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PREFACE TO JHE SIXTH EDITION. 


In view of the continuous demand for this work, we have 
taken the opportunity presented by a further edititih ot 
adding to and rearranging the chapters it previously con¬ 
tained, whereby it more adequately reflects the great 
progress which has been made in cost accounting methods, 
since, in 1887, we made the first attempt to place before 
English readers a systematised statement of the principles 
relating to Factory Accounts. 

The changes that have taken place in methods of pro¬ 
duction, the continuously increasing use of machinery, and 
the larger proportion of the cost due to its use, have 
rendered it desirable to deal in greater detail than hitherto 
with the apportionment of machinery charges. Additional 
chapters are therefore now devoted to consideration of 
this matter, v 

In the preface to our first edition we stated that in 
endeavouring to supply a want which we knew to exist, we 
but indicates! the direction for useful work. Since then 
others Reside ourselves have pursued this path, and it is 
as a result of the helpful criticisms, commentaries, and 
expansions of the principles we enunciated ia 1887 that 



VI PREKAc/': TO TIIK SIX^T EftlTION. 

we are able again to place before ifur readers a book which 
is of practical service under present day conditions. • 

Mr. Garcke desires to record his obligation to his friend 
and colleague Mr. Fells, who h&s updertaken the work 
and responsibility of revising and extending the preceding 
edition of this book. 

April, I9ir, 



t'KiiFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


This work is, we believe, the f.rst attempt to place before 
English readers a systematised statement of the prinriplos*- 
relating to E'actory Accounts, and of the methods by 
which those principles can be put into prac| 3 |e and made to 
serve important purposes in the economy ormanufacture. 

It is not necessary to convince men of business of the 
advantages and importance of correct mercantile book¬ 
keeping ; but as regards their factories and warehouses, 
they are for the most part content to accept accounts which 
are not capable of scientific verification. Such accounts 
can only be regarded as memoranda of transactions. 

Our aim has been to show not only that as great a 
degre^pf accuracy can be attained in factory book-keeping 
as in commercial accounts, but that the books of a manu¬ 
facturing business can scarcely be said to be complete and 
reliable unless they are supplemented by, and to a large 
extent based upon, the accounts .special to a factory. 

The principles of Factory Accounts do not differ in the 
main from tftose general rules on which all sound book¬ 
keeping" is Jiased, and we have but applied fundamental 
axioms ^o the pi'actice of an important anA extending 
branch of industrial accounts. With the view of rendering 

h 



viii preface' to the .SECoii'D EDITION. 

the book of special utility to Accountants we have not 
dealt with the principles and practice of Accouifts in so far 
as they apply merely to elementa/y andytommercial book¬ 
keeping, as to do so would, in large measure, be a work 
of supererogation. The diagrams showing the relati(gn 
between Factory and Commercial Book'- will, we hope, i/ith 
the numerous specimens the book^. contains, render the 
information we have to present of service to those who, 
while concerned in manufacture, and therefore interested 
in our subject, have not occasion to inquire closely into the 
practice of accounts. 

The various appendices dealing with the legal, financial, 
and other questions connected with factory administration, 
arc submitted in the belief that they will be regarded as 
indicative of matters calling for the careful consideration 
of those engaged in industrial pursuits. 


October^ 1887 . 
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FACTORY ACCOUNTS: 

THEIR PRIXCJPLES AVI) PRACTICE. 


CHAPTER I. 
in:troijuctory. 

With the rapid and continuous development of the modem 
Factory System there has arisen a need for regulations 
Tkemodorn would not have had application when 
s^tory production was carried on under a comparatively 
simple industrial organisation. By the aid of 
machinery the specialisation of labour is now carried to an 
exteiit which usually involves the passing of an article 
through as many hands or machines as there are processes 
in its production, and renders a further extension of routine 
and registratio| necessary. Under manual labour a simple 
form of accountancy sufficed to ascertain the cost of working 
up material. Intricate accounting was also not required 
in connection with the production of articles under a system 
of domestic oi» cottage industry, or under the early type of 
the fact*y sj^tera dating from the time of Henry VII., 
when master maflufacturers, weary of municipa/'and guild 
restrictions, organised little communities in country places 
solely for industrial purposes, and so arranged as to afford 

B 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


greater scope for the combinatic .1 and division of labour.* 
The industrial conditions of st^ciety have however been 
changed by the introduction of steam, of electric power, and 
by the continuously increasing extent to which it is found 
economical to expend large sums in the installation, of 
machinery and other plant, and thereby to expend rela¬ 
tively much smaller sums than would otherwise be the case 
in direct labour in order to obtain the ultimate product. 
Change has also arisen through the establishment of large 
factories, where numbers of persons of both sexes co¬ 
operate by the division of labour in the production of 
articles of consumption or use. 

Under these altered conditions employers find it econo¬ 
mical to adopt methods of supervision and of registration 
which, prima facie, make production more costly. The 
advantages of the saving of labour by the use of machinery, 
and of the combination of labour—of each workman 
confining himself to one process, and that always the one 
for which he is be.st fitted—are so great that the expensoo 
of the necessary organisation are insignificant in com¬ 
parison. Experience has shown that wherever the magnitude 
of the operations renders it practicable, every further 
extension of this principle of specialisation results, fn spite 
of the increased expense of administration, in economic 
advantage. 

The legislation with regard to factories and workshops, 
regulating the employment of children and women and their 
hours of labour, as well as providing for their health, educa¬ 
tion and safety, the legal restrictions with regard to adult 
employes and the necessity of providing coin^enSation for 
all classes of labour for accidents arising out of, or in connec¬ 
tion with, their employment, afford but some of'the many 

• ^‘The Industrial Hisior)’ of England.” Gibbins. London Methuen. 
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indicatipiJlyDf the universEliity and complixity of the methods 
of organised production vjhich now obtain. Although these 
changes in our industrial amagements have already been 
fraught with njany faf-rcaching consequences both material 
and moral, they have been of comparatively recent growth. 
“ fu the course ofjittle more than a century the indus¬ 
trial framework of the whole civilised world 

The Factory , , * , , 

System: its has been radically reconstructed, and more 
history. changes have occurred in consequence, even 
more obvious and tangible change -changes conspicuous 
upon the very face and features of the country itself—than 
for certainly the whole of a previous thirteen hundred 
years. But it is only quite recently that any endeavour 
has been made to trace the continuity of the various im¬ 


pulses, historical and economical, that have been concerned 
in the evolution of this particu'ar method of production.* 

Under these circumstances, it is perhaps not surprising 
that systems of regulating the intricate affairs pertaining 
to a factory have until recently been determined entirely 
by empirical methods. 

Although the term Factory Accounts may be familiar, 
and its meaning sufficiently evident to persons acquainted 
jcioonoep- w'th manufacturing business, or experienced in 
fictoiy** operations requiring records to be kept of 
baokB. m|tcrials, plant, wages, the use of machinery, 
and stock, yet it is not infrequently assumed, even by 
accountants, that the ordinary commercial method of book¬ 
keeping by double entry, without the special subsidiary 
books which«every trade demands, suffices for every kind 
of busiaess.^ The fundamental principles applicable to 

/ 

“Introduction to a Iliblory of llie P'aclory System,” by R. Whaleiy 
Cooke Ta^or. London : Itentley. 

t Tlitft, The Accoiititanly in reviewing an earlier edition of this work, said: 
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accounts necessarily hold good tlyoughout all t^, tjranches 
of book-keeping; but many businesses involve, in addition 
osnorai to the mercantile transactiorts familiar to every 
ofSwkJ™ o'le acquainted with the- routine of an office 
pSicuiM* or counting-house, multifarious and often ex- 
tradoB. tensive operations, of whiqh the employment 
of labour and payment of wages, ,the purchase of raw 
materials and their conversion into manufactured commodi¬ 
ties by the use of machinery, and the organisation and 
supervisory work in connection therewith, are but some of 
the outward manifestations ; and for their proper registra¬ 
tion special methods of book-keeping have to be devised. 
Baiiuiro- In the case of manufacturing firms the opera- 
mmufaotur- referred to call for careful analyses of 
lag business, expenditure, sometimes necessitating the storage 
of large quantities of various kinds of raw material, and 
the warehousing of goods to a considerable extent, as well 
as the manufacture, purchase, or erection, and gradual 
wearing out, of valuable plant and tools. All this implie*. 
accurate adjustments of accounts. When large sums are 
paid in wages, it is essential, if the business is to be eco¬ 
nomically conducted, that the time during which the work- 


“ It is rather concerned with the wages and time book, slock books, and 
matters of a similar nature, wliich as a rule do not conic within the scope of 
an accountant's duties.” An indication of the new sjkrit is however to 
be observed in the review in TV/^ Acminiant of tlie address at Sheffield in 
October, 1910, of the President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
in which it says, “ Many professional accountants have hitherto neglected the 
subject of Cost Accounts. To these Mr.-Plender’s remftrk.s will, we hope, 
come as a timely reminder of what is due from them if tfiey wish to keep 
'abrea-sl of the times. But however that may be, the younger ceneftilion may, 
with every codtSdence, be n'comniended to lose no opf-orluiiity of increasing 
its experience, seeing that it is in all probability in this direction that the next 
big development in professional accountancy will be expeiicnced, so iar at 
Icastas this country is concerned.” 
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people employed an^ the worlewpon which they are 
engaged, should be accijrately and sufficiently recorded. 
It is equally important thac the material should be syste¬ 
matically charged ft) the work on which it is used, and the 
machinery cost ascertained. As regards the last-mentioned 
item of cpst, it has l^en well pointed out by Professor Davis¬ 
son * that labour cost,without machinery is a different thing 
from labour cost with machinery, and that in machinery 
industry the expense of working the machine, as well as re¬ 
placement charge, must be indud - ! in the real labour cost of 
production. It is only by means of systematic records that 
Profit or leakage, waste, and fraud can be prevented, and 
iadtto”tnms- employers can know the cost of any article 
actions. of tjjeif manufacture, and be able to determine 
accurately and scientifically, not merely approximately and 
by hap-hazard, the actual profit they make or loss they 
sustain, not only on the aggregate transactions during a 
given period, but also upon each individual transaction, t 
.In a business, the operations of which vary widely in cha¬ 
racter, this special knowledge as to the pecuniary result of 
a particular piece of work is of paramount importance, for 
it is not only conceivable, but very probable, that the pre¬ 
sence or absence of this information may determine the 
policy to be pursued in accepting or rejecting large con- 
Profitabio tracts, for while in selling or contracting the 
^ofitabie limited or determined in the majority 

brushes, gf cases by competition, it is obvious that 
the ultimate determining factor is the direct cost below 
which, in the absence of some equivalent advantage in 

• “The B^gain^Theory of Wages." 

t “ In brief, Cost Accounts are the key to economy in manufacture, and m-e 
indispens^le to the intelligent and economical management of .a factory." 
(t‘ Cosf^ccounts." W. Strachan. Stevens & Haynes.) 
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Other directions, a, ij;anufacture||, or contractojj' vjrill not 
knowingly supply for any lengtl^of time. The metchant 
or middleman has endeavoured to buy from the manufac¬ 
turer at the lowest price he could get. him to accept, and 
has endeavoured to sell to the retailer or user at the highest 
price which competition with other jnanufactujers plr- 
mitted; but in the future the selling price of commodities 
will probably stand in more close and direct relation to 
cost of production than hitherto, and cost accounts will 
provide the bases for estimates or tenders. In the computa¬ 
tion of this cost allowance for the depreciation of wasting 
assets must necessarily enter. 

The lack of knowledge of cost has thus often meant that 
manufacturers unwittingly have been selling below it, but 
have considered their price remunerative, because on the 
whole their business was profitable. The tendency in large 
organisations to combine the productive and distributive 
functions emphasises the need for " larger knowledge of cost 
in the productive department, larger knowledge of pricey 
in the distributive department, larger knowledge even of 
foreign cost of production.” * As Professor W. J. Ashley 
has forcibly pointed out, whatever the price above or below 
cost at which it may be wise at any particular momefit to 
sell, it is most desirable that the manufacturer should know 
what his goods do in fact cost him.f There is always a 
danger, when only the general result of V business is 
known, of departments or processes which are relatively 
unremunerative being unduly fostered, and of those which 
yield more than the average profit not receftryig adequate 
attention. Employers should not, as is too ftequestly the 

* H, John Falk “On Changes in Trade Organisation,” Ecouomi^ JmtmaU 

t Professor W. J. Ashley, “The Enlargement of Economics,” Economic 
Journali June, I9<^. 
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case, be entirely dependent upon the periodical profit and 
loss acc(Junis for their knowledge as*to*the financial result 
of their trailsactioijs, but should at any time, and at any 
staiie of manufacture, be able to ascertain, pro tanto, rapidly 
and reliably, the actua”l, and not merely the estimated, cost 
ofiproduction of any given article of their manufacture. 
They shohld also bt able to determine, without the delay 
and labour of a survey or inventory, the quantity of stock 
and of raw material on hand, or of any particular item or 
part thereof. It would be disc-editable to any cashier if 
stock should his principal could no. ascertain by a glance 
hooks the amount of cash in hand, but 
survey. found it necessary to have the money counted; 
and there can be no reason why the same punctilious book¬ 
keeping should not be adopted in the case of goods. It is 
net too much to say that for a manufacturing or trading 
concern to be well organised, the storekeeper or ware¬ 
houseman should be able to state, by referring to his Stores 
or Stock Ledgers, the actual quantities of any kind of 
material, or stock, on hand with the .same facility and pre¬ 
cision as the accountant can ascertain from the books the 
balance of cash at the bankers, or the amount of securities 
in y^e safe. By means of detailed records of cost accu¬ 
rately compiled, and carefully considered and criticised, 
purchases of stores and expenditure of wages may be regu¬ 
lated, prod uct<6n facilitated and increased, economies intro¬ 
duced, and the business thereby placed on an improved 
competitiye and profit-earning basis. 

The advantages of systematic factory accounting are 
however rec*eiving recognition in all industrial countries. 
Thus ^r. A.'Lowes Dickinson, C.P.A., F.C.A., in an address 
at the annual*meeting of the American Association of 
PubligAccountants, held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in 
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1908, summarised the principal objects to be attjjined by a 
modern cost system — 

(1) To ascertain the cost of the same^product at different 
periods in the same mill, or at the same periods in different 
mills, and so to remedy inequalities in cost by reducing all 
to the results shown by the best. 

(2) By an accurate ascertainment of the cost of output 
to maintain running book inventories which will show at 
any time, without a physical inspection how much of each 
class of materials, supplies, etc., is on hand, and so reducing 
stocks and capital invested to the lowest state consis¬ 
tent with efficiency, and at the same time avoiding the 
delay, expense, and interruption to business consequent 
upon the old method of taking a complete physical inven¬ 
tory at a specific date in each year. 

(3) The preparation of statistical information as to costs 
of parts, quantity, and variety of output, relative efficiency 
of different classes of labour, and relative costs of labour 
and material, between different mills and periods. 

(4) The preparation of periodical statements of profit 
and loss in a condensed form, readily giving directors all 
material information as to the results of the business. 

Mr. Dickinson considers the last as the least impqj;tant 
of the objects aimed at, and that the cost of a system 
designed merely to produce periodical statements of profit 
and loss, without providing for the other'Vnd far more 
important objects enumerated under the first three head¬ 
ings, may be considered as money thrown away. ^ 

These are only a few of the questions ;vhich present 
, themselves in a cursory consideration of the 

Prime Dost j. , 

and depre- nature of Factory Accounts. The^ subject of 
oidti^ Cost admits of very varied treatment. When 
the incidental charges and depreciation are of a moia,^r less 
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fixed charifter, it may be sufficient to ki»w the cost of an 
article ^nVages and materiaiij, that is,*!n Trime Cost, only; 
but if the use and jvear and tear of plant and incidental 
expenses form a moje direc* element in the cost of produc¬ 
tion, it is highljAdesirable to apportion such items over the 
proiuct or ovei the various operations or departments. 
The allocAion of th#se charges thus presents many interest- 
inoidontai problems, whilst the numerous methods of 
charges. “writing off” and of determining the proper 
incidence of items such as deterioration of plant, tools, 
buildings, deserve the serious attention of owners of pro- 
lierty, and tax to no mean degree the abilities of account¬ 
ants, and their power of obtaining an absolutely accurate 
sldtenient of affair.s. 

For the above-mentioned purposes, among others, 
systematised factory books are essential. The advantage 
of such books, clearly representing the actual state 
of affairs, is particularly evident when a business is for 
Sate of bttsi- disposal; or is being converted from a private 
ness, *0. jjjj-Q j jpjj,). stock company, or when the 

whole or some part of the factory has been destroyed 
by fire, and it is necessary to prepare a claim on insur- 
anceeiompanies. The figures in the commercial books then 
require to be substantiated in detail. There is little doubt 
Moral effect also that Under a well-organised system of 
MMjto J^aclory Accounts, each employd should feel that 
employes, he is contributing to the attainment of accurate 
records of fosts; and that it is necessary that his account 
of the time he spends, and the material he uses, should be 
adequate^ and*precise. This begets general confidence in 
the manner m which the accounts are kept, and on occasion 
of strike| or reduction of wages, or resort to the sliding 
scale, ^jiifjyloyds have less hesitation in accepting the 
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results shown oype books as correct and as baaed on fair 
principles. 

It will be seen, even from this ^perficial summary, 
that it is not feasible to record^ accurately, and with 
Ordinary requisite detail, in the ordinary commercial 
books In- Dooks, all the numerous entries necessarj* for 

^ * the proper registration eft the opih’ations of 

a large manufacturing establishment. It is moreover 
essential that factory books should have columns for time 
.spent in labour, and the hours machinery is in use, and for 
the weight or measurement of materials and the number 
of articles, in addition to cash columns for values ; and this, 
which is an indispensable eondition in factory books, would 
not serve any useful or jiractical puqiose in commercial 
books, but would on the contrary mar their utility. The 
insufficiency of the commercial books alone to represent 
the transactions is conspicuously evident in the case of 
railway, gas, and water companies, and large industrial 
undertakings. The factory books record the home trade 
and manufacture of the business, the commercial books Tts 
external transactions. 

Factory books must not be considered, as is often the 
case, to be merely memoranda books, which ar» not 
Asgimiiation necessarily required to balance.* They should 
so assimilate to the books of the counting-house 
that the obvious advantage is not sacrifiSkd of having a 
balance-sheet made up from the General Ledger which 
embraces, or verifies, or is in part verified by t|je balances 
of the ledgers and books kept in the stores and warehouses. 

The Cost Accounting Books should never be considered as something 
separate and apart from the regular set of books of a concyn; they should 
not Im considered as inferior nor superior to the commercAil and financial books, 
but they should in all cases be an integral part of the establishe< system.”— 
Professor H. C. M. Vedder in The Business IVorld on Cost Atlb^jjpting.” 
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No matter 'jow far the subdivision of d^artments of an 

establislynent be carried, Oi to whatever extent the 

principle of localising the book-keeping be applied, the 

Spociaiiso- concentratiog of ‘.ne accounts—the merging of 

Jon oonais- the departmental books and the verification of 
tent with , ‘ 

oonoAtra- the manufacturing accounts m the General 
**““■ "i.edger—s'hould be kept constantly in view. 

There is not any special theoretical or practical difficulty in 
establishing a separate set of books for each and any of the 
departments, if it be not attemp'-ed lo make the proper 
working of all dependent upon the proper working of each, 
or if no regard be had to the necessity of attaining the 
highest degree of efficiency and despatch with the minimum 
expense. On the other hand, to devise upon sound principles, 
and to carry out efficiently and economically, a system of 
accounts which necessitates the departmental book-keeping 
in a large establishment being subsidiary to one centre, is 

„ , a science as well as an art. That a system is 

Economy of « . 

oieriooi not economical wflich is inefficient is but a 

truism, and although we appreciate the im¬ 
portance and the necessity of minimising clerical labour, 
there is no occasion to lay particular stress upon this con- 
siderSvion, as the tendency is to dispense with services 
which an adequate recognition of the value of sound 
book-keeping would probably show to be indispensable. 
Book-keepers iSid clerks being only indirectly engaged 
in the production of wealth, are often regarded as “ unpro¬ 
ductive” wprkers—using the expression not invidiously, 
but in a sense in which some economists employ it. 
The routine gf the office is often limited by the number 
of clerks frtim time to time engaged, in.stead of the 
system gf accounts and routine best adapted for the 
bqjinestsv^eing determined on, and a staff employed 
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proportionate t(| the work to be done. Thd'wisdom of 
initiating by the dismissal of one or more clerks the 
retrenchment which in times of depression may be called 
for, is not always apparent. The maintenance of a perfect 
organisation may enable economies to '*be practised, in 
comparison with which the whole cost of the office staff is 
insignificant.* It is well, therefore to weigh carefully the 
pro ct contra before relaxing viligance over expenditure and 
the salutary checks u[)on wastefulness and extravagance in 
Division of manufacture which a good .system of accounts 
work. affords. One of the disadvantages of in¬ 
sufficient records being kept is that book-keepers and clerks 
have often to sjjcnd much lime in obtaining from foremen 
and workmen, after the event, information which should 
reach the counting-house in a regular and systematic 
manner. This is contrary to the [mnciple that true economy 
is to be found in the specialisation of labour, and in clerks 
devoting themselves to clerical, and foremen and workmen 
to mechanical, work. * 

The task we have set ourselves is to explain the nature 
The scope of of factory books and the method of keeping 
this work, them, and to show the inodtis eperandi whereby 
the subdivision and localisation of the accounts nfoy be 
made consistent with the system of book-keeping by 
Ordinary double-entry obtaining in the counting-house. 
boSMnot** We do not propose to enter upon a detailed 
explained, explanation of the Ledger, Journal and Cash 
Book, and of the subsidiary books which constitute the 

* “The frequently expressed fear of increased clerical .expense is largely 
imaginary. Good cosling is not an c.Kpensive luxuryj Any^ reasonable 
expense is found in practice to be fully compensated by nr^ny savings and 
economies and real gain in efiiciency. Cases exist of V sound system being 
worked by feu cr clerks than were required to handle a worthless 

makeshifts,”—“ Cost Records, or Factory Accounting.” Johi^''ld,«nn, iun., 
M.A.C.A.< “Encvcloptedia of Accounlinc.” 
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system of commercial accounts whethe^^k^t on the Loose 
Leaf, Card, Slip, or other systems.* The numerous excel¬ 
lent treatises extant "on gcne.'a! book-keeping render this 
needless, and we shali on the part of our readers 

that acquaintance with the elements of the subject which 
is esfential^to a proper understanding of factory and other 
accounts. For this reason chiefly wc do not think it 
necessary to follow the precedent of writers on commercial 
book-keeping by tracing the entries of an imaginary 
firm through a series of mod -1 b joks. We do not 
Specimen hesitate, however, to give .specimen rulings 

of the books and forms suggested in these 

pages for adoption, and for facility of reference these 

specie lens are numbered consecutively, as indeed should be 

Exterior of case in actual practice. In this connection 

Si“tSgn“tsh. ‘o point ont that some regard 

able fon- should be had to the exterior of the books, an 
tures. j 1 . * 

advantage being derivable from the books of 
each department or of each class being distinguishable by 
their bindings ; similarly papers of different colours should 
Oeaorat ap- the various forms suggested, while 

of*^ota?’^ rulings and headings may with advantage 

♦ ■ be printed in copyable ink. As in the majority 
of businesses the articles dealt in are reckoned in weight we 
think it well t^ show the specimen rulings with weight 
columns. As it is not possible to show the specimen 
rulings of books applicable to every trade we show only 
those of one class. Slight alterations in headings make 
these rulings applicable to trades using other measures, for 
the prinqjples ^n which they are based are equally applic¬ 
able to the liquid and mixing trades, such as those of 

_ An inlying desciiption of Book-keeping on Ihe Slip nnd Card System, 
IS given in^K lecture by E. E. Price, F.C.A., delivered to tlic Newcastle 
UWtered Accountants Students Society in 1906. 
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brewers, distillers, ^manufacturing chemists and, others, as 
well as to paper and other industries in which there is a 
continuous production of one kind 'of commodity or to 
Diagrams enterpri.ses where there are varying classes 

of products.* The relation of the varbus 
books to each other will be found/urther eliicidate'd by 
the diagrams at the conclusions of Chapters II., III., IV., and 
VIII., showing the manner in which the books and forms 
assimilate to each other and converge into the Commercial 
Ledger. 

Whilst not presuming to suggest that the forms and 
books of which .specimen rulings are given apply uni¬ 
versally and are incapable of modification either by 
subdivision or concentration, we believe that the prin¬ 
ciples underlying them are of general application and that 
the rulings will serve as useful examples. The cardinal 
principle to be observed being that the form of the records 
should be conducive to the easy allocation of expenditure 
to the object on behalf of which it was incurred. 

In the next chapter we deal with the subject of Labour, 
defining the requisites of a proper wages system; and 
explaining, in as much detail as seems needful, the purpose 
Outline of of the books and the nature of the fllutine 
oententB. which in our opinion should be adopted by 
manufacturers. It will then be necessarj^ to explain the 
forms it is desirable to observe in connection with the pur¬ 
chase and consumption of materials for the purpose of 

• “A clear perception of tlie similarities and dissimjlarilies is one of the 
great essentials to the practice of factory accounting. The fundamental prin¬ 
ciple is always the same, namely, the practice of making «. rccoi'd sufficiently 
full to constitute a clear accounting for the factory expenditure, and the object 
of the accounts is always the same, namely to eliminate waste from the 
oiierations.’’—“ Factory Accounting as applied to Machin^^i^IK.” John 
W'hitmore. Journal c/ Aicoimtancy. New York. 
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manufactufe, or the maintenance of J)i|ldings and the 
up-keep* and renewing of machinery and plant. The 
question of Stores 'and the manner of dealing with 
th| invoices for goods.piir..based will next demand our 
attMtioff. In tkis connection we shall have occasion 
to explain,the uses of the Stores Ledger and its rela¬ 
tion to the subsidiary stores books and to the Com- 
‘ mercial Ledger. Having considered the book-keeping 
and routine relating to the expenditure of labour and 
material for the purpose of Ihc direct production of 
commodities, or for the working, n.aintenance and renewal 
of machinery and plant whereby direct labour is saved or 
supplemented, we shall be in a position to consider the 
important books in which this expenditure is concentrated, 
analysed, and properly apportioned to the resultant objects. 
The books by means of which this is accomplished are the 
Cost Books. Their object is to enable a manufacturer to 
ascertain the cost to him of any given operation, and thus 
, afford him some of the principal data for the conduct of 
■ Deflniuon of kls business. There are many systems of Prime 
oprimeooat. Jj, vogue, but the writers who in dealing 

^ with book-keeping generally have touched upon the sub-- 
jec^re not agreed upon the definition of the term Prime 
Cost. In some instances the confusion of ideas and 
language has bjjpn carried so far as to render it necessary 
to speak of net and gross prime cost. Throughout these 
pages we take Prime Cost to mean, as shown in the 
Glossary, sVid as in fact the words imply, only the original 
or direct cost of an article in labour and material. Direct 
labour cast isf however, lessened by the use of machinery. 
The cost of*maintaining and working this machinery is 
one of Jl^^acts ascertained through the Cost Books. 
Ti hiiwo strsupplemented by a provision for the necessary 
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replacement, ha4 tQ be distributed over the pijrpose.s for 
which it is incurred through the Plant Books recording 
the working of the machinery. Cdst of production we 
define to be the total e.xpendituse incurred in the p.io- 
duction of a commodity. In earlier editions of this wi;rk, 
we called the books referred to the Prime Cojt Boofe or 
Prime Cost Ledgers, but we made provision for the in¬ 
clusion therein of machinery and other charges. In the 
present edition, the rearrangement of chapters consequent 
upon our more exhaustive consideration of the subject of 
charges for machinery, aided thereto as we have been by 
the efforts of those who have followed us in this field of 
inquiry, makes it desirable to allude to those books as 
Cost Books or Cost Ledgers, and thereby avoid the mis¬ 
conception which an adherence to the original titles might 
involve. 

The sale or distribution of manufactured commodities 
will next be dealt with, and at this point we think it well 
SiBtiaction to draw a clear distinction between materials 
between manufacture and articles in the manu- 

stores ana 

steeb. factured state. Until materials are converted 
into manufactured articles we speak of them as stores, but 
when so converted they are termed stock ; and the book¬ 
keeping we recommend is based on this view. The 
accounts in the Cost Ledgers are debited with wages 
and materials spent in manufacture, with charges for use 
of machinery, and with the general expenses due to them, 
and are credited with the stock produced, ^he impor¬ 
tance of this distinction between stores afid stock will be 
evident when the subject is dealt with in, detal. The 
eighth chapter treats of the Stock Book^, which though 
in some respects analogous in their functions Stores 
Books, are as distinct from them as is consistenrTvit’'...li>fi 
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princ'i^c of a system by which all. the, books of the ostab- 
lishihent arc required to mcige into the Commercial Ledger, 
or to verify, or be verified by them. 

This practically cc« i]ile' js the outline of what constitutes 
the absolutely essential books in a system of Factory 
Accounts, but there arc many other ma:tters which have 
too important a bearing upon the subject of this work to 
admit of being i^assed over without reference. Such arc 
the questions of smveys or inventories, and the numerous 
subsidiary books that are reqi.'n J in the management of 
factorie.s, for the better understauding of the accounts, and 
for the consideration of the economic effect of various 
methods of remunerating labour. These matters arc dealt 
wii.i in subsequent chapters. As regards the question of 
surveys or stock-taking, we do not ])resume, in view of the 
varying requirements of different trades, to do more than 
to ofjer some more or less obvious suggestions which have 
a general application. 

The Appendices contain a reprint of a paper on the 
advantages derivable from the use of .symbolic nomen¬ 
clature for parts of machines, some notes on the law of 
rating of factories containing machinery, and also some 
not- s on the law of Fire Insurance and on the Income Tax 
Acts and other matters having reference to the subject of 
this vwrk. '■ 



CHAPTER 11 . 

LAIiOUK. 

The initial step in the organisation of a factory must 
perforce be the adoption of a system by which each person 
employed at a rate of pay on a time scale shall 
the receive payment for the exact time employed. 
tho*OTgMi" Such a system should necessarily be one in 
sationofa which the workpeople have confidence, and in 
factory. themselves co-operate. 

In the present chapter we show how each employe’s 
record of his or her own time may, through the instru¬ 
mentality of the leading hand in the shop and 
wogot’eys- of the time clerk, be compared, checked, and 
mtae^CTror. corrected by the record kept by 

Summary of the timekeeper. By these means the possibility 
of an error either by over or under payment is 
reduced to a minimum, whilst fraud necessitates for its 
successful perpetration the connivance of the employe, the 
timekeeper, the leading hand of the shop in'which such 
employe works, the time clerk, and of the clerk in the 
counting-house who makes up the Wages Book, and also of 
the cashier who pays the wages. Such collusion although 
not altogether impossible, is very improbable. 

Further, we show that, by means of a weekly return, it is 
impossible for any one connected with either the counting- 
house or the factory to enter in the books wages ^for 
“ dummy men.^ This phrase is used to designate such a 
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system^of frau{J as can o'iy cxis^. in^a large undertaking 
Creation of possible for the foreman, the time- 

dummy men keeper, or th., pay clerk, either singly or in 
iroventod. . ^ \ 

conspiraojr, to show a larger number of men 

employed than is actually the case. 

By fhe use of the same return, fraud through the 
unauthorised alteration of the rates of pay of the work- 
WooMyro- people is prevented, and the authorised rate 
oj^ation recorded for future reference. The regulation 
ofrnto. and recording of piece-work prices, and the 
payment of piece-work balances to those employds who 
have been paid during the continuance of piece-work at 
time rates, i.s described ; as are also the modes of controlling 
time made outside the factory and of preventing undue 
recourse to overtime. 

It is then shown how deductions may, if required, be 
made from the wages of the employe, fines imposed for 
lon-observancc of rules, or other causes, for rent, or in 
sick and respect of savings bank, sick, superannuation, 
other funds, other funds; or of the amounts of adverse 
balances on piece-work, or of the deductions authorised by 
the Factory Acts. Attention is called to the fact that the 
W agi's Book may be correctly and concisely compiled from 
these various returns, and that it, in its turn, may, if 
thought weS, be summarised for the use of the principal 
into a more condensed form. 

The possibility with very little trouble of obtaining 
receipts from employes is dealt with, provision against the 
EaoBipts misappropriation of unclaimed wages suggested, 
DptteB*of • » consideration given to the mode of pay- 

time oierjb mSnt. The work of the time clerk in reference 
to t*.?' systematic allocation of the wages for the Cost 
Books, and of the timekeeper or other emp^e in reference 
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to the records required ty the Factory Acts, is explained. 
The necessity of compiling a list of addrpses and of ob¬ 
taining information as to the character of cmjjloyes, as well 
as some miscellaneous matters, are ino-dentslly dealt with. 

At the entrance to a factory, or to a section or sections of 
a factory, there is almost invariably found a small building, 

where the time of the entry and exit of every 
Time office , . . , , . , 

and time employe is registered by a gate or time keeper, 

recorders. rneans of automatic time recorders or 

clocks. As a general rule, these clocks make an automatic 
record of the time of one employe on a card or sheet, or 
make a record of the times of several employes on the 
same sheet. The working of these recorders and the 
routine in connection with the registration of the record 
slips is described later in this chapter. Where these 
recorders arc not used the time is obtained by each 
employe, on entering the factory, being required to pass 
the time office and mentioning the number which has c 
been allotted to him at the commencement of his engage¬ 
ment, receiving from the timekeeper a metal check, tally, 
or other ticket, bearing his number, and taken from a 
board, on which the checks have previously been con¬ 
secutively arranged. In some case.s, in order to save time the 
employ^ is allowed to take Iris own check froir^the lioard. 

On leaving the factory the employe desposits this check 
in a box placed outside the time office. The checks are 
sorted by the timekeeper, and can, in any case of doubt or 
dispute, be compared with the entries made by him in a 
book which is hereafter described. The .checks having 
been again placed on the board, the process'referred to' is 
repeated each time the workpeople enter or JeaWl»the 
premises. In^some cases .separate check boards are used 
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for^awJ a different series of nurt.bers are allotcd to, each 
department, aivl different sizes or sliapes of checks are 
used for each shift. 

■Should a n>css-r<Jom lu.ve been provided for the use of 
the ernployes there will not be any obstacle to the carry¬ 
ing out of the system if the me.ss-room is out- 
Messroom. timekeeper's lodge, but should it be 

situated inside the works, the checks can be issued from 
tiiat point after meal hours. 

After admitting the workp'< p'le, the timekeeper pro¬ 
ceeds to register their time, he sees by the presence or 
absence of checks on the board what employes 
keeping time are, n' arc not, in the factory. In a book so 
boe.is. gniployes name and 

number, and each day of the week divided into four parts 
(for the time made before break''ast, after breakfast, after 
dinner, and overtime, or such other divisions as may be 
most suitable for the business), the timekeeper enters the 
employes present. This is in most cases done by a vertical 
stroke, absence being denoted by a horizontal one. In 
some cases the four divisions of time above referred to are 
shown in the form of a square, thus □ ; or in cases where 
three divisions only arc required, by means of a triangle, 
thus A. In the square, the top stroke is supposed to 
reorient tke time before breakfast, the down stroke, right 
hand, that after breakfast, the base, the time after dinner, 
and the up-stroke, left hand, any overtime that may be 
made. In the triangle the down stroke left hand, is pre¬ 
sumed to represent the first division of time, the base the 
second, *an(j» the up-stroke, right hand, the third. In 
prjnji*g the book the various lines of the square or angle 
maybe’faintly printed, and when entries are made, inked 
over completely or partially, as required. 
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■' Absence during'- any oir all of 
these divisions is.of course made 
apparent by the omission of the 
stroke or strokes. Specimens Nos. 
I, 2, and 3 show a Time Bi)ok so 
ruled. 

In large establishments auto¬ 
matic time recorders, whereby the 
employe makes his own record, 
are often used. The recorder 
generally takes the form of clock¬ 
work mechanism, fitted with a slot 
into which the employ^ drops a 
card bearing his number, and pull¬ 
ing a lever causes a record to be 
taken of the time at which he 
enters or leaves the works. The 
card is generally printed to last a 
week, and the machine so designed 
that the slot rises automatically 
day by day, thus corresponding 
with the spacing on the card. The 
cards are not retained by the em¬ 
ployes, but on entry ar| taken by 
them from numbered places or 
pocket .slips on the one side of the 
clock, and are afterwards deposited 
in corresponding places on the 
other side. In the case of time 
clocks which record* ^he‘time of 
several employes on one she-»,^he 
employ^ on arrival or departure, 
turns a key bearing his number 
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in the .flock on,ce, as if winding i^ thus ringing a bell which 
indicates that ^he time a.id date has been printed in the 
register the clock contains. The record slips are summarised 
in a Time Book, in. the ;ame way as the records obtained 
by checks, and it is desirable that they should be retained 
for purposes of reference over the ensuing pay day, in case 
of dispute. In cases where there are a number of shops, 
some a considerable distance from the main entrance, the 
clocks are placed at the entrance of the .shops, thereby 
ensuring that the time rec .rdcl is that at which the 
emi)loye commence.-i work; but when men arc working 
overtime or at odd times, the record is usually taken, as 
a measure of precaution, on the time clocks at the main 
eiitrance. An arrangement whereby in some recorders the 
arrivals at regulator times are registered in one colour and 
late arrivals in another, has in practice much to recom¬ 
mend it. The “ Rochester,’’ “ Dcy,” and the “ Bundy ” are 
among the time recorders at present most largely u.sed. 

If the employes are working in two or three shifts a 
separate Time Book may be used for each shift; or one 
Double or book may be so ruled as to take all three 
treble shift, returns. It may be desirable at irregular 
intervals to change the time keepers from one shift to 
another to lessen chances of collusion. The time of the - 
worlt-peojile who are admitted into the works, or allowed 
to leave, at intervals between any of these divisions, may 
be shown by a red ink note of the number of minutes or 
hours’ d^crence between the time at which they should 
have presented and did present themselves for admittance 
and de^iarture, or, if the square and the triangle are 
adored, by recogni.sed shortenings of the strokes. The 
time atswhich employes are admitted into the works if late 
in arriving, will follow prescribed rules. Vo employ^ should 
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be allowed to leave work,at an irregular time unless pro¬ 
vided with a permit or “jiass out" note,signed by his 
foreman, setting out the cause of such permission. 

In some, and particularly in the larger, establi.shments, 
the functions of gatekeeper and timekeeper arc quite dis¬ 
tinct. The gatekeeper attends to the opening and closing 
of the gate.s, to the various callers thereat, and often records 
the times of the entry and exit of members of the staff and 
of visitors. So far as regards the time records, his duty 
consists in opening the gates at the prescribed times, seeing 
that each employe admitted receives or takes off the time 
board, or puts into the time bo.v, as the case may be, one 
check only, closing the time box at the regulation hour, and 
forwarding it to the timekeeper. It will be seen that the 
general principle of recording the time is the same whether 
checks are given to the hands or taken by them from the 
time board or cloclc as they enter the works, and are 
deposited by them on leaving, or are dejiosited by them 
on entering and taken up on leaving the works. 

If it be deemed desirable to have a record of the em- 
ployds who periodically absent themselves, it may be kept 
Abaentec Absentee Book ruled to show the names 

of those away on any particular day, and to 
bring out prominently the names of those who are most 
frequently absent. The same principle may, be'applitd in 
recording, by means of a Time Lost Book, the names of 
those who are unpunctual. At each four-weekly or other 
period these absentee and time lost records sjiould be 
summarised under names, trades, and times, and the fore¬ 
man should record the steps taken in individual^ caSes. 

It may also be desirable to keep a similar record as tq^er- 
time (Specimen No. 4), and so prevent resort to it becoming 
chmnic in the cas<{’ of individuals, trades, or departments. 
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Uati*. 


Employr’s j 
No. 


i 


AI1«W.IT1CI\ t 'Romarks 


Hours ; _ _ _ 1 Total 

woikutl. . ’ I ]| 'I'inu*. I 

, ] 1 1 .Dimble.'l 'I work. 


i| asto 


I 


H^ing thus booked the time, entry by entry, and day 
by day,<he timekeeper at the conclusion of the week or 
fortnight, as the case may be, proceeds .p cast across and 
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enter in the column provided, the total tipie madg by the 
employe during such period, and then forvyards the book to 
the office. 

Each employe having been provided with a time 
board, sheet, or card, enters on it, in consonance with 

' S 

Use of cm- instructions received from his foreman, a 

pioyd’s time record of how his day’s time is spent, giving; in 
record two or three words or in symbols, the nature of 
his work, the number of the order (if for plant 
or buildings, called the working order number, if for manu¬ 
facturing any commoditie.s, the manufacturing or stock order 

'J'lMF, RECORD .SIIKFT.—Sl'HClMEN No. 5. 

Name__ No____ 

j, 'i line, 

i Orilin.iry, Owr. 

7'ay l)ay 

Woik. Work. Work. Woik. 



I ; t! 

I ■ !' 


number), and the time spent thereon. In some casefs the 
employes are supplied with sheets or cards, in book or 
portfolio form, but perforated for each day’s use. 

These time records, if used for more than ene day’s 
work, are perhaps most convenient if written on a form, 
which can be easily gummed at one end to d.bolrd. On 
these forms or time slips it is well to have two diryqps 
ruled—the one for a record of ordinary time, the ftther for 
overtime. The firms used for different shops or different 
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classes o^workinen may be distinguished by initial letters 
or signs; or, as jveviously suggested, by the use of paper 
or cards of different colour, or tints. 

I" some ca.ses when a caiJ is used it is found convenient 
to have^it perforated so that each piece of work done is 
entered between the perforations, and the card split up and 
used in the same way as the time slips hereafter referred to. 
It is sometimes practicable to issue, or for employiSs to 
take, one of these cards for each operation from a rack near 
the foreman’s desk in the shop, inu by means of a Time 
Register to automatically record tne time at which a certain 
order was commenced and finished, the employe placing the 
card in another rack when the completion of the order has 
been automatically recorded. Some of these Registers, such 
as the Calculagraph, automatically record the time spent 
on the work, as well as the t’'me it was started and finished. 

The records should be initialled by the .shop foreman 

or leading hand, and afterwards copied by the time clerk 

into a Time Allocation Book. In a business in which 

the work is highly specialized, and in which the employe 

Time re- engaged on one piece or form of work only, 

oords. when and on that for some considerable time, it is 
pOStisd to 

Prime Cost possible, and may be found advantageous, to 
Lodgers. direct sources of 

entry tn the Cost Books * instead of the wages being 
analysed in the mannei described later. It is essential that 
in either case the total entries made in the Cost Books on ac- 
acount of i^ges should agree with the total wages expended. 

The Time Allocation Book previously referred to is 
Time AUocI- time clerk and forwarded, 

tion Bo^ end of each payment period, to 

the*ofnce» 


See Chapter I\'. 
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The two recordstof tune made, viz. the^ Time, Book (as 
prepared by the timekeeper), and the Timp Allocation Book 
Vorifioation entered from the workpeople’s own records, 
of time which are initialled by the leading hand), are, 
when sent to the office, compared, andjn cases 
where differences arise, explanations obtained by the 
Wages Book clerk from the employe or the timekeeper. 
Should the explanation then given not be satisfactory, or 
should it not be received in time, it is incumbent on the 
clerk making up the Wages Book to see that the employe, 
landing the settlement of the question, is paid only for 
the lesser number of hours. In cases in which, owing to a 
breakdown, or inability of a leading hand or foreman to 
immediately start an employe on another order on com¬ 
pletion of that on which he has been engaged, and there 
is a discrepancy between the time of the employe in the 
Time Book and in the Time Allocation Book, the time not 
profitably employed should be charged to a Waste account. 

A suggested form for a Time Allocation Book, which may 
be ruled so as to take the records for a week, fortnight or 
month, is shown (Specimen No. 6). 

Where employes are engaged outside the factory or works 
for any considerable period, and are unable to present 

themselves at the time office on commencing or 
Employes ° 

oQtiide finishing work, it is desirable to have an Out- 
fiiotory. xiine Record Sheet (Specimen No. 7), 

which the leading hand on the premises where the work is 
being carried on is asked to sign as a guarantee of the 
time being correctly recorded. ■ 

This Time Record serves as an authority^ to the time¬ 
keeper for the necessary entries in his book. In the.jjia^in 
of that book it is stated that the time was made outsidd 
the factory or wforks, the place and date being also shown. 
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The tjme jlerk will treat this 
Time Record Sheet as equiva¬ 
lent to the Time Slip or Board 
previously alluded to. 

It is well to draw the special 
attention of the customer for 
whom work is being done out- 
siuc the factory to the request 
that he will note in the “Re- 
raa. k.' ” column any overtime 
made h}’ his order, as many 
seem cither to ignore or be 
ignorant of the fact that the 
higher rate generally paid for 
overtime adds very consider¬ 
ably to the cost of the work 
and sometimes to the amount 
charged for it. 

The economic aspects of 
overtime in relation to fixed 

Kotnrnof Capital arc dealt 
ovortJmo. a subse¬ 

quent chapter. For our present 
purpose it suffices to say that 
if the employer desires to keep 
a check upon, and to reduce to 
a minimum, the overtime that 
is worked, he should require 
the foreman or leading hand, 
in addition to giving an “over¬ 
time slip,” or authority to work 
overtime to an employ^, to be 
handed to the timekeeper, to 
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send to the office a*, the end of each period of p4ymcnt a 
return of overtime made (Specimen No. 8f. 

This return is initialled by the foreman or leading hand 
to show that the overtime has been sanctioned, and the 
clerk making up the Wages Book, to whom the return is 

OUT-WORKS TIME RECORD Slliil-:!'.—Si-i.uMtN \o. 7. 


Workman’s No.__ _ Name 





1 I'loii) : 

In 


Date 


"Wliuru 

r)<>scii|ttiun I OrJi-r ' 

‘Iimc 



D.iy. 


j 


Remark'.. 

to 


(’njr.fgrnl 

rtf Woik. j ^<(1. i-i yi. 

U \| \\ orlccd 





i 

i ■ ■ 

! 



N.B.—In all cases where possible this sheet must be signed by the person 
for whom tire work is bciii'j done, or his reprc•^enta(ivc•, and must be posted 
so as to reach the time clcik by_a.in., on .. 


(Reverse si<le.) 


To 


19 


Wc sh,ill be obliged by your seeing that tlie 
other side of this Time Sliect is correctly filled uj) as regards 
the time of arriving at and leaving your premises; and, 
having done so, by your signing the same. ' 

Should you desire overtime to be made 7)lease enter in 
the “Remarks ” column that it is done at yjur Aquest. 

As these regulations are made to prevent mistaHes and 
abuses, we trust they wdl have youi kind attention. 
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handed, sees that^ no overtime other than that shown 
therein is allowed to pass through that book. 

Instructions can be given cither to the time clerk or 
to the Wages Book clerk, or to both, to prepare a state¬ 
ment showing the amount spent on overtime in cxce.ss of 
the amount that would have been paid had the same work 
been done at ordinary rates. 

This return can simply show the amount paid in 
excess in each trade or to each individual, or it can be 
in a more complete form, as shown in Specimen Ruling 
No. 9. It is desirable that the extra cost of working 
overtime should be noted in the cost records against the 
various orders on which it is incurred. 

In factories where, owing to the solidarity of labour, a 
large number of men and women arc unable to commence, 
or fully carry out, their work unless a smaller number of 
men or women of a particular trade are present, it is some¬ 
times found advisable to insure the greater punctuality on 
the part of the smaller number by instituting a system of- 
fines for late, and of premiums for early, attendance. Thus 
the man who was punctual would get his premium and 
wages for the time made, whilst the unpunctual man would, 
besides losing pay for the time he was absent, be fined. In 
some cases a system of voluntary fines is resorted to, em¬ 
ployes purchasing from the gatekeeper tickets recording 
the rule which has been broken, and the amount paid in 
connection therewith. The amount so contributed is often 
used at regular intervals for festive or charitable purposes. 
Care should be taken in connection with any system of 


fines instituted that the provisions of the yruck Acts are 
respected. The number of times each employe is unpunc- 
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EFCE-WORK RETURN.-SrKCiMKN No. lo. 
• » •» \ 

Week endin":__i*> 


- ^ -/ 

Woikuiai'.V Name 


No._Rate 

Foreman. 


D.itr. 

II.s. 

1 ! ! 

' l>iili , III' iKitf. 

llrs. 

D.H.-. 

' 

Overtime 

Allowaiicer 

Wrdne <!d.ij 


i 

( ; 





1 Kursd.ty 



1 ! 



1 





1 



i 


‘•■'iturd.'ty 







1 

jMomlay 

1 

















1 





Last Ji#lt-rate * 

L'^st percentage on Day-work_ 

Signature of Workman_ 

No. received as Jbove 
Signature of Piece-work Cleik _ 

Balance entered in Wages P>ook 


Total time_at 

Balance_ 

Percentage on Day-work_ 


Time Clerk. 
D 











thought necessary. . The amount of prcmiu"'. or fine in 
each case would then be passed through the Wages Book. 

Despite the former strenuous opposition of trade unions, 
the system of payment by results, generally known as 
piece-work, is extending. Not only do “the ablest and 
strongest raa.stcrs generally insist on it as necissary to 
enable them to carry out their plans freely and to get their 
men to use their best energies, and such employers natu¬ 
rally beat in the race those who yield to the unions,” * but 
the employes arc beginning to recognise that the advan¬ 
tages of the system are not confined to the employers, and 
are withdrawing or modifying their opposition. In many 
factories, boot and shoe, tailoring, coopering, cotton weav¬ 
ing, for example, the majority of the employes are gene¬ 
rally paid on piece wages and not on time rates. The 
employe is remunerated not on the basis of payment for 
time at a rate per hour, day, or week, but by a piece-work 
wage or specified price for the production of a .standard 
article, or the execution of a specific process, both under 
normal conditions, with such modifications of the standard, 
either by extras or deductions, as may correspond with 
specified variations of the standard product, with adjust¬ 
ments in the rates in case of defective materials or tools 
supplied by the employer. Other modes of remunerating 
labour are referred to in our final chapter. '' 

In factories where employes engaged at time rates are 
employed on piece-work, they should, when starting on it, 
supplied with a Piece-work Return Form 
resording (Specimen No. lo), on which is specified the 
piece-work. extent pf the job, and 

the rate at which it is undertaken. The“ piece-worker 

* “Economic.s of Indnstty.’’ By A. and M. P. Marshah. Londoh,- 
Macmillan. 
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returns this'sheet on the completion'«f the work, having 
entered upon it t!ie number of hours spent on that parti¬ 
cular job, for which he has been paid in ordinary course. 
The Return having been initialled by the viewer of the 
Aork, is^asscd on to the time clerk, who checks the time 
entries made thereon from his Time Allocation Book, 
gives it monetary form and enters in his Allocation Book 
the difference between the value of the output at piece- 
rate and the ameunt already paid at time-rate. Any 
balances favourable to the einployt; may be placed to his 
or her credit at the next p^ ce-work settlement, whilst 
adverse balances may be deducted from the time pay, or 
from the next favourable balance. 

The latter course is in practice preferable, as it prevents 
any question being raised by representatives of the Trade 
Union as to deduction from time pay reducing wages below 
the ordinary standard rate. 

The provisions of the Factory Acts and of administra¬ 
tive orders authorised by the Home Secretary as to the 
publication of particulars of piece-ivork rates, or as to check 
weighing, in certain trades have, of course, to be borne in 
mind. 

In some cases it will probably be found impracticable, 
owing to the nature or pressure of other work, to keep an 
employe continuously on the work which he has taken at 
a piece-rate. Under these circumstances the foreman or 
leading hand should at once notify the time clerk, in writ¬ 
ing, that he has taken the employe off piece-work and put 
him on time-work. It may be found desirable for the 
foreman 8r lading hand to keep a Log Book, in which 
such interruptions to piece-working are noted. In a large 
establishment this function might be discharged by the 
piece-work viewer. 
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In any event it wiil be found 
very desirable tt) have a record to 
which reference may, if necessary, 
be made at the time of .cettlement 
as to interruption to piece-working. 

The time clerk, after duly ex¬ 
amining and vouching the piece¬ 
work returns, forwards the same 
to the office, where they can be re- 
checked in a general or detailed 
manner, if thought desirable. 

Considerable advantage accrues 
from a Piece-work Analysis or 
Register Book being compiled 
from these sheets. As indicated 
in Specimen No. 11, such a book 
would show the various rates at 
which work was undertaken, as also 
the percentage in which any kind 

, of piece-work is favour- 
Pioco'work ^ 

Analysis able or unfavourable 
to either the employer 
or the employe; and it would serve 
as a record or check in fixing piece¬ 
work rates. From this sobree also 
comparisons between the percent¬ 
age of piece-work rates and day¬ 
work prices ruling ir the various 
shops or departments can be 
obtained. ' ‘ 

Having been checked, these 
piece-work balances ■may'^be^ 
entered in the Wapes Book 
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(Specimen No. 14). The procedure\pplicable in the case 
of a piecc-worko- is als applicable when more than one 
Return of employe is concerned either as an assistant or 
repsa'or • ^ member ot a piece-work gang. At the con- 

icft. ^ elusion of the contract the remaining balance 
will be apportioned between the workers on the agreed 
basis, and their individual results credited to them in the 
wages sheets. It will also be found advantageous, and in 
large establishments indispensable, for a return or returns to 
be sent by the foreman at ’■epular intervals, either to the 
clerk responsible for the Wages Book or to the principal, 
enumerating the names, trades, and rates of pay of employes 
who have been engaged since the date of the last return, 
at d giving similar information concerning those who have 
resigned or been discharged. This return should also record 
any increases in the rates of pay, any transfers from one 
department to another, al.su the names of employes who arc 
to be fined for neglect of duty or for any other cause, of those 

WAGES ADVICE.-Si'IciMiN No. 12. 

KltfUl^N OF Mkn KngAGKI), JiltSiaNF-D, DiSCHARGT't), PROMOTFI), TRANS- 
J-FRKEIJ UK 1^'INEI), A.N1> Ui- ALLt)\V'ANCKS AND J‘KEM1L’MS, 

I'l_AVoilis, for ihc Wcclc ending __ iq 


IbNOAGED. 


No. 

N.tuu*. 

Occupation. , Rate. 

Name and Address of lust 
Jtmploycr. 






^Specimen continual. 
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WAGICS ADVICE.—Si'i'.ciMEN No. 12- (antmued). 

Lkkj. 


No. 

Name. 

Or< upation. 

Kcni.tiltK.' 

1 





l’KO.M()iri> <JK TrAN.SI'J'.KKIM). 






i 

i K.ih- 1 


No. ; 

1 


< U< iip.ition. 

Fioiii 

To 

Elon. 

lo 

Kern.irks. 




i 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 



Fined. 


No. 

Name. 

Occupation. 

Amount, j Fined for 



1 

1 1 


\Spmmm continued. 
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V 

WAGliS A^VIGE. —Spii;:iMEN So. 

Ai,U)W.vece.s anu J’limuujis. 


N'o. j Nnn*'. 

Orcuiiritit'n 

, 

.•tintiiiiit. 

rremium .illowvd for 

Kcniarks. 

i 

1 



_ 





Eiilocd on l’.iy slieel by__ Sign.ilure 


wJ o arc to receive premiums for some special reason, or 
who arc on leave, or absent through illness or injury, but to 
whom wages or allowances are to be paid, and of those who 
are entitled to “black money” (or “ dirty money ” as it is 
often called), or other extras, with the respective amounts. 

These returns should be duly entered in a Wages Rate 
Rook (Specimen No. 13). At any period the rate of pay 
Wages Kato entered in the Wages Book for all or any of the 
Book. employes can be checked from this book. 

Unless a special book recording the length of the 
employe's ser\ ice and of his or her varying rates of pay 
and otlfer details is kept, the Wages Rate Book may be 
made to serve such purpose. 

If a large number of employes follow the same trade, or 
if there is a recognised scale of rises on a period of employ- 
Saooessive Other basis, it may be well to supplement 

advanoesin tjie Wages Advice (Specimen No. 12) by a 
rates. return, sent into the counting-house on the first 
day of each monfli, showing the names and numbers of 
those to whom it is proposed during^ the month to grant 
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increased pay. TJiis form is 
almost identical with the Wages 
Rate Book (Specimen No. 13), 
with the exception that .before the 
columns showing the successive 
advances there should be inserted 
two columns, the first showing the 
rate of pay in force, and the second 
the proposed rate. The “remarks” 
column should be used for stating 
the reasons for the advance. The 
.sole utility of this form is that 
through its use the principal has 
only to settle the question of pro¬ 
posed increases once a month in¬ 
stead of once a week ; and is 
thereby enabled more conveniently 
to make inquires as to the cha¬ 
racter and capacity of any employe 
who is recommended for an in¬ 
crease of pay. 

In order to have a further check 
on the engagement of additional 
employes, it is often arranged that 
the names of any men w^io have 
been taken on and whose engage¬ 
ments increases the number of 
hands in a particular trade, shall 
be entered in the Wages Book in 
a distinctively colou’-ed 'ink, until 
the employer has seen, sanctioned, 
and initialled the entry on 'the 
Wages Advice recording his en- 
gaeement. 
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It will be s^en from the foregoing tBjt the compilation 
of the Wages Booli is not a difficult matter, and that, if 
ordinary care and attention are given to it, a 

Compilation , . , . , , , , , , 

of Wages /;lencal m'staK“ should not occur; whilst the 

Booii. ^ number of persons through whose hands the 
returns pass, each acting as a check on the others, should 
prevent peculation and fraud. 

The specimen ruling ol a Wages Book (No. 14) is, we 
venture to think, applicable in detail to most, and in 
general principle to all, trades. 

This specimen ruling shows O iumns for the entry of any 
stoppages or deductions for rent of houses, cottages, looms, 
frame.s, troughs, or machinery, where these belong to the 
employer and arc hired to the employe, as also for fuel, 
sick and provident societies, superannuation fund, or other 
purposes, but it must be remembered that under the “Truck 
Ack " no such stoppage or deduction can be made, unless 
there is a written agreement or request, signed by the 
' employe, authorising such deduction or stoppage. All 
employes, therefore, who require such or other deductions 
to be made should be requested to sign a Stoppage 
Agreement Form, or Book, should the latter be the more 
convenient. 

An exceedingly useful “ Memorandum upon the Truck 
Acts,” issued for the Home Office, and obtainable from 
His Majestj's printers, sets out the various purposes for 
which deductions are allowable, provided they are reason¬ 
able. The n»ore recent report (1909) of the .Departmental 
Committee on these Acts has not yet found legislative 
sanction, but it shows the trend of probable legislation. , 

The Truck Acts, of course, do not prevent the practice of 
“suSbing',” whereby an employer sometimes permits an 
employd on occasions of misfortune or special expense to 
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receive an advance of wages to a Jimifed extent, such 
advance being without inierest and repaid by deduction 
from the pay-bill each wee!; until extingui.shed. 

If it is necessary to h ve a permanent record of the 
character jf an employe, as evidenced by the fines 
imposed 0/ the premiums granted, such information can 
be inserted in the Rate Book by means of additional 
columns, or special books arranged with reference to trades, 
as well as to individuals, might be used for this purpose. 

Whether a separate banking ..ccount for wages be kept or 
not, necessitating the employer e .ch week signing a cheque 
snnmary of amount of the previous week’s 

wages. wages, so that the account may be kept in balance, 

he may find it desirable to have a summary of the Wages 
Book prepared (Specimen No. 15), showing the number of 
men and women employed in the various trades, the aggre¬ 
gate of their wages, their average rates of pay, etc. The 
Wages Book and Summaries of Wages should be filed for 
*eady reference, so that, inter alia, if required for any 
puiposc under the Employers’ Liability or Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, or in connection with any insurance 
fund created by the employer, or any policy of insurance 
taken out by him, as a provision against claims under those 
Acts, the total amount paid during a certain period to any 
employe, (fiay b*e ascertained with precision and detail. 

Before passing from this branch of our subject it may 
be well to mention that the signatures of the pay clerk 
and another Responsible person in whose presence the 
wages are paid are often considered sufficient evidence of 

Receipt, for'pajjraent. Pay Bills, if used, often contain 
wages. places at foot for the signatures of foreman, 
the calculators and checkers of the amounts, of the cashier, 
and for a declaration by the pay clerk that the Wages 
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shown thereon hple .been paid by him at the place and on 
the date shown. Even in large establishments what is in 
reality a receipt for the wages paid may be obtained from 
each employe by a process which entails but little trouble. 
The time or pay clerk (as may be considered the more 
expedient) writes out on a slip of paper, ruled and printed 
for the purpose, the date, the employe’s number, and the 
amount receivable. These forms can be distributed by 
the various foremen to their subordinates jjrior to the pay. 
Each employe pre.senting himself at the pay-table hands 
in this " Pay-slip ” to the pay clerk. These receipts can 
be compared with the Wages Book. 

If instead of a Wages Book pay sheets, rolls, or bills 
are used, the receipts can be obtained on the original 
documents by distributing them in the different shops, 
but this would involve considerable labour as compared 
with the procedure first described. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out that in some under¬ 
takings advantage arises Irom, and clerical labour is saved 
by, the wages being tabulated in four weekly, instead of 
monthly periods. In such cases, as the thirteen four 
weekly periods would not coincide with the calendar 
year, some adjustment would be necessary as regards 
any broken period at the beginning and end of the year. 

In all cases where men do not present thcfnselves at 
Unoiaimod Ihe pay-table in ordinary course the pay clerk 
Wages Book, should make an entry in a book specially pro¬ 
vided for that purpose, .showing the man’s ipime, the date, 
and the amount of his pay (Specimen No. i6). 

A signature should be obtained in thfe b6ok for the 
money of each employe, who obtains his or her wages 
in any way other than at the pay-table on the ordinary 
pay-day. 
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i;. 

By means of this book the principal can also see at 
once what wages h^ve noi. been claimed, and can give 
instructions as to the dis|.0Gal of such amounts as have 
b' r*n so longjOutstanding ..i to render their being claimed 
improbable.^ 

Where any considerable number of employes are unable, 


UNCLAIMFI) WAGES HOOK,-Si'rri.MiN .No. lo. 



owing to their hours of work, to be at the pay-table at the 
• appointed time, there may be two or more 

Payment of , , » , i / 

wages to pays at suitable hours, or the employes so 

deputy. absent may empower one of their fellow- 

workers to receive wages on their behalf (Specimen 
No. i/). 

In cases in which employes are engaged permanently or 
Payment of outside the factory, a receipt for 

wages to the wages remitted them may with equal ease 

outside be obtained by means of a form ruled and 

factory. printed in copyable ink (Specimen No. i8). 

The amount of expenses to be entered in the 7th column 
of Specimen 1 ^. 18 against the name of the employe are 
obtained from the Outworkers Travelling and other 
expenses sheets, which are forwarded to the office by the 
official in charge of the outworks operations, by whom they 
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/ 

PAY .WAGES NOTE.-Spfcimes No. i;. 

Memo. *_It) 

To the Cashier. 

Please pay the bc,arer, * * , P’y 

wages, amounting to £ , for the week cticling 

- 19 • 

Same __ _ . _ 

Occupahon 

No. ___ 

The Person receiving the amount above nanieti is responsible for 
delivciing the money to the person to whom it is tine. 


WAGES REIIITTANCE FORM.-Si'KCIME.v No. 18. 

___ .. _ -19 • 

Dear Sir, 

We enclose you herewith_amount¬ 
ing to £ __ ... . . in payment of wages and expenses 

during the __ending_ly as per details 

below. Please obtain the receipts on this form and return to 


Nos. of Notes-__ 

„ Postal Orders 


Wages. 


I'.xpcnscs, 




Heceived in 

Total 

payment us 

amount 

per amount 

roccivttd. 

opposite my 


name. 
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should be certified. Each item of eit^ense, such as railway 
fares, lodging money, or allowance for daily maintenance, 
“ walking lime,” etc., should be separately shown. 

As regards the method o, paying wages, we may point 
out that in large establishments, prior to drawing the 
Metbodot Amount from the bank, it is almost obligatory 
paytag that the totals of each page of the Wages Book 
should be analysed so that such proportions of 
gold, silver, and copper may be obtained as will prevent 
the necessity for further change. This is done by means 
of a cash sheet (Specimen No. 19;, vv'hich also serves as a 


CASH SHEET.— SfKClMFN No. ly. 


No. ol I’dgi!. 

Notci.. 

Sovereigns, 

u.iif- ! 

Copper. 







check upon the addition of each page in the Wages Book, 
and by assigning to each page of the Wages Book the 
exact proportiq# of cash required to pay all the wages 
entered on that page, is further useful in localising 
mistakes in the process of counting out the money to be 
paid to each employ^ The process of distributing wages 
is often by means of small tin boxes bearing the numbers 
by which the vjorkpeople arc known for time-taking and 
recording purposes. These numbers of course agree with 
the numbys of their checks (see p. 20). In some cases 
the amount is placed in envelopes on which in printed 
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spaces the employe’s pame, number, and the make-up and 
amount of his wages are entered. 

If tin bo.x:es are used they are placed ifl trays constructed 
Money to hold 100 each, and arranged in ten squares 
trays. (Specimen No. 20). ' 

The employes arc called to the pay-tabfc by their 
numbers and in consecutive order, the duties of pay clerk 
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being discharged by the cashier, or some official who has not 
been engaged in the process of counting the' money, or in 
the compilation or checking of the Wages Book, The pay 
clerk hands to each employe his or her particular tin or enve¬ 
lope against the presentation of the receipt form (explained 
on page 44). If owing to the large number of hands, the 
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pay vvoul(jj otherwise take up 
much time, ?t may be found 
expedient to have two or more 
pay-tables and pay clerks, or 
there may be variation, one set 
of workpeople being paid first 
one week, second another week, 
or payment may be made from 
shoo to shop, and so forth ; but 
on i..e whole it is advisable 
that the process of paying 
wages should be completed in 
as few minutes as possible. As 
a general rule payment takes 
place after hours, that is in the 
c.nploycs’ time. Insurances 
against misappropriation by 
cashiers and pay clerks can be 
affected with any of the well 
known Guarantee Societies. 

hrom the Time Allocation 
Book (Specimen No. 6 ) the 
Wages ab- time clerk should 
make an abstract 
weekly, fortnightly,' 
or monthly as required, showing 
the various working or stock 
orders on which time has been 
spent. This summary or ab¬ 
stract .should show against the 
various orders the cost of labour 
during that period in the re¬ 
spective departments or trades 
(Specimen No. 21). 

K 



straot for 
purpose of 
cost. 
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The totals so copipiled should agree with that in the 
Wages Hook for the same period. This abstract of wages 
will form the basis of the debit to the Cost Ledger (see 
Chapter IV.) for labour expended upon the various 
operations carried on. 

It is evident that the totals so entered on the Abstract 
of Wages Sheet may easily be traced back to the Time 
Allocation Book, and that any more detailed information 
that may be required can thus be easily and promptly 
obtained. 

In some cases it is desirable to post these Wages 
Abstracts in a Wages Journal under the respective Stock, 
Plant or other orders (to be hereafter described), with cross 
divisions for various trades, and post the totals of these 
entries to the respective orders in the Cost Ledger, every 
quarter or half year, as may be considered the more service¬ 
able. In such cases reference for details can, when desired, 
be made back from the Cost Ledger to the Wages Journal 
and to the Wages Abstracts, with the records on which the 
latter is based. 

, The diagram opposite page 52 will serve to 
books and show the relation of the various forms and books 
referred to in this chapter. 

It remains to be observed that when a pereon who has 
been engaged presents himself at a factor/ for Work, as the 
Adhesion posting of the rules in conspicuous places in 
rniM^b”^ the works is not of itself sufficient to prove 
cmpioyos. knowledge, the timekeeper should obtain his 
signature to a book or form testifying that the rules of the 
factory have been duly read and noted. If any system of 
fines is adopted, the attention of the employ ^ should be called 
thereto when engaged, and if agreed to by him a record of 
such consent should be made. In some cases a book 
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containing the rules and * jgulations of the factory, a short 
description of the time system in use, the method of dealing 
'vith material, and the -ries of numbers or symbols used 
lor Standing Orders, is supplied to skilled workmen on 
their joiniijg* the business. The timekeeper should also 
obtain the name and address of the last employer, and 
fill in and forward to the coanting-house a character form 
for transmission to him. This form, which would ask for 
information as to the propo' x’ employe’s character and 
capacity, his rate of pay, and possibly other details of a 
Character personal nature, when returned filled in should, 
book. gCfgf consideration, be filed in a Character 
Bo )k or on the Card Index or other system, so as to be 
easily available. The address of every employe should be 
Address taken when engaged, and should be entered in 
book. an Address Book. It is very desirable that 

periodically the whole of the employes should be asked for 
their addresses, and the.se when obtained compared with 
‘the existing entries. In cases in .vhich workpeople may 
be required on urgent or pressing work it is especially 
desirable to know their correct addresses, and it may there¬ 
for; be necessary to impose a fine for not notifying change 
of address. 

The timekeeper should furthermore keep Registers, in 
accordance vdth'the Factory Acts, of the children, young 
Resistor of P*-’''®®’’®’ women employed in the factory 
women and as well as a record of the cleansing and white- 
obiidren. ^ajhing, etc., of the shops as required by those 
Acts. He should also inform some responsible person 
when any*chil(lren are engaged, and should see that the 
necessary certificates as to education are produced, and 
that the certifying surgeon after making the examination 
required by the Act duly attests the Register. 
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We have not deaJt with the appropriation of fines im¬ 
posed, or the deductions on account of superannuation, 
Houses bo- Other funds, or with the occupation by 

longing to employes of houses bcloncring to the firm, 
Arms ooeu- , , 

plod by as these more correctly appertain to the books 
Work-people, system of commercial accounts, with 

which it is not our province here to deal. In the last case, 
should an arrangement be made by which the work¬ 
people, in consideration of not paying rent for the houses 
they occupy, receive less wages than they otherwise would, 
then the interest on the capital invested in the buildings 
forms an element in the cost of production, and should 
be debited to the Cost Ledger as a percentage upon 
the wages paid or in common with the indirect e.xpcnses 
to be referred to later. In practice, however, it is found 
that it is preferable to pay full wages, to collect the amount 
of the rent from the work-people who occupy the houses, 
such amount being dealt with as revenue, and to enter the 
particulars of and amounts received from individual 
tenancies, with records of any premises “ void ” or unlet, 
weekly or quarterly on a Rent Roll, or in a Rents Receiv¬ 
able Book, ruled to show for each quarter the weekly or 
other receipts from each tenant, with columns for arrears 
brought and carried forward. These records ere of special 
utility where the system of compounSing for rates is 
adopted. 
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STOKES. 

One of the first points to be c'lnsidered in a review of 
the accounts of a manufacturing trading concern is the 
Purchase of question of the purchase of the materials or 
materials, commodities which are essential to the carry¬ 
ing on of the business, whether the articles obtained are 
to be used as plant or for its maintenance, or are for the 
puipose of manufacturing, or are simply to be retailed. We 
aim, therefore, in this chapter, to show the wants to be 
provided for in order to insure economy in the purchase 
and consumption of material, and to suggest those forms 
by which an employer may assure himself that the raw 
materials of his trade are being bought in the cheapest 
market, and economically and properly used. 

The initiative in the purchase of materials must neces¬ 
sarily be taken ' y those more directly engaged with the 
Initiatory details of manufacture, such as the foreman or 
stags. • ove^Iboker. The storekeeper, having found 
either that he has not a supply of the required or similar 
material, or that his stock is low and needs replenishing, 
enters a recor^ of his requirements in a Stores Requisition 
Book, which can be periodically submitted to the principal, 
whose preSrin^e it is to determine when, and in what 
quantity, it is desirable to purchase material. 

If there are numerous branches the Requisition Book 
would be entered up in the counting-house, daily or weekly 
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as the exigencies pf .the business require, from the forms 
sent in by the heads of the several departments. These 
Stores Re- requisitions may be as shown in Specimen No. 
qnisitiou. 22. If made in duplicate the copy may, after 
the goods are ordered, be referred to the requisitionist, 
with any information as to the terms and conditions of 
the order which it is necessary for him to know. The 
Stores Requisition Book should contain columns for enter¬ 
ing in the date of requisition, a description of the goods, 
the department or purpose for which they arc required, and 
the name of the firm to whom it is proposed to give the 
order. Columns showing the rate at which the goods are 
to be supplied, the quantity in stock, the last purchasing 
price, and the name of last supplier, and the maximum and 
minimum stocks—as these may from time to time have to 
be altered according to circumstances—may also be pro¬ 
vided for the guidance of the principal. When the entries 
in the Requisition Book have been examined and allowed, 
an order for the articles would be issued. The advantage 
of all orders for the purchase of goods emanating from one 
centre, instead of each department being able to supply its 
own individual needs, is that it permits the principal of 
the business not only to control in a very large degree the 
character and amount of the consumption, but he, or the 
buyer or the purchasing department, as tW caSc may be, 
can thus contract far more favourably for the supply of the 
goods required than would otherwise be the case. Even 
if by this concentration a little delay in obt^ning supplies 
is caused, it need not lead to inconvenience, as the re¬ 
quisitions can, in the majority of cases, ver); wefl be made 
in anticipat'on of the demand arising. 

Should the principal determine to contract for the supply 
of certain goods over a period of time, it is desirable that 
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the invitation-to-tender forms issued him should be 
uniform, and should state clearly and concisely the 
conditions on which the goods will be purchased and paid 
lo! This form should also state when and where the 
patterns or^samples may be seen, the date on which tenders 

STORES REQUISITION. —Spfcimen No, 22. 


No. 


Dcpailment. 


A supply of the underment. 'fit d ..rticlcs is rcqniied. 


Article. 

i’urpose ;, Date of 
' last ‘.iipply. 

i 

Quantity 

last 

supplied. 

I‘y whom 
supplied. 

Kale of 
last supply. 

Present Stock 
and Remarks 
with MMtmum 
and Minimum 
Slocks. 


1 



.. 



STORES REQUISITION BOOK.- -Specimen No. 23. 


Date of ; Goods 

. 0 . Iquired. '^1' 

1 1 

Pur- 

pose. 

To be 
ordered 
from 

0 

No. 

der. 

Rate. 

Invoice. 

Remarks. 

Max. 

Stocks. 

Mm. 

Stocks. 

Amount. 

Date. 

_ 

• 

• 




1 

1 





will be received and opened, and the usual notification that 
the propoSing.purchaser does not bind himself to accept 
the lowest or any tender. The Prevention of Corruption 
Act has ctone much to safeguaid the rights and interests of 
employers against malversation, and it is advisable that all 
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employes should bp ae well acquainted with its provisions 
as the employer. 

It is desirable that a Stores Contract Register be kept, 
that particulars of each contract should be entered therein, 
with the date of the various supplies, so that ^le position 
under the contract may be rapidly and easily ascertained. 

If the contract or order is to supply to pattern or sample, 
the storekeeper should keep a Pattern or Samples Register, 
showing dates on which duplicates (which usually bear some 
identifying seal or mark), were forwarded or handed to sup¬ 
pliers, and a record of the place of deposit of the originals. 

Specimen ruling No. 23 shows the headings of a Stores 
Requisition Book, which will probably suffice in most cases, 
but the other headings referred to would also be found useful. 

The date and amount of the invoice can, of course, only 
be inserted at the conclusion of the transaction and when 
the goods are delivered, but their entry gives a useful 
record, and is valuable as a check. 

It having been decided to order the material requisi- * 

tioned, there should be made out from such requisitions 

_ ^ „ the order to the vendors. These orders should 
Order Form. 

specify the conditions on which the goods are 
ordered as to delivery, carriage and packing, the route by 
which they are to be sent, the place and time at which 
they will be received, the mode of testfiig qflality, the 
terms and date of payment, including the cash discount, if 
any, which will be deducted, and instructions as to acknow¬ 
ledging receipt of order, sending advice nptes, invoices, 
and statements of account. 

If there is any arrangement as to paymenf of penalty in 
case of delay in delivery, or defects in manufacture, the 
clause or condition of the order should state that it is as by 
way of liquidated damages. In this connection it may be 
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pointed out that it is desi’-able that those concerned with 
the ordering, accepting, or forwarding of material or finished 
products, should have some general acquaintance with the 
piovisions of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893. 

In sorae^cases, contracts are entered into for supplies 
extending over a period, and the conditions are either em¬ 
bodied in correspondence, or preferably in the clauses of a 
formal contract. These contracts .should be summarised 
in the Stores Contracts Register previously referred to. 
It is desirable that orders for dcLveries of portions of these 
contract supplies should be made on the ordinary order 
forms, any necessary alterations being made thereon. In 
other respects, this mode permits of the same procedure 
being obsei ved with contracts as with orders. 

In the case of purchases of small value through Petty 
Cash, the cashier should advise the storekeeper monthly 
as to nature, quantities, and values of goods so purchased, 
the storekeeper should nominally pass an order for the 
• goods, as if the cashier were an independent supplier, and 
the debits to the working orders would thus find their way 
into the books in the usual manner. 

’ n some cases orders to supply goods may be contained 
in a letter or a series of letters, or in some cases of emer¬ 
gency goods may be ordered orally. In these instances it 
is desirablfc for feference and other purposes, as well as for 
facilitating dealing with the invoices, that pro forma orders 
should be sent to the suppliers, even if it is only possible 
to do so after^the goods have been delivered. 

The order forms should, for reference, be numbered con¬ 
secutively* by, the ordering department, and subsidiary 
references, by initial letters, symbols, or numbers, might 
appear a» numerators over the order number, or be inter¬ 
woven therein, so that, through the order number, the 
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department or persop requisitioning, with the number of 
the requisition, can be clearly traced, and a great deal of 
inter-rcference thereby be saved. The use of the back 
of the order form for invoicing purposes will be referred 
to when dealing with the procedure as to invoices. 

It is sometimes considered that if the order forms have 
counterfoils, arc press-copied or are manifolded by means 
of carbon sheets, and signed by a responsible person, the 
necessity for a Requisition Book is not very apparent. It 
will be found, however, in practice that while the work 
required to keep such a book is but .slight, the facilities it 
affords for reference, and for noting the orders when 
executed, present many advantages. It is a question of the 
relative value of labour, and it is often more economical for 
a clerk to give regularly a portion of his time to certain 
work than for an employer to have occasionally to give a 
few minutc.s. If it is thought desirable to send copies of 
the orders issued to several departments, the necessary 
number of copies can be made in one operation by the • 
use of carbon sheets. 

To avoid confusion it is often considered that all goods 
received should pass through the Stores Account, even if 
ordered for some particular work only, and not be charged, 
as is sometimes the case, to the work as direct goods. 

Different systems obtain in different ti*a^es «)f dealing 
with the registration of invoices for goods supplied. Many 
Registration firms stipulate for invoices in duplicate or tri- 
ofinvoicos. plicate to be distributed among, j^nd dealt with 
by, the departments concerned. In some instances the 
order forms sent by the purchasers are prin^ted ^ind ruled 
on the back, so that that portion of the order form can 
also be used by the vendors for invoicing purposes. This 
is a matter of considerable convenience to the purchasers, 
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and if the back is ruled and printed „in^copyable ink, the 
use of the form can be deprived of any disadvantages to 
the vendor. In almost all cases it is stipulated that an 
advice note of the dispatch of the goods should be sent to 
the officer in charge at the place to which the goods are 
sent, and it is generally desirable that the supplier should 
be requested to send a duplicate to the ordering depart¬ 
ment. In such cases the officer in charge may be requested 
to send to the head office daily a Stores Received Form 
ruled to show the species of good from whom and whence 
they have been received, the weight, measurement, num¬ 
ber, remarks as to condition, and having a column for the 
initia’s of the clerk at the head office, who compares this 
Stores Received Form with the invoice, and makes on 
each the necessary numerical cross references to the other. 
Among the advantages of tk's method may be mentioned 
the retention of the original invoice at the head office, with 
the consequently lessened liability to loss, or delay, and, 
*in cases where it is desirable, the easier restriction of infor¬ 
mation as to price or other conditions of the order. A 
system much in vogue is that of making one invoice per¬ 
form all functions. When this plan is adopted the vendor 
of the goods should be requested to send the invoice direct 
to the counting-house, notwithstanding that in pursuance 
of directions the*goods are delivered at the works or else¬ 
where accompanied by a delivery note. Immediately on 
receipt of the invoice it should be examined with the view 
of ascertaining;whether the general conditions of the order 
have been complied with, and the price charged is as stipu¬ 
lated. If the primary request to quote the order number 
is not complied with it is desirable, without further exami¬ 
nation, to return the invoice to the suppliers forthwith, so 
as to prevent a recurrence. Should the invoice be found 
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correct, it should be slumbered and sent to the storekeeper, 
foreman, or other person to whom the goods have been 
delivered, for him to certify as to the correctness or other¬ 
wise of their quantity and quality; and it can also be 
signed by the works manager as to quality if qn additional 
check is thought necessary. After comparison the counter¬ 
foil or copy of the order should be so marked or ticked as 


INVOICE REGl.STER BOOK.-.Spechik.n No. 24. 
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advisable, if the number of invoices is large, to enter them 
on receipt in a Register Book (Specimen No._.24). The 
procedure is for the storekeeper to enter the invoice in a 
Stores Re- Stores Received Book (Specimen No. 25), and 
cetved Book. on it the folio on which it “has been 
entered in that Book. 
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The entries in the Stores 
Received Book in turn arc 
Stores posted in the Stores 
Lodger. Ledger to the Dr. 
sides of the accounts to which 
they belong. These two books 
bear to materials the same re¬ 
lation that the Dr. side of the 
Casi’ Book and the Cash 
Account in the Commercial 
Ledger bear to the cash. 

The accounts in the Stores 
Ledger vary widely in dif¬ 
ferent factories or works. In 
engineering, building, and 
many other trades, metals and 
timbers, under their various 
sub-divisions, are naturally, the 
chief among a number of other 
important headings. In some 
cases, to save the multiplica¬ 
tion of Ledger headings, stores 
are classified as Special or 
General, the accounts of those 
falling under the first category 
being kept individually, and 
those falling under the second 
being posted to a general 
Stores Account, or various 
sectional accounts. Tabular 
forms are also often used to 
lessen or avoid great detail in 
the Stores Ledgers. The many 
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uses of this book v/ill'be more fully explained as we proceed 
with our subject, and particularly in the chapter on Surveys. 
It will suffice at this stage to mention that it is the duty of 
the clerk keeping the Stores Ledgers to sec that the store 
of certain commodities never falls below h'^ minimum 
quantity named by the principal, or exceeds the maximum 
quantity authorised by him. 

References to the various records in connection with the 
purchase of material, and the certificates as to the quality 
of the goods purchased and of the correctness of 
the quantity and rate can be shown on the in¬ 
voice itself by means of india-rubber stamps 
typed as shown below (Specimen No. 27). 

INVOICE ENDORSEMENT.-SriiciMEN No. 27. 


Certifica¬ 
tion of 
tnvoicos. 


Invoice Register 

Xo. 

Stores Requisition Book 

I'ol._ 

Stoics Received Rook 

Fol. 

Invoice Alloca’ion Rook 

Fol. 


2nd part of 

Received in good condition.........Store’-eeper 

Approved.Works Manager 

Rate and Amount checked.Invoice Clerk 

' Certified...Accountant 

Passed for payment on. hy ... 

Cheque or Cash paid on...by. 

Upon being returned to the counfing-house the 
loToioe aho- invoices are entered in an Invoice Allocation 
cation Book. q,. Bought Day-book, from which the items are 
posted in the aggregate in the Commercial Ledger to the 
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debit of Stofcs, and in detai' to the »rcdit of the vendors 
of the goods. As these are counting-house books we do 
not show specimen rulings. 

It will be obvious that by these means the debit to the 
General Stores Account in the Commercial Ledger, on 
account of material purchased, will agree with the aggre¬ 
gate of the special accounts posted from the Stores 
Received Book to the Stores Ledger. 

Cases arise in which materia’s or tools are purchased, 
and for convenience a''e stored .it the seller’s works or 
elsewhere, or are waiting forwarding instructions at a 
carrier’s wharf or railway shed. If the vendor’s invoice is 
dealt vith prior to the goods passing through the Stores, 
the goods represented by the invoice should be debited to 
a “Stores at Out-Stations Account’’ or “Stores in Transit 
Account,’’ and not to the Geneial Stores Account. In these 
accounts stores at the docks or in bonded warehouses may 
also be included. Sometimes invoices for goods are dated 
forward so as to lengthen, for the beni fit of the buyer, the 
period during which credit is given, or certain scales of 
discount are operative. In such cases it is necessary to 
sec tl at the invoices are brought into the books on the 
actual and not the paper dates. 

Exceptionally, goods may have to be purchased free on 
cart or rail ait .'e|Ter’s works, or at a forwarding station or 
wharf. In such cases the cost of delivery should be added 
to the purchasing price of the goods, and the invoice and 
freight note treated as one document. 

The result of the periodical survey of the stores (or 
KoBnuof ^toc^-taking) would under this system agree 
t«S' Stores Ledger in regard to 

*’ ithe particular classes of materials, but should 
also agree collectively with the Stores Account in the 
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Commercial Ledger.? This is a matter of paramount impor¬ 
tance in securing accuracy in factory accounts, and in 
removing one of the principal elements of uncertainty in a 
balance-sheet. 

So far we have only traced the records it is advisable 
to make in connection with the purchase and receipt of 

materials. We have now to consider the 

Consump¬ 
tion of routine appertaining to the withdrawal of 

material from store for the manufacture of 
stock, for the running or upkeep of machinery and plant, 
or for any other purpose. 

The initiative in the expenditure of material for manu¬ 
facturing purposes should' take the form of an instruction 
from the principal or manager of the business to the 
manager of the works to make for stock the required 
commodities, and authorising the withdrawal from store, 
by the methods to be described, of such material as may 
be thought necessary for that purpose. The instruction 
would probably take a form such as that shown (Specimen 
No. 28), and might be with two counterfoils, or, by means 
of carbonised sheets, with two duplicates. In some cases 
the manufacture may in part be of a number of small and 
almost similar articles in large quantities, and the material 
used can only be worked up advantageously in the com¬ 
bination of parts or processes. In such'a care, what may 
be described as generic Stock Orders are often issued by 
the management, one order covering a variety of similar 
articles. Standardised and jnterchangealjle parts manu¬ 
factured for stock as replacements are usually dealt with, 
as regards registration and routine, in tlje s&me way as 
Stock Orders for a complete article. 

Before any order to manufacture is given it is advisable, 
as tending to produce greater economy in cost of production. 
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that the designer, draughtsman, or* other person best 
acquainted with its processes and details, on a properly 
Est.i--toto ruled and heade 1 form, should estimate the 
mraufM- probable cost that will be incurred in wages and 
tore. riateriais and the time that different classes of 
machinery will be in use in the production of the articles in 

INSTRUCTION 'TO F'OREMAN OK WORKS.— SPECIMEN No. 2.8. 

Dale_ 

Slock Order No.— 

To Mr. _ 

ricasc make for 
Stock to the above 
nmnbcr the undermen- 
lioned articles, and for 
that purpose employ 
labour, and withdraw 
material from Store as 
per accompanying es¬ 
timate, No.- 


I'oieman__ 

^ Bate of completion_ 

question. This estimate .should be a minimum rather than a 
ma.Nimum one. The works manager or foreman should be 
supplied with a complete specification of all material and 
parts included fn the estimate. The storekeeper should also 
be furnished with the same particulars, and should not, with¬ 
out special authority, issue more material for the order than 
is estimated. There is always a tendency for more time and 
material to be spent in manufacture than are absolutely 
necessary, and the probability is that when once a surplus 

K 
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quantity of material'has been withdrawn from store, instead 
of being returned undiminished, it is in great part, if not 
entirely, lost in wasteful proces.se.s or in other ways ; or the 
effective localisation of cost may be hindered by foremen 
exchanging material with each other without the ex¬ 
change being properly recorded. 

The foreman having received instructions to proceed 
with the manufacture, should draw upon the storekeeper 
for material to the estimated extent by means of a 
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requisition, sometimes called a Stores^Issac Note, but 
which, to prevent confusion with the Stores Issued Book, 
and for technical distinction may be called a Stores 
Warrant. This may cither have a counterfoil as shown 
(Specimen No. 29), or be written in duplicate by means of 
Stores carbon sheets; or on a single sheej printed in 

Warrant. copyable ink, so that the formMtself, as well as 
the entries written on it, may be copied by means of a press. 

In some factories, save in cases of emergency, the Store 
is Open for distribution for rf»rtain tvrioHc ar r^rfam h/\t^re 
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only. In other factories stores are Issued on warrants 
signed by the workmen, the foreman countersigning them 
at the Store in the course u, the day on which the material 
is issued. 

The storelieeper should enter all materials issued by 
him in compliance with warrants, in the Stores Issued Book 
S'oros (Si)ecimen No. 30), which in due course is 
ibsucd Book, posted in the Stores Ledger to the credit of 
the respective accounts. 


STORICS ISSUED BOOK.— Specimen No. 30. 



Some little difficulty may be experienced both by 
the storekeeper and the clerk keeping the Cost Books 
Numboring » following chapter, unless some 

Stores arrangement is made by which all warrants 
are^nnumbered consecutively. When they all 
emanate from one centre they may be consecutively typed 
in the booki: when printed, but when they emanate from 
foremen of several departments or leading hands in various 
shops, it will be /ound advantageous for the storekeeper to 
be provided with a numbering machine, with which to type 
number all vvarrants as they reach him. The warrants from 
the different shops or departments may be printed on 
differently tinted papers. 

All labour and material expended in manufacture of 
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goods should be bo6kcd to the Number ajjpearing on the 
stock Order Order given by the principal, for convenience 
called the Stock Number, to distinguish it from 
the Working Number hereafter referred to. Working 
Numbers are those assigned for recording <‘hc recurring 
and general costs of the factory, the maintenance and 
upkeep of plant, machinery, and buildings, and any 
c.xpenditurc other than that incurred in manufacture for 
stock. 

The Stores Warrant when entered in the Stores Issued 
Book, should be forwarded to the counting-house, where 
„ * - . it finds its way into the Cost Book, and forms 
one of the constituents of the credit to the stores 
account in the Commercial Ledger. The Stores Warrants 
may be posted direct into the Cost Ledger, as will be shown 
in the nc.xt chapter, or it may in some cases be found 
desirable to post them in a Stores Journal under the re¬ 
spective Stock, I’lant, or other orders, to be hereafter 
described, with the necessary information as to material, 
weight, number, rate, and cost fully entered therein, and 
to post the totals of these entries to the respective orders 
in the Cost Lodger every quarter or half year as may 
be considered the more serviceable. In such cases 
reference for details can, when desired, ke made back 
from the Cost Ledger to the Stores Journal, and eventually 
to the Stores Warrant. 

Before leaving the subject of the stores books, however, 
it is necessary to explain that materials returned to vendors 
Stores Re- ^te entered in a Stores Rejected Book (Speci- 
jeotedBook. jsJq which, ill its purpose, is co-exten- 
sive with the Stores Issued Book. 

The entries in this book are based upon the credit 
notes received from the vendors for the goods returned. 
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STORKS RKJECTED BOOK— SPEfcisiEN Ko. 31. 



The storekeeper should on returning an. goods to the 
vendors enter the transaction in the Stores Rejected Book, 
but leaving the spaces for the number and date of credit 
note, and the rate and value of the returns blank, until he 
has received through the counting-house the credit note 
from the vendors. The office is advised of the rejection 
of goods either by an entry on the invoice or by means 
of a Stores Sent Away form. 

* This Stores Sent Away form may require registration in 
th counting-house in the .same way as an invoice, and the 
n . * records will be similar. If it be thought 

ofcredit inadvisable to open a credit note register, the 
notes may be registered in red ink in the In¬ 
voice Registei^Book and the words “ credit note ” might be 
added. The credit note may by means of an india-rubber 
stamp, bear references corresponding to those impressed 
on the invoices. Specimen ruling No. 27 will equally apply 
in this case, s^ve in the titles of the books referred to, 
which would be:— 

Credit'Note Register No.- 

Stores Rejected Book Fol.- 

Gt)ods Returned Outward Book Fol.- 

It will probably be found that in many cases a reference 
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to the Stores Reijuisition Book can be dispensed with on 
the credit note. If the rejections are at all numerous, owing 
to the nature of the business, or to the nature of the stores 
used in manufacture, it may perhaps be desirable not only 
for the storekeeper to keep a Stores Rejected) Book, but to 
advise the office of defects in material by means of a Stores 
Rejected Note, and to send with it the original invoice 
duly cancelled. This note should specify the reason for 


•STORES DEBIT NOTE.— SrvciMFN Nn. 32. 



rejection, either as regards non-compliaijce«with terms of 
the order or quality of material. It is desirable that 
examination of stores should be made as promptly as 
possible after receipt, but that right of rejection should be 
reserved with regard to those Stores defects in which can 
only be observed when they are worked up ^ or worked 
upon. * 

In addition to the process of receiving, examining, and 
if need be, rejecting stores supplied by vendbrs, and of 
issuing material for manufacture, the store-keeper will 
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receive from the foremen or over-lookers material which 
Return to has been drawn out in i.xtess of the quantity 
su^lus required, or the scrap material from some 

material. manufacturing ope'atici. It is not unusual for 
material drtwn out of store in excess of requirements to 
remain in the factory, and be used for the next similar 
stock order, but this procedure is open to serious objection, 
and the desirability of sending the material back to the 
Stores Debit Store with a Stores Debit Note (Specimen 
Note. No. 32) cannot be too .strongly urged. Not only 
does the direct return of material to stole prevent waste or 
improper appropriation, but it conduces to the loealisation 


.SHOP ItKTURNS HOOK.—Sl'KcaMfN No. 3?. 



of the cost manufacture. If the surplus material is not 
so treated, the "Stock order, in respect of which it has been 
withdrawn, will appear at a higher cost than it should, 
while the work upon which such material is used without 
warrant will Jjave the benefit without being charged. In 
either case the records of cost of production are fallacious, 
and loss *may»thus be incurred. In some cases in which 
rigid adherence to this rule involves great inconvenience 
and expense, it is sometimes allowed to transfer material 
from one shop to another by means of a Shop Transfer 
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Note, and at regular intervals to issue corresponding Stores 
Debit Notes and Stores Warrants. 

The old material, or “Shop Sweepings,” which cannot 
be credited to any particular Stock Order, should be re¬ 
turned to the stores with a Stores Debit Notelcrediting it 
to one or more of the series of numbers or standing orders 
allotted to maintenance of machinery. It is desirable to 
pass all saleable material through the stores in this manner 
whether it is .sold forthwith, or remains till a quantity has 
accumulated, or prices have ri.sen. In the case of the sale 
of all such material, it is usual to stipulate for payment 
when price is accepted, or before delivery. Material spoiled 
in working, or defective products or “ wasters ” should also 
be returned to, or pa.ssed through, the stores by means of a 
Stores Debit Note, the working or other order number 
should be credited with the full co.st of the material and 
the work done on it, and the difference between such cost 
and the value of the product should be debited to a Com¬ 
plaint, Mistakes, Spoilt Work, or Waste account, which * 
should be so analysed that each shop or department, and 
each employe who has contributed to the result may be 
reminded in due course of the cost of carelessness. In some 
trades, such as foundry and pottery, a certain percentage 
of defective products are a normal factor in pttjduction. In 
these instances the same procedure may be adopted, and will 
tend to prevent any increase in the percentage, and in some 
cases to reduce it, owing to detailed information leading 
to inquiries as to the cause or causes of the iacrease.* 

* There is great variation 'n the mo-le of ilealing with wasl^as an item of 
cost in Cotton and similar mills. Some of these mcliiodk. are dc.'^crilied in 
‘‘Textile Manufacturing Cost-- ”by Joel llarlen, 7%' Journal of Aaountancy, 
New York. 

“ The value in use cf a bell with a Haw in it is very little ; it can be u.sed 
only as old metal, and thejcforc its jirice ib only that of the old metal in it. 
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The Stores Debit Note having been p'jsted by the .store¬ 
keeper in a Shop Returns Book (Specimen No. 33), is 
Shop Re- forwarded to the counting-house, where it is 
turns Book, 35 recording a factor in the cost, as 

will be explfrined in '■he following chapter. 

The entries in the Shop Returns Book are (as shown in 
the Diagram 11.) posted to the Dr. side oC the Stores Ledger. 

There is another source fre.n which a storekeeper may 
receive goods, viz., from the warehouse of the firm. These 
Transfers cascs are likely to be cxeeptii.nal, andean be 
storaand conveniently dealt w'ith in the 

worokouse. subsequent chapter on Stock. At present it 
suffices to say that as between the warehouseman in charge 
of the manufactured commodities or stock, and the store¬ 
keeper in charge of the raw material of trade or stores the 
departmental adjustments of account.s, are made by means 
of a Transfer Book. The nature of this book will be 
explained later, and it is necessary to anticipate the subject 
*a' this stage to the extent only of stating that .so far as the 
storekeeper is concerned, the items in the Transfer Book are 
posted in the Stores Ledger to the Dr. side of the respective 
accounts in the same way as other receipts of material. 

Sometimes the storekeeper may have sent into store 
material whiejt has been recovered from plant and build¬ 
ings, or parts of machinery which is no longer serviceable. 
In these cases the stores accounts will be debited in the 
usual manner, by means of a Plant Recovered Note, These 


When it was being cast the same trouble and expense .was incurred for ii as for 
other bells wh jph turned out sound. Its expenses of production were the same 
as tho.se of sound belts ; but they have good value in use, and .are therefore sold 
at a high price. The price of each p irticid.ir bell i.s limited by its value in 
use. What the law of Normal Value stales is that the price of cracked 
bells and sound bells together must, in the long run, cover the expense of 
making bells." Professor Alfred Marshall, " Economics of Industry.” 
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transactions in relgition to the machinery and capital account 
of the business will be dealt with in the chapters on Fixed 
Capital and Machinery Use (Chapters VI. and VII.). 

Diagram II. gives a complete view of the books and 
forms mentioned in this chapter, and their connection with 
each other, and we would refer to the remarks in the 
Introductory Chapter to the effect that the books are 
suggested more for the purpose of showing what the 
transactions are than as giving stereotyped forms .applicable 
to every case without modification. It will be manifest 
that, provided the principles arc not lost sight of, there is 
every scope for further division, or greater concentration, 
as may be required. 

The procedure referred to in this chapter, as well as 
other chapters in this book, is in principle, and with but 
slight modification in practice, applicable to ascertaining 
and recording the cost of continuous processes, per ton, per 
thousand feet, or other unit of weight or measurement. In 
some trades two or more qualities of the same article, oi^ 
residual, or bye-products may be produced at the same time. 
In such cases all items of cost that are directly incurred in 
connection with a particular product should be so allocated, 
whilst items, like motive power, of which the direct incidence 
is not known, when their use cannot be Jo^liscd, can be 
distributed over the various products on a percentage basis, 
the scale on which such percentage is based generally having 
the time taken by the various products as the main factor. 

It is desirable that, as far as can be doiv, bye-products 
should be treated as distinct branches of the busine.ss, so 
that the cost of, and the return from, the [ft-ime or original 
product shall be ascertained with the maximum accuracy 
obtainable. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I'RIMIJ COST ANO THE CO^iT CEDGER. 

In the two preceding chapter:; we have dealt with the 
routine appertaining to the payment of vva'/e^ and to the 
Rccapitn- receipt and issue of niaterial. We now propose 
lation. to indicate the manner in which these two so 
far independent factors may be united, with the view of 
obtaining a record of prime cost, and with the inclusion 
of other items of expenditure, as described in succeeding 
chapter, the cost of production may be ascertained. 

As we shall deal with the distribution of commodities in 
a following chapter, we do not here refer to the question of 
stick, except in so far as it has a bearing upon the question 
of stores and cost of production generally. It is well, how¬ 
ever, at the outset to explain that, so far as the manufacture 
of commoditic'S is concerned, we regard it as axiomatic that 
all articles, whether proc'uced in pursuance of an order 
received frorst^outside or in anticipation of future demand, 
should be booked as if they were intended to constitute 
part of the standing stock in trade. 

This method of describing as stock all articles manu¬ 
factured necessarily involves a clear distinction being 
Distinction, drawn between material used in manufacture, 
st^^wd manufactured article which is the pro- 

stores. duct of the expenditure of labour, machinery and 
material, 'or in other words between stores and stock. The 
utility may not at once be apparent of passing through 
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the Stock Books, as distinguished from the Stores Books, 
commodities manufactured to supply a definite order, and 
which arc not likely to form part either of the normal, or 
of the exceptional stock in hand of the business, but it will 
be evident that there is a distinct advantage* in treating 
all orders to manufacture in the same way, whether they 
be of a special or of a standard nature. Confusion neces¬ 
sarily arises if part of an order for articles made in the 
factory is treated as if supplied from stock, and another 
part as if supplied from stores. We recommend therefore 
that all material and parts required for purposes of manu¬ 
facture should be withdrawn from store and charged to 
their proper stock orders. If the article has in reality been 
manufactured in execution of a customer’s order, it should 
be withdrawn from the warehouse, and credited to the 
stock accounts, by the process described. The importance 
of uniformity in the treatment of the orders to manufacture 
is particularly exemplified when the cost of any article 
which has not previously been made, or made only to a 
very limited extent, is to be taken as the basis of calcula¬ 
tions for more extensive transactions. A simple illus¬ 
tration will make our meaning clear. If a customer orde»'s 
a suite of furniture to be made, we maintain that, instead 
of the expense of executing that order being debited to 
one account, the several pieces making up the suite should 
be made to separate stock orders. In this way, while the 
cost of each individual piece would be known, the cost of 
the suite would be ascertainable by aggregafing the costs 
of all the pieces, whereas, if the whole of’ the labour and 
material required for the production of the complete suite 
had been indiscriminately charged to one account, it would 
be diliicult to determine the cost of any one piece, should 
it be required to be replaced or to be manufactured more 
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extensively. It is well to exclude all probable sources of 
error, and this is largely promoted by clearly recognising 
the distinction wc have drawn between materials and 
manufactured goods. 

It having#been decided to manufacture certain commo¬ 
dities, the instruction referred to in the preceding chapter 
Initiatory (Specimen No. 28) will be issued. One part of 
^nufao- convey to the manager or foreman 

turo. instructions to manufacture; the other is for the 

use of the clerk keeping the Cost Lcd.Ter, and will be 
taken by him as an advice of what orders -,re in hand and 
as a guide to the folios to be reserved for such orders in 
his Ledger. The counterfoil, to which the forms can be 
attached upon the completion of the order, will be retained 
by the principal. 

It is important not only to know the cost of each indi¬ 
vidual article produced, but equally so to ascertain the cost 

of any particular part, or of any particular pro- 
cost of each ‘ f , ,, 

separate cess of manufacture. Localisation of cost should 

p MOSS. carried as far as possible, so that the varying 

rates of realisable profit on parts may be known, and the 
pressure to minimise cost of production be applied in the 
right direction. The tendency to the specialisation of 
labour has grown, and is growing, with the extension of 
the factory system and the use of machinery, and the 
economy thereby induced can only be rendered thoroughly 
effective by a complete analysis of cost. As a well-known 
writer on this subject has said, “ One of the first advan¬ 
tages which suggests itself as likely to arise from a correct 
analysis of tbs expense of the several processes of any 
manufacture is the indication which it would furnish of the 
course in which improvement should be directed. If any 
method could be contrived of diminishing by one-fourth 
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the time required for fixing on the heads of pins, the 
expense of making them would be reduced about thirteen 
percent.; whil.st a reduction of one-half the time employed 
in spinning the coil of wire out of which the heads are 
cut, would scarcely make any sensible differience in the 
cost of manufacturing the whole article. It is therefore 
obvious that the attention would be much more advan¬ 
tageously directed to shortening the former than the 
latter process.” * 

The fact that since this passage was written the process 
of manufacturing pins has been shortened and cheapened 
in the way referred to, serves to bring into clear relief the 
truth of the principles enunciated by the writer. 

A similar change has taken place in the production and 
in the cost of matches. In an article in Engineering it was 
pointed out that the introduction of machine methods had 
decreased the cost of manufacture to one-eighth the co.st 
in 1844. In the machine process there arc ten operations 
against four by hand, machines being used to cut the wood 
into splints, to place them in the dipping frame, to dip 
them in the sulphur and composition, and to remove them 
from the frame, and even to put them into boxes. All 
these operations are done for 1,440,000 matches in less 
than eight hours, and then the packing done^ six females 
takes twenty-one hours forty-two minutes, tibviously, says 
Engineering, a packing machine was needed, for of the 
labour cost for making the matches—about u. per 100,000 
— gd. went for packing and only id. for, the {ictual work of 
manufacture. The cost of making the matches by hand 
was, in 1844, about js. 6 d. per 100,000, <x neSrly eight 
times more. 

* “On the Economy of Machinery anil .Manufacluics,” by tharles Bal)- 
boge. 4lh edition. London: John Murray. 
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A dc.scription, from a politico-economical point of view, of 
the advantages arising out of the division cf labour does not 
fall within the scope of this treatise. These advantages have 
been ably expounded by Mr. Babbage by Professor Alfred 
Marshall and Mary Paley Marshall, and other writers.* 

The principles applied in these pages to recording the 
cost of production of any article are equally applicable 
to recording the cost of any or all of the parts of that 
article. Either subsidiary stoek orders numbered con¬ 
secutively may be passed, or the stock orders for parts may 
be denoted by the number of the original siock order and 
a letter of the alphabet. Upon the completion of all the 
component parts, the accounts in the Cost Ledger of the 
various stock r rders could be grouped, so as to constitute 
in the aggregate the cost of the complete article. 

For the purpose of booking the expenditure upon small 
parts with the minimum amount of labour a nomenclature 

enabling every detail to be accurately and con- 
Nomcncla* o ^ j 

«uroof cisely defined by a symbol is exceedingly 

parts. desirable. It would, on account of the labour 
involved, be an obstacle to the attainment of the object in 
view if the size, purpose, and relative position of every 
separate piece had to be expressed in ordinary language. 
We reproduce, therefore, a paper by Mr. Oberlin Smith,t 
in which is sug^sted a symbolic nomenclature of the kind 
required, if the system of taking out cost is to be applied 
to small parts, as is especially desirable where such parts 
are standardised and interchangeable. 

As all labour and material are not directly spent in the 
manufactuft; of» articles, but are partly devoted to the 

• "The Kconomicb of ImUisliy,” by Alfred Marshall and Mary Paley 
Marshall. Ldndun : Macmillan. 

t See Ap|>cndix A. 
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, maintenance, repair, or renewal of buildings, machinery, 

and plant, and to other objects, it becomes necessary to 

Expenditure expenditure upon the subsidiary 

otnertian purposes, and to provide for its distribution 
for manu- ‘ ‘ . 

fneturing over the various manufacturing operations or 
purpoeoe. 

Whilst the cost of setting tools and machinery to per¬ 
form certain operations may be charged directly to the 
stock order on which the expenditure is incurred, labour 
or material spent in the erection of additional, or the 
maintenance, repair, and renewal of existing machinery, 
cannot be apportioned with the same precision to any 
particular stock order, as the cost of the use of machinery 
is the product of many variable factors. The considera¬ 
tions which should determine the amount to be debited to 
any stock order on this account will be most conveniently 
referred to, and considered in connection with the question 
of the charges to be made for the use of machinery, in 
Chapter VII. Another direction of expenditure lies in 
the maintenance, repair, and renewal, extension, or erection 
of workshops, warehouses, stores, and other buildings. All 
such expenditure may be recorded under general or various 
sub-headings in the Cost Ledger, or preferably in separate 
Plant and Buildings Ledgers. The utility of these separate 

ledgers will be more apparenfafter a perusal 
ofmainten-” chapter already referred to. So as to 

anoeox- insure the maximum amount of localisation of 

ponBOB. . . . , . , 

cost, the recurring items m the maintenance of 
machinery and buildings, and the renewal and replacement 
of tools may receive a distinctive series- of numbers or 
standing orders, and thus the cost for each floor, or wing 
of a building, may be ascertained. P'or expenditure on 
such recurring items, the manager of the works may, 
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• "The Kconomicb of ImUisliy,” by Alfred Marshall and Mary Paley 
Marshall. Ldndun : Macmillan. 

t See Ap|>cndix A. 
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the distribution of stores, in keeping time records, or in 
any similar work, may be recorded either under a special 
Factory heading for General Charges in the Cost 
general Ledger, or in a Factory General Charges Book, 

charges. some cases the whole of th? expenses of 

the Stores Department are charged off by a loading or 
percentage commi.ssion being charged on the price of the 
stores. It has also been suggested that the discount 
obtained on the purchase of goods should be placed against 
the expenses of the Stores Department, but in this connec¬ 
tion it should be remembered that the benefit of trade or 
scale discounts would thus not be accurately recorded in the 
accounts. As will be explained in a subsequent paragraph, 
the factory general expenses may be summarised at any 
period for the purpose of di.stributing their incidence and 
a ratio established between them and the total amount of 
the wages expended on the various orders during the same 
period. 

We are now able to consider the funetions of the Cost 
Ledger in which the prime cost of any manufactured 
Cost ledger aggregated and recorded, with a view 

of obtaining the cost of production. This book 
is often in the form of the loose leaf or perpetual ledger, 
which by the facility it gives for separation of, and reference 
to, accounts without sacrifice of security, Kaymore manifest 
advantages in the case of the Cost Ledger than in the 
case of the ordinary ledger. In it are summarised the 
allocation of wages spent on manufacture, alluded to in 
Chapter II., and the various warrants fo*r stores used in 
manufacture, alluded to in Chapter III> In* addition to 
these two channels of expenditure it will be observed that 
the Cost Ledger (Specimen No. 34) provides » column for 
machineiy charges, arrived at on the principles set out in 
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the foliowir'^ chapters, and a 
column for sundry disburse¬ 
ments which are allocated to 
the respective working or 
stock orders, from the Petty 
Cash Book or its equivalent, 
or from any similar source. 
The 'tems of sundry disburse¬ 
ments thus charged are of 
course debited ‘ j manufac¬ 
turing account in the Com¬ 
mercial Ledger, a process 
wiiich is facilitated by means 
of inserting in the Petty Cash 
Book a column showing the 
accounts to vhich the items 
in question arc chargeable. 

These records having been 
made, the clerk kee ping the 
Cost Ledger will periodically 
draw out the total of his 
debits for the given period, 
under the various heads for 
the several items of wages, 
materials, machinery use, and 
miscellaneous disbursements, 
lie will see that in the case 
of wages the total agrees with 
the amount of the wages 
account in the Commercial 
Ledger, which also coincides 
with the totals of the Wages 
Book for the corresponding 
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period. He will also see that in the case of materials his 
totals agree with the credits to the stores account in the 
Commercial Ledger for stores issued, cognisance being 
taken of the credits in the Cost Book ; the corresponding 
debits to stores represent the materials diawn out to a 
given number but not consumed on that job, and therefore 
returned to store, as explained later. In the case of 
•STOCK DEniT NOTE.-Sl’iCi.\iKN Ko. 35. 



Sent into warehonse by_ Received into warehouse by 

Machinery Use, he will sec that his total agrees with the 
total credit for the same period to Machiifcry Account as 
explained in Chapter VII. As regards petty cash, the 
totals should agree with the debit through the commercial 
books to sundry disbursements on manufacturing account. 

Before explaining the credit side of the Cost Ledger 
it will be well to give a specimen of the foVra called a Stock 
stock Debit Debit Note (Specimen No. 35), which is made 
Note. Qyt concurrently with the sending of commodi¬ 
ties into stock. 
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This form, which may have a counterfoil, or be copied 
by mean of carbon sheets, emanates from the leading hand 
in the shop. The monetary column is fi'lcd in by the prime 
cost clerk from ..uch data as he has in his Ledger, and the 
contents of th# note arc entered by him on the credit side 


•STOCK K.i';ci';ivi';n Siwmis- Xo. 31,, 



of thai book. The warehouseman or other person in 
charge of the manufactured goods will, in his turn, make 
stock Rc- necessary entry in the Stock Received Book 
^oived Book. /Specimen No. 3C), which bears t!ie same re¬ 
lation to stock that the Stores Received Book, explained in 
Chipter III., bears to stores. 

stock entries in the Stock Received Book are 

Ledger. posted in the Stock Ledger (Specimen No. 37). 

Besides the Stock Debit Note there are posted to the 
credit side of the Cost Ledger the credit notes (referred 
to in Chapter III.) for surplus or scrap raw material 
returned to the store. 

By abstracting the credit side of the Cost Ledger 
periodically, it* will be seen that it agrees with the 
Balancing ^modnts passed through the commercial books 
Cost Ledger, jq jjjg debit of stock account (and credit of 
stock ordere account) for stock sent into warehouse, and with 
the debit to the stores account (also credited to stock orders 
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account) for surplus or scrap 
material returned from the 
workshops. The amounts 
standing to the debit of 
uncompleted^ stock orders 
in the Cost Ledgers will re¬ 
present the value, pro tanto, 
of the goods in course of 
manufacture, and will agree 
with the balance on manu¬ 
facturing account in the 
Commercial Ledger. 

It is evident that unless 
the pricing of the Stock 
Debit Notes for articles 


_ , .sent into the 

BalancGB on 

stock warehouse is 

orders. , r , 

deferred until 
the whole of the order is* 
completed, which would in¬ 
volve needless inconveni¬ 
ence in the event of any 
of the articles made to a 
Stock Order being appropri¬ 
ated to fin H Sales Order 
before completion of the 
whole, some element of error 
may enter into the calcula¬ 
tions made by the cost 
clerk as <o the cost at 
which the commodities are 
being manufactured. This 
contingency will only arise 
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where it is founcj inexpedient to prof ed,concurrently with 
the manufacture of all the articles comprised under the 
Stock Order No. to which labour a'icl material arc being 
booked That is to say, while all materials required for 
the manufacture of a given number of articles may have 
been withdraw n from store, it may be found necessary to 
complete and consign to the warehouse a smaller number 
of the articles first, instead of proceeding, pari passil, with 
the manufacture of all. But this difficulty i.s more apparent 
than real, inasmuch as any debit or credit oalances which, 
upon completion of an order, may be found to exist, can 
be adjusted by the commodities la.st produced to that order 
being taken into stock at prices slightly reduced or in¬ 
creased to the extent of the difference; or the balance 
may. if preferred—and must necessarily if all the articles 
comprised in the Stock Order are disposed of—be at once 
carried to the debit or credit of trading account, or the 
sales account of any particular branch. 

I'he total of the balances remaining on the ' arious Stock 
Orders will of course represent at any given time the ex¬ 
penditure on work in progress at that date, whether in 
execution, or S i anticipation, of a customer’s orders. Further 
confirmation of the accuracy for balance sheet purposes of 
this compilation, may be obtained by the ivorks manager 
being required to certify that he has in process work of the 
value shown on each order. 
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INDIKIiCT OK INCIDKNTAL EXPKNSKS AND THEIR 
AI.LOCATION. 

Having shown that all the direct channels of expenditure 
can be summarised in the Cost Ledger, it remains for us 
AUocation to show how the incidence of the shop expenses 
cajjable of direct ajjpoitionmcnt, and the cost of 
charges. factory superintendence, may, by means of a 
Cost Journal, be fairly distributed over the various 
manufacturing operations. 

In 1887, when the first edition of this book appeared, the 
direct expenditure in wages and materials only was in 
many establishments considered to constitute the cost; 
and no attempt was made to allocate to the various working 
or stock orders any portion of the indirect expenses often 
referred to as Expenses, Fixed Charges, Oncost, Expense • 
Burden^ or Dead Expenses. Under this system the 
difference between the sura of the wages and materials ex¬ 
pended on the articles and their selling price constituted 
the gross profit, which was carried in the aggregate to the 
credit of profit and loss, the indirect factory expenses 
already referred to, together with the esfablisiiment ex¬ 
penses, and an allowance for machinery and buildings under 
the general term depreciation, being particularised on the 
debit side of that account. This method had certainly 
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simplicity in its favour, but an efficient check upon the in¬ 
direct expenses and accurate data for costing purposes can 
only be obtained by establishing a rrlation between the 
indirect and the direct expenses. This is done (1) by dis¬ 
tributing all tb'? indirect cxpen.ses such as wages of foremen, 
rent of factory, fuel, lighting, heating, and cleaning, etc. 
(but not the salaries of clerks, office rent, stationery and 
other establishment charges to be referred to later), over 
the various departments or shops specifically, and in turn 
distributing the departmental or shop i^tais over the 
various working and other ordeis as a percentage, either 
upon the wages expended upon the jobs respectively, or 
upon the cost of both wages and materials. If, for ex¬ 
ample, the aggregate wages expended in manufacture 
during the year amount to .^i 0,000, and the materials con¬ 
sumed to £6,000, while the indirec*' factory expenses 
amount to £800, then if the latter are to be distributed in 
proportion to the wages paid, the cost of each job would be 
Increased by 8 ])er cent, of the labour expended upon it; 
or if the indirect expenses are to be distributed in propor¬ 
tion to the first cost in wages and materials, each job would 
be increased 5 per cent, of the amount of its prime cost. 
In some cases (2) this shop “oncost” is distributed by two 
.percentages, the one being based on the wages paid, the 
other on the value of the material used. In many under¬ 
takings it, would prove a sounder method to charge the 
indirect expen.scs as a percentage upon the amount of the 
ciirM tiages, and not upon the material, for the prices of 
some raw materials fluctuate so very widely that the other 
method describid would render the cost comparisons of 
one year with another to some extent misleading. 

In foundties these indirect expenses are as a matter of 
practice generally distributed in proportion to the weight 
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of the ca.stings, ^nd not on the wages. In this class of 
work there is not great variety in the material used, or 
large variation in the prices thereof, and the foregoing 
objection is thereby somewhat mitigated. 

In referring to the allocation of factory c:4pcnses in pro¬ 
portion to the labour expended upon the articles manufac¬ 
tured, we have taken the innount of wages paid 

SUUed and . ° \ . 

unskuied as one of the factors in the equation, but it is 

latraur. quite conceivable that the wages paid for skilled 

and for unskilled labour respectively may vary .so largely 

as to make such an equation fallacious in particular cases, 

though quite correct in the aggregate; and that (3) a 

relation based upon the time* during which the labour is 

employed, instead of upon the amount of the wages paid, 

would be more accurate. For instance, unskilled labour 

of a given amount is employed during a much longer 

period than skilled labour of the same cost, and it does not 

appear quite reasonable that it should bear only the same 

proportionate charge for superintendence, lighting, fuel,* 

and similar expenses, the amount of which is greater or 

less according to the time the workmen are employed. In 

some cases this is met by ascertaining at the completion 

of each job the number of hours at individual rates of pay 

spent thereon, and charging for such number of hours an, 

hourly “ oncost" rate, estimated on a basis which will at 

* “The Uue mea^uie of economy must inclutlc a comparison of llie value of 
the product with the cost of il.s production, liui it must also include a com* 
parison of llie lime taken to produce (he result. . . . The economy of an 
industry must therefore he measured as a lime rate. It indirectly proportional 
to the value of the product, and inversely proportional to its cost, and to the 
time taken to make it, and to realise its value” (Prof. k. H. Smith on “ The 
Measure of Industrial Kconomy,” Economic Journal^ March, 1906). In this 
article Professor Smith deals with three ways of bettering production—by in* 
creasing rale of production per time unit, by decreasing cost of^roduction per 
time unit, by decreasing time spent in making and realising value of product. 
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balancing periods cover the cost of these charges. In deal- 
ing, in the first five editions of this book, with the question 
of the depreciation of plant, we descjibcd in some detail a 
method 14) of distributing the incidence of a charge for the 
use of plant o^er a variety of objects upon the time basis 
or machine rate, and stated that the method was equally 
applicable to the allocation of indirect expenses or Factory 
General Ciiarges. Subsequent 'vriters have followed up 
the suggestion, and worked it out in considerable detail as 
a proper means of distributing the expen.'' j burden over 
production orders. 

The charge for this use is on the basis of a machine 
hour rate. Lach machine is debited with its direct cost of 
running and maintenance, as well as with its proportion 
of factory general charges, such as lighting, heating, and 
power. The charges so made to the ’’lant or Machinery 
Ledger (Chapter VII.) would correspondingly reduce the 
amount of factory general charges to be otherwise dealt 
•wi^h, and would permit of a more detailed analysis of cost. 
An accurate allocation of the cost of using machinery is 
as important as an accurate allocation of the cost of labour 
and material, .■ nd may often be the determining factor in 
deciding if hand labour or machine power is the cheaper 
»instrument of production for some particular part or pro¬ 
cess. The utility of such records does not cease with the 
substitution of machine power for hand labour, as they 
show the comparative costs of the use of machines of 
diflerent types or powers for the same or similar processes. 

Before passing from the question of the allocation of 
shop “oncost,” k may be mentioned that in some, but a 
diminishing number of cases, employers consider that suffi¬ 
ciently accurate results are obtained by taking the average 
rate paid for direct labour in each shop or department, and 
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by adding thereto such a percentage rate as would, over a 
series of transactions, equate the amount charged to the 
“oncost" account. 

The item of Depreciation may, for the purpose of taking 
out the cost, simply be included in the Ciitegory of the 
Doprecia- indirect expenses of the factoiy, and be dis- 
tion. tributed over the various enterprises in the 

same way as those expenses may be allocated ; or it may 
be dealt with separately and more correctly in the manner 
already alluded to and fully described in the following 
chapter. 

A large proportion of the ex])enscs of the drawing office 
can be charged to the various working orders, the statement 

of the work done in the drawing office and the 
Establish- . » • i 

mentox- time spent thereon sent at stated periods to 

penses. office by the chief draughtsman, forming the 

basis of the charge through the Cost Journal. The estab¬ 
lishment expenses and interest on capital other than that 
invested in plant cannot, however, in practice, be con¬ 
sidered as forming part of the cost of any particular article. 
There is no advantage in distributing these items over the 
various transactions or articles produced.* They do not 

* “ When investing his capital in providing the means of carrying on an 
undertaking, tlic liu^incss man looks to being recouped by the price obtained 
for its various jiruducls ; and he expects to be able, under normal conditions, 
to charge for each of them a sufficient jirice, that is, one which will not only 
cover the specialy diraty or prime co\iy but also bear its j)ropci share of the 
general expenses of the business, and these we may call its supplementary cost. 
These two elements togetlier make its total cost.”— Profeswr Alfred Marshall, 
“ Elements of Economics of Industry." Macmillan &-Cp. 

Professor W. J. Ashley, M.A., Dean of Birmingham University, has kindly 
called our attention to the point that in the fifth cdlUon this work wc 
seemed .specifically to exclude Establishment Expenses and Intoicst as items in 
the C(j.st of production. Wc l.aivC the opjiortunily prc.senUd by a new edition 
of staling our views on these points in somewhat greater detail, and thereby 
preventing the ambiguity to which the Professor alluded, lie quite rightly 
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vary proportionately with the volume 'f business. A large 
increase in the value of orders received would not necessi¬ 
tate a like augmentation of the ofli'-e staff, nor would a 
sudden and serious falling off in trade enable a firm to 
effect an iramSdiate or proportionate reduction of general 
’expenditure. The expense of selling and distributing or 
marketing is not jiart of the cost of manufacture. The 
establishment charges are, in t'.ie aggregate, more or less 
constant, while the manufacturing costs fluctuate with the 
cost of labour and the price of material. To distribute such 
charges over the articles manufactured would, therefore, 
have the effect of disproportionately reducing the cost of 
each, with cvjry increase, and the reverse with every 
diminution, of business. Such a result is greatly to be de¬ 
precated as tending neither to economy of management nor 
to accuracy in estimating for contracts. The principals of a 
business acquainted with its details, including its costs, can 

poiiU? out that those charj^es must ho elcmonts in the cost of procluclion in the 

\’i ben-iC in which we use that term in other parts of the work, and that 
tliee conomisls also include tlicm in that term. \Vc did not moan to convey 
that Establishment Expenses and Interest were not elements in the co.st of pro- 
d ulion t»f the ag^^regate of tlie commodities manufactured. What we desired 
to point t>ut wn. ;hat, from the commercial stamlpnint of a manufacturer 
desirous under coni))eUlivc condili ns of obtaining business data on which he 
could act as to the jirice of llie product, Establishment Expenses, and in 
some measure Interest, would not be regarded as items in the cost of produc¬ 
tion of particular commodities in so far as it regulates price. The reason for 
this view is set out in the above text. 

Interest on iJic capita) invested in machinery i.-. however, wc think, pro¬ 
perly and usefully chargeable for, and to, each machine, and thereby to the cost 
of the particular articles produced. 

Karl Marx, not ii’e))lly, described machinery as congealed labour. A dis¬ 
tinctive feature of ‘such labour is that it does not give all its output at once, 
but requires time for*thc utilisation of its advantages. The clement of cost in 
time in these cases creates the interest charge, which must be included in 
Macliine Co^, not only for costing purposes, but to enable proper comparison 
to be made as to relative cost of machine and manual labour for particular 
purposes. 
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always judge what percentage of gross profit upon cost is 
necessary to cover fixed establi.shraent charges and interest 
on the capital used in the business other than that invested 
in machinery. 

Owing to the diversity of methods of dealing with the 
matters under review, it has not been thought advisable t6 
Specimen Complicate the Cost Ledger (Specimen No. 
Coet iiedger. ijy (■},£ addition of one or more columns 
to meet the requirements of any particular mode of 
allocating the indirect expenses, especially as no difficulty 
will be experienced in adapting the book to suit any 
system of taking out the cost that may be decided upon, 
provided the methods of booking the cost of labour and 
material, which are described in the previous chapters, be 
adhered to. In many cases,'however, it will suffice simply 
to enter the percentages of indirect factory expenses and 
depreciation at the end of each account in the Cost Ledger. 
In the consideration of this matter it has to be borne in 
mind that in many cases there is a point in manufacture, 
or in some of the processes of manufacture, at which increase 
of work means increased cost of product in consequence of 
the need of resorting to overtime or to over-pressure, or to 
many other causes, or owing to the need of augmenting 
machinery with insufficiency of work for the new plant.* 

* Many of these are well set out by Mr. W. R. Hamilton, F.C.A., in a 
paper on “The Cost of Production in Relation to an Increasing Output/' 
They arc also referred to by Professor T. N. Carver in his article, “A Sug¬ 
gestion for a New Economic Arithmetic,” who points out that in the United 
States the new “expert, called by some iniscliance the production engineer, is 
also an accountant, but is more than that. He is really a consulting econo¬ 
mist. lie is an accountant who knows, to begin willi^tlic geSeral economic 
principles which make for the greatest efficiency, and who can therefore so 
direct the accounting of the establishment as to llnd out whether each and 
every branch is returning its maximum jirofit. ... He deals pHncipally with 
the commonplace economic piincijdes of marginal productivity and marginal 
cost.” 
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vary proportionately with the volume 'f business. A large 
increase in the value of orders received would not necessi¬ 
tate a like augmentation of the ofli'-e staff, nor would a 
sudden and serious falling off in trade enable a firm to 
effect an iramSdiate or proportionate reduction of general 
’expenditure. The expense of selling and distributing or 
marketing is not jiart of the cost of manufacture. The 
establishment charges are, in t'.ie aggregate, more or less 
constant, while the manufacturing costs fluctuate with the 
cost of labour and the price of material. To distribute such 
charges over the articles manufactured would, therefore, 
have the effect of disproportionately reducing the cost of 
each, with cvjry increase, and the reverse with every 
diminution, of business. Such a result is greatly to be de¬ 
precated as tending neither to economy of management nor 
to accuracy in estimating for contracts. The principals of a 
business acquainted with its details, including its costs, can 

poiiU? out that those charj^es must ho elcmonts in the cost of procluclion in the 

\’i ben-iC in which we use that term in other parts of the work, and that 
tliee conomisls also include tlicm in that term. \Vc did not moan to convey 
that Establishment Expenses and Interest were not elements in the co.st of pro- 
d ulion t»f the ag^^regate of tlie commodities manufactured. What we desired 
to point t>ut wn. ;hat, from the commercial stamlpnint of a manufacturer 
desirous under coni))eUlivc condili ns of obtaining business data on which he 
could act as to the jirice of llie product, Establishment Expenses, and in 
some measure Interest, would not be regarded as items in the cost of produc¬ 
tion of particular commodities in so far as it regulates price. The reason for 
this view is set out in the above text. 

Interest on iJic capita) invested in machinery i.-. however, wc think, pro¬ 
perly and usefully chargeable for, and to, each machine, and thereby to the cost 
of the particular articles produced. 

Karl Marx, not ii’e))lly, described machinery as congealed labour. A dis¬ 
tinctive feature of ‘such labour is that it does not give all its output at once, 
but requires time for*thc utilisation of its advantages. The clement of cost in 
time in these cases creates the interest charge, which must be included in 
Macliine Co^, not only for costing purposes, but to enable proper comparison 
to be made as to relative cost of machine and manual labour for particular 
purposes. 
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Departmental Transfer Book, which fulfils the same func¬ 
tion between the various manufacturing departments as the 
Transfer Book already alluded to performs as between 
Stores and Stock. In such case the Cost Ledger would 
give in summarised form the aggregated cosa in the various 
departments of the component parts manufactured, whilst 
the Departmental Cost Ledgers would give all such detail 
as might be required to elucidate any differences between 
actual and estimated costs of any process or part in any 
department. If in the Departmental Cost Ledgers the 
standing or establi-shment charges of the department are 
apportioned over the orders, transfers from one department 
to another of finished parts or worked up material will be 
on the basis of shop cost of production. If it be thought 
desirable that departmental transfers should be on a profit 
basis, the procedure with regard to Stock Orders as pre¬ 
viously described is applicable. A profit basis may in 
some cases be necessary to kindle departmental emulation, 
but there is in its operation a latent risk of stock values 
being eventually increased to more than the aggregate 
cost of production in the different department;;, and profits 
not yet realised by the sale of the article manufactured 
being to .some extent anticipated. This risk may not, 
even in an extensive business, be a large one, unless the 
stocks at balancing periods show an increase as compared 
with corresponding periods. In such cases it may be desir¬ 
able to open an Adjustment Account, recording the differ¬ 
ence between prime cost and cost of production in the 
different manufacturing branches. 

In the diagrams, as in the text, we hate shown how the 
Cost Ledger converges into the General or Commercial 
Ledger. The detailed totals in the Cost Ledger or Ledgers 
can thus be taken in verification of the totals of the generic 
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accounts in the Commercial Letiger, or vice versa; as shown 
in Diagram No. 3. If it is thought desirable to apply the 
self-balancing principle, a “ Cost Ledgers Account,’' or a 
Manufacturing Account, can be opened in the Commercial 
or General Lodger, and a “ General Ledger Account,” or 
Works Acc.junt. in the Cost Ledgers. These accounts, 
although having independent origin, would through the 
journal be found to balance each other, and each set of 
books v’cHiId be self-contained and self-balanced. Diagram 
No. 4, an expansion of Diagram No. 3, show; l!ic application 
of this principle. 
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Inasmuch as the profit or loss of an undertaking for any 
period is not simply the difference betw een the receipts and 
Doprecia- expenditure during that period, nor, save in 
exceptional cases, the curr- nt value of plant the 
amount which has been paid for, or expended upon, it, the 
question of the depreciation of factories and of plant must 
be regarded as a matter of paramount importance in the 
detci minat’on of the lucrativeness or other .vise of a business, 
and in the valuation of properties. Many different views 
Variety of P’‘^vail as to the best way of d 'aling with these * 
views on the questions, and owing to trades and processes of 
subject. manufacture varying widely it is impossible to 
lay down invariable rules. Questions as to the particular 
practice to be followed in any individual case must, to a 
large extent, be left to the judgment of those most 
intimately acquainted with the conditions of the business, 
for, a has been pointed out by Professor Marshall, “ almost 
every trade has its own difficulties and its own customs 
connected with the task of valuing the capital that has 
been invested in a business, and of allowing for the 
depreciation which that capital has undergone from wear 
and tear, from the influence of the elements, from new 
inventions, and from changes in the course of trade. These 
two last causes may temporarily raise the value of some 
kinds of fixed capital, at the same time that they are 
lowering that of others. And people whose minds are cast 
in different moulds, or whose interests in the matter point 
in different directions, will often differ widely on the 
question what part of the expenditure required for adapting 
buildings and plant to changing conditions of trade, may 
be regarded as an investment of new capital, and what 
ought to be set down as charges incurred to balance 
depreciation, and treated as expenditure deducted from 
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mination of 
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the current receipts, before cfeterinining the net profits or 
true income earned by the business.” * 

Some examination of the fundamental principles to be 
Exhaustive observed in regard to charging up machinery 
coste and “writing off” is obligUtory in con- 
impoasibie. sidering the methods of ascertaining cosl.s. 

The question of maintenance is very closely associated 
with that of depreciation, which includes not only wear 
Five factors ^^d tear, but other constituent causes, such as 
exposure, contributory to expired 
capital outlay. There are five main factors 
which enter into the determination of any 
rule for arriving at the deterioration which has taken 
place: 1st. The cost of an object, be it a building, machine, 
or other asset. This may be either the cost price or, in 
the case of the transfer of an established business, the 
estimated value of the object. 2nd. Its estimated tenure 
of life, regard being had to its functions and the conditions 
under which they are ])crformed, including therein volume, 
character, and nature of work, the material on which it is 
employed, and the personal equation or care taken by 
operators or attendants in the care and management of 
machinery. 3rd. The extent and value of the renovation 
or restoration received by it from time to time. 4th. Its 
value in use, or its present earning power, relatively and 
comparatively, to other instruments of production used for 
similar purposes. 5th. Its residual value, cither as scrap or 
as an implement which, though possibly applicable to 
other uses, is no longer fit for its original purpose. This 
residual is generally lower in proportion to original cost, if 
the plant or machine is specially constructed, than if it is 
fit for general use. * 

“ The Principles of ICconomics.” Alfred Marshall. 
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In an interesting lecture (in “Works Accounting,” by 
Mr. R. N. Barber, A.C.A., delivered before the Manchester 
Chartered Accountants Students’ Society, on March i, 1909, 
after quoting these five main factors, said, “ To these five I 
would freque.itly add a sixth, obsolescence, unless it is 
intended to be included in (2) or (4). In some industries, 
there are peculiar forms of obsolescence that have nothing 
to dr with the machinery itself. A change of taste or of 
fashion might completely dest.oy the demand for the 
particular commodity produced by a machine, or a rise in^ 
the price of raw material might have ti same effect. 
Such possibility of obsolescence is entirely different to the 
fear of improved methods, etc. (the usual meaning of the 
term) whicii wuuld have the different effect of cheapening 
liroduction. Now any of these last five factors might 
materially alter the annual cost of two machines, of which 
the first factor, the capital outlay, was the same, and when 
it is further ;cmembered that one machine in a ;hop might 
be on the average, in use two or three times as long as 
.-..lOther machine of the same cost, it will be realised how 
very different the charges should be to the various jobs on 
which they are employed.” 

The usual methods of dealing with depreciation include 
the yearly prov ision of— 

(1) A fixed sum. 

(2) A fixed percentage on the original value. 

(3) A fixed percentage on the diminished value. 

(4) A sum to cover repairs, renewals and depreciation. 

Whatever rule is determined upon, it is important that 

Buie it should be consistently adhered to for a term 
Ao^be years in order to avoid the accounts of 
adbored to. * particular years being treated abnormally, which, 
in the case of joint-stock companies, whose shares are 
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constantly changing hands, Would lead to much injustice 
being done to individual proprietors. 

In many manufacturing businesses the rough-and-ready 

method is adopted of charging to capital, in addition to 

the original cost, the cost of till renewals. 
The rough* ° 

and-rcady alterations, and extensions of buildings and 
metiiod. machinery; and, without any allocation of 
machinery costs to the articles manufactured or produced, 
to debit profit and loss account in respect of depreciation 
.with a percentage of the total amount in the Ledger under 
those heads. In few factories, however, could a general 
rate of depreciation produce accurate results. Rates of 
depreciation naturally vary with the class and character of 
the machinery and plant, and their life and residual value. 
The rates are based on the original cost, or on the yearly 
reducing balance of the account. In the latter event a 
higher percentage rate has necessarily to be used. The 
“ Comparative Depreciation Tables,” compiled by Mr. 
Lawrence R. Dicksee, set out the equivalent rates side by 
side, and in practice are of considerable use. In 

Repftlrs 

charged to somc cases even the current repairs are charged 
capital. capital, in which case a proportionately 

larger percentage should be written ofif annually for 
depreciation. 

In some cases proprietors are content to charge their 
profit and loss account with an estimated fixed sum yearly 
for depreciation, and they include under this term repairs 
and renewals. The amount so charged they credit to a 
Depreciation Account or Fund, and debit the account with 
the amount expended in repairs and reneiJals. 

The principle of an annual average charge is defensible 
on some grounds, but if applied to an account which 
includes such dissimilar factors as depreciation, renewals 
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and repairs, the ratio of the •fixed amount applicable to 
depreciation will vary with tKe yearly increase or decrease 
in the amount actually spent on repairs and renewals. This 
would be obviated by keeping the Di;preciation Fund and 
the Repairs and Renewals Fund separately. In the case 
of the latter fund, the cost of repairs and renewals will 
naturally be lighter in the earlier than in the latter years, 
and in these years a credit should be arising on the account, 
owing to the cost not amounting to the fixed sum charged. 
Unless repairs and renewals are wilfully postponed in order 
that the account may be kept in credit, d e sufficiency of 
otherwise of the charge under normal conditions, and in 
the absence of any accident, will manifest itself in the 
credit balance in the fund. 

In some undertakings no cognisance is taken of depre¬ 
ciation in tne accounts. In the case of most railways, 
Deprecia- for instance, the deterioration of the plant is 
taken to be adequately and fairly provided for 
expenditure, by [he current expenditure upon repairs and 
enewals which is debited to revenue account. This prac¬ 
tice is defended on the ground that by the very nature of 
railway property the repairs and renewals must be at least 
equivalent t< the depreciation, and that an effectual check 
against any starving in maintenance is furnished by the 
certificates which the heads of the spending departments 
periodically give as to the condition of the permanent way, 
plant, tools, buildings and rolling stocks. Such a system 
may possibly prove unobjectionable when, an undertaking 
having been in operation for a number of years, a relation 
has been* established between the expenditure and the 
deterioration ; but there is always a danger that during its 
earlier years, when expenditure for repairs, renewals, and 
extensions is not so imperatively called for as after some 
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years of working, the profit and loss account is not 
adequately debited with depreciation ; and even if this be 
done, there is nevertheless the risk of the accounts of 
particular years being prejudiced. It is doubtful, also, 
whether the- desire to maintain dividends and to show an 
average expenditure per mile does not lead, in the rjise of 
railway companies, to only such work being done during 
the half year as will approximately cost the average 
amount. In the case of water companies likewise, the item 
of depreciation forms no part of the accounts. 

Ca66 of * 

'water com- But water companies are allowed by Act of Far- 
poniee. Jiament to place to a reserve fund surplus profits 
to the extent of one-tenth of the capital, and as renewals 
are paid for out of profits, it follows that any abnormal 
charges in respect of deterioration are indirectly met out 
of this reserve fund ; consequently during the first years of 
working, when renewals and repairs are insignificant, and no 
reserve fund has been formed, there is a tendency to relieve 
revenue account of its fair proportion of charge for wear and 
tear. In general, it may be stated that unless considerable 
additions and extensions are constantly made, the .system 
of charging all repairs and renewals to revenue, but making 
no allowance for depreciation, will not in the long run jrrove 
satisfactory. Unless adequate provision is made a time 
must arrive when, owing to some of the machines and tools 
having become wholly obsolete, or the lease of buildings 
having expired, an amount will have to be debited to Profit 
and Loss which should in strictness have been borne by 
Dtetritjution previous years. In this way some years are 
turnover itfe fo appear unduly lucrative at tlie expense 
ofdWect. of others, instead of the depreciation being 
charged equally over the number of years constituting the 
life of the object, in direct proportion, if possible, to the 
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actual deterioration incurre^.' in each period. This is 
always at least approximately possi! le. In certain cases 
only can maintenance be said to balance depre- 
tain cases ciation. “ In any prrtic'iar building, machine, 
MBoe”"'*”*”' ow appurtenance, decay or wear of some sort 

baiano^ do- must take place in the course of time, and 
proolatlon., . . ‘ ’ 

repairs, in order to compensate fully for the 

decline in value, must take the form of renewal. This 
being the case, the absolute leplaceracnt of some portion 
of the plant every year may thus mamtain an average 
aggregate value. In only two kinds or i-lasses of plant, 
however, can such an exact balancing of loss-by repairs 
and renewals be ventured on ; one, where the plant wears 
out so quickly as to need replacement at short intervals, 
affording constant proof, by the mere continuance of 
worKing, that not only the earning power of the factory 
is maintained, but also the capital value ; and in a second 
class, that of undertakings so large and permanent as to 
afford a wide average of deterioration and renewal over 
the whole plant.” * It is worthy of note, that even in the 
two cases referred to Mr. Matheson speaks with some 
hesitancy, and alludes to such a mode of procedure as a 
venture. There is the certainty of plant deteriorating in 
time, and always the risk of plant gradually becoming 
obsolete, even though kept in good repair. 

In some instances the amount charged to revenue account 
for depreciation is a fixed sum, often arrived at by charging 
an equal proportion of the cost against each year of the 
working lif^ of the object, or by an arbitrary percentage on 
the book value, or by way of a constant percentage fixed 
at a rate calculated to reduce the asset to its residual value 

• “The Depreciation of Factoiies, and their Valuation.’' Malhesoh. 
London. Spon. 
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in a prescribed term. In <5;thers it varies according to the 
business effected, or to the balance remaining to profit and 
other o*"regulated by the desire of the 

methods In firm or its managers, either on the one hand to 

VOjfUCa 

show a large profit, or on the othe r to add to the 
stability of the concern. In comparatively few establish¬ 
ments, however, is the endeavour made to systematically 
Only rarely “PProximate the amount charged to revenue for 

that actual depreciation, to the actual deterioration which 
detcriorA- 

tionis has taken place, and still more rarely is it 

charged. attempted, when the actual depreciation has 
been ascertained, to allocate it to the various departments 
in which it has been incurred, or more accurately, to the 
various operations which have been carried on. 

The direct way of determining the depreciation or appre¬ 
ciation of the assets of an undertaking would prima fade 
Periodical appear to be by means of a revaluation of all 
the'dJrert properties at periodical times. In the case 
method. of trades in which the wear and tear of plant is 
proportionate to the work done this course would have the 
advantage of charging fairly the deterioration due respec¬ 
tively to a period of brisk trade and to a time of depression, 
by manifesting in the former period a greater degree of 
wear and tear due to a larger volume of business, or to time 
contracts compelling a resort to overtime; while in periods 
of depression a smaller amount would obviously be charge¬ 
able for depreciation, much of the machinery and plant 
having probably stood idle. But this method would in 
^ the majority of trades lead to such enormous 
tagesoithis fluctuations in the profit a'hd loss account, 
method. especially if the periodical valuation was based 
upon the market price of the assets taken singly, and not 
simply upon their value as integral portions of a “ going 
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concern,” that, except in a f^w trades, it would be im¬ 
practicable. This would especially bt the case when raw 
material, subject to market fluctuations, formed a large 
proportion of the plant and stock in-t: ade. Such a method 
as an annual practice would often be a fruitful source of 
confusicn and error, although of great benefit if taken at 
five or se^en years’ periods, or on some .special occasions 
such as the sale of the business. In .,hort, to write off 
To write off portion of the cost of the plant as 

only mani- represents the apparent deterioration that has 
feat dotoii- * 11 ^ 

oration foi- taken place would be fallacunis. Although 

laoions. machinery or plant may show no signs of 
diminished value or loss of earning power, yet its term of 
life and its vaiue in the market must be le-ssened by lapse 
of time. A periodical survey of all buildings, plant, etc., 
is, however, very important, and would serve, if no other 
purpose, as a very valuable check upon the system of 
calculating depreciation that may be adopted. 

Moreover, a periodical valuation of the assets, as the basis 
0. a depreciation rate, raises considerations c' very great 
_ , significance, such as the question of the inter- 
ima on dependence of the revenue and capital accounts, 
capital. question of how far a loss or profit on 

capital account, f.i’., a diminution or increase in the realis¬ 
able value of any of the assets, should affect the profit and 
loss account. These are points of considerable interest, 
and deserve to be discussed to a greater extent than the 
limits of this work will permit. The following observations 
by a leading authority on the law relating to joint-stock 
companies are, hbwever, very apposite:— 

‘‘ Capital may be lost in either one of two ways, which 
may be distinguished as loss on capital account, and loss 
on revenue account. If a ship-owning company’s capital be 
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represented by ten ships w,ith which it trades, and one is 
totally lost and is uninsured, such a loss would be what is 
_ . , here called a loss on capital account. But if the 

lord Justice same company begins the year with the ten 
Buokiey. value say 100,000, and'•ends the year 

with the same ten ships, and the result of the tradir.g, after 
allowing for depreciation of the ships, is a loss 'of .^looo, 
this would be what is here called a loss on revenue account. 

“ Where a loss on revenue account has been sustained, 
there is of course no profit until that loss has been made 
good either by set-off of previous undivided profits still in 
hand, or by profits subsequently earned. But until the case 
of Neuchatel Asphalte Company the question was open 
whether a company under the Companies Acts, which has 
lost part of its capital by loss on capital account, can con¬ 
tinue to pay dividends until the lost capital has been made 
good. 

“That case showed the true principle to be, that capital 
account and revenue account are distinct accounts, and that 
for the purpose of determining profits you must disregard 
accretions to or diminution of capital. Suppose I buy ;£'ioo 
Consols, at 97, and at the expiration of a year they have 
fallen to 94, is my income ;^3 or nothing } If nothing, then 
if at the expiration of the year they had risen to par, my 
income would by parity of reasoning have been £ 6 , not ^,*3. 
Is the result affected by the question whether at the end of 
the year I am or am not about to sell my Consols > Suppose 
a tramway company lays its line when materials and labour 
are both dear, both subsequently fall, and tl^e same line 
could be laid for half the money, and as an asset (inde¬ 
pendent of deterioration from wear) would cost for con¬ 
struction only half what it did cost. Is the ‘company to 
make this good to capital before it pays further dividend ? 
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If so, then if the cost of materials and labour had risen 
after the line was laid might not the company have divided 
as dividend this accretion to capital ^ Upon such a principle 
dividends would vary enormously, and sometimes inversely 
to the actual profit of the concern. 

“If rc-tfnue account be treated as a distinct account, these 
difficulties'disappear, and .subject to the difficulty which 
must be encountered of discriminating between revenue 
charges and capital charges, a safe and intelligible principle 
is arrived at. The creditors of the compa. v are entitled to 
have the capital account fairly and ])roperly kept; but they 
arc not entitled to have losses of capital on capital account 
made good out of revenue. It is no doubt true, that before 
arriving at revenue at all there are payments which must 
be made good to capital, on account of capital wasted or 
lost in earning the revenue. For instance, in the common 
case of leaseholds, which are a wasting projjerty, the whole 
of the rental will not properly be income ; in the case of 
colliery properties, the difference between the price at 
wnich the coal is sold, and the cost of working and raising 
it, will not all be income, for there must also be a deduction 
made in favour of capital representing the diminished value 
of the mine by reason of its containing so many less tons 
of coal; in the case of a tramway company, you will not 
have arrived at net profit before you have set apart a sum 
to make good deterioration. But when all proper allow¬ 
ances have thus been made in favour of capital, the balance 
is revenue applicable for payment of dividend.” * 

* “The Law and JVacticc under llic Companies Acts.” H. Burton 
]}uckley. London : Stevens and Haynes. 

In some earlier cases, The Ebbw Vale Steel and Iron Co., Ltd., and 
Dent V. Londor^Tramways, Ltd., the evtreme view that no profits were avail¬ 
able for distribution until lost capital had been replaced, seems to have been 
taken. 
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The reports of the Neuchatel case (C. A. 1889,41 C. D. 1), 
show that the articles of association of the company ex¬ 
pressly provided that it should not be necessary for the 
directors to provide for the waste of the assets before the 
declaration of a dividend. ' 

In the case of Bolton v. Natal Land and CoU’nisation 
Company (C. D. December, 1891), the point to oe decided 
by the Court was whether it was necessary to write down 
land to its true value before declaring a dividend, and it 
was held that a company may declare a dividend out of 
current profits without being obliged to show that its 
capital is intact. In Verner r'. The General Commercial 
and Investment Trust Ltd. (1894, 2 C. 239), Lord Lindley 
drew a distinction between fi.xed and circulating capital, 
holding that depreciation of the former need not, but 
depreciation of the latter must, be charged to profit and 
loss. 

In Wilmer f. McNamara & Co., Ltd. (Chancery, April, 
1895), it was also held that a company cannot be restrained 
from declaring a dividend out of current profits, because 
no provision has been made for the depreciation of fixed 
assets. 

In the ca.se of Bond v. The Barrow Haematite Steel Co,, 
Ltd., money invested in land, mines, and furnaces which 
were abandoned was considered as circulating capital, 
analogous to buying ore in advance, and it was held that 
the directors did right in malting good the loss out of profits. 

The judgment in the case of the National Bank of Wales 
V. Cory does not run counter to these decisions; but the 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury) stated that he must 
decline to express an opinion not called for by the par¬ 
ticular facts before the tribunal, and that when the question 
of whether dividends were properly paid came before the 
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Court, he foresaw that many clatters would have to be 
considered by men of business, which were not altogether 
familiar to a court of law. 

The question of payment of Dividend out of capital 
surplus has beAi involved in two leading cases. 

In Lotoock V. The British Bank of South America, Ltd. 

(2 Ch. r^April, 1892), it was held that if a company’s 
articles of association so provide, a profit made on the 
sale of a part of the undertaking is available for dividend. 

In connection with this case, the ir.ipoi nt distinction . 
between capital used in a concrete, and in an abstract sense 
as “ capital values " should be pointed out. It was suggested 
that since the profit made wa.5 derived from concrete capital 
assets of the bank, it could not be distributed as income, 
but the decision of the Court showed that it was the 
statutory capital or capital values, and not concrete assets 
which had to be conserved, and provided the paid-up 
capital was represented by sufficient assets, there was no 
return of capital to the shareholders. In Fostei f. The New 
Irinidad Lake Asphalte Co., Ltd. (C. D. November, 1900), 
it w'a.s held that an unexpected appreciation in the value 
of assets taken on by a company at its formation is not 
profit available for divid'md, even though the asset in 
question be a book debt. 

From these decisions it would seem that legally— 

Fixed capital need not be maintained intact. 

Dividends maj- be paid without providing for depre¬ 
ciation on fixed assets and despite loss of fixed 
capitjl. 

Floating or 'circulating capital must be maintained 
intact. 

Dividends cannot be paid before a loss on revenue is 
made good. 
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An analagous point arises in connection with assess¬ 
ments for rating purposes. Following the Cambridge Gas 
Co. case in 1838, many English Courts have for these 
purposes allowed deductions for depreciation, even where, 
as in the London, Brighton & South Coasl.. Railway Co. 
case in 1851, sums have not been set aside in the.,r>ccounts 
for depreciation. 

A similar view has under like circumstances been taken 
in the courts of the United States. Thus, in a case which 
came before the Railway Commission of Wisconsin recently, 
the commissioners stated that depreciation may be 
described as an amount that must regularly be set aside 
to cover wear and tear in order to keep the original invest¬ 
ment value. Depreciation wa.s, the Commissioners decided, 
an operating expense that should ultimately be borne by 
consumers or users, and that when it is so borne it should 
be set aside until needed for the renewal of worn-out, or 
useless parts of the plant. 

Morawetz, in his book on “ Private Corporations,” ex¬ 
presses a general view in stating that a large number of 
cases decided in the English and United States Courts, 
show that in determining whether a company is entitled 
to pay a dividend to its shareholders, the property acquired 
for permanent use in carrying on business may be valued 
at the price actually paid for it, although it could not be 
sold again except at a loss, even although the business of 
the company should prove less profitable than was antici¬ 
pated and the value of the whole concern, and consequently 
the value of the shares, representing it, should greatly 
depreciate in actual value, it would nof be necessary to 
accumulate the profits until the depreciation had been 
made up and the value of the shares dgain raised 
to par. 
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All that is required is, that the whole capital originally 
contributed by the shareholders shall be put into the 
business and kept there, that no part of it shall be taken 
out again, directly or indirectl}, an-.l given back to the 
shareholders. 

Whild 'here are some cases which would seem to indi¬ 
cate i.iat dividends may be declared even though the 
ord'nary repairs have not been made to the plant, it seems . 
to have been held by the majority of the Court decisions 
that so long as the actual things constitutin'; the capital of 
the corporation be not paid out to the shareholders,[and 
ordinary repairs are made so that the plant is kept in good 
working condition, dividends may be paid even though 
depreciation has not been taken care of. 

We take it that the practical view must be that, if at a 
given period the realisable value of all properties, after liqui¬ 
dating all liabilities, is in excess of the amount 

The practi- ^ , m 1 *1 1 t « . 

oaiviewof cf subscribed capital, such surplus, whether 
tbe matter, made on capital account 

c revenue account, constitutes profit; while the amount by 
which realisable assets fall short of the liabilities including 
the subscribed capital must be considered as loss. So long 
Profit and ‘‘ business is a going concern, it would pro- 
losa account, babjy be inadvisable for the revenue account to 
serve the purpose of an index of the fluctuations in the 
market value of the constant or fixed assets essential to the 
carrying on of the business, for in such a case the revenue 
account would oscillate perhaps from a large profit one year 
to a large loss in the next, although the nature, volume, or 
Sinking lucratiVeness of the current business may have 
remained without abnormal change. With a 
view to providing against an eventual loss in the realisation 
of an asset the value of which tends to decrease, it would 
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probably be judicious however to establish a sinking fund 
by debiting the revenue account annually with a fixed per¬ 
centage to cover all contingencies. This would also apply 
to plant which is not worn out before it is replaced by im¬ 
proved machines. Similarly, if the asset is "improving in 
Keserve value we do not recommend that the i.erement 
should be placed to the credit of pr<wit and loss 
, account, but that it be debited to the account of that asset 
and credited to a reserve fund opened to provide for any 
future diminution in its market value. If there is a sinking 
fund, the amount might be placed to its credit. 

Although it does not seem practicable to lay down a 
universal rule that a loss on capital must be made good 
before further dividends, if earned on profit and loss 
account, can be distributed, there are cases in which it is 
obviously necessary that this set-off should be made. In 
the case already referred to of the Shipping Comi)any with 
ten ships, one of which is uninsured and is lost, inasmuch 
as the profit and loss account has not - from what must be 
assumed to be motives considered as economical—been 
charged with the cost of insurance, and the risk of loss has 
been undertaken, that account must as a consequence bear 
the loss when it is incurred. Thus the account named would 
bear the total loss of one ship and the depreciation of the re¬ 
maining nine. Indeed, a loss which might have 
against been provided against by insurance, or one 

losses. which underwriters will not insure except at a 

premium so high that the firm prefers incurring the risk to 
paying the cost of insurance, if not provided for by the 
creation of a reserve fund, is always* a fair charge to 
profit and loss account. The question whether or not 
the properties of a firm are insured agafnst fire has 
always to be considered in estimating the liabilities of a 


Insurance 

against 

losses. 
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concern, and the few notes in the Apnendix on the law re¬ 
lating to Fire Insurance will probably not be considered out 
of place. There are many points connected with effecting 
an insurance, the non-observance of which may invali¬ 
date the policy, and by omitting to carefully examine the 
conditioriv of their fire policies a firm may find that when 
part of •^heif buildings or stock has been destroyed by fire 
they are not entitled to indemnification by the insurers. • 

The Income Tax Acts also have an important bearing 
upon the depreciation and valuation of issets, and no 
Income Tax method of dealing vviih large assets of fluctua- 
Acts. value should be decided on without due 

regard being .had to the provisions of these Acts. Under 
them everything in the nature of property, which pro¬ 
duces, or is capable of producing, or itself consists in, an 
annual income or revenue, is subject t(' income tax. It is 
not, however, in all cases necessary that a profit shall in 
any one year actually be made out of property, in order 
that its owner may become liable to the duty in that year. 
Under Schedule D dues are charged in respect of any 
trade, manufacture, adventure, or concern in the nature of 
trade not con^ fined in any other schedule of the Act, and 
the duty is (save in a few exceptional cases) computed on 
a sum not less than the full amount of the balance of the 
profits or gains upon a fair and just average of three years. 

Any increase in the value of an asset, if credited to profit 
and loss account, would be subject to assessment, but it by 
no means follows that the converse holds good, and that 
losses will bo allopred. For this reason a firm may suffer 
appreciable loss, to the extent of the duty paid, by their 
profit and loss account reflecting the variations in the value 
of their assets, A firm may for one or more years, as a 
result of a general rise in prices, have realised lai^e surpluses 
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on their properties, and although they may have paid 
full duties in respect of such gains, it is not certain that in 
the event of a reaction of prices, and their losing as much 
as they had gained, or more, such loss would Jbe allowed to 
form a factor in the determination of the average profit. 
It is hard to say what is an allowable deduction f^m profit, 
inasmuch as the statutes for the most part define the term 
negatively by enumerating the deductions iiai allowed. In 
Appendix B will be found a .synopsis of the sections of 
the Income Tax Acts bearing upon the matters here 
discussed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MACI^^^ERY U.SE. 

Having dealt with the principles which necessitate charges 
for the use and depreciation of machinery deing dealt with 
in the ascertainment of cost, we proceed with the considera¬ 
tion of methods enabling these charges to be allocated to 
the various pr jcesses or articles of manufacture. The pro- 
cediiie to be adopted with regard to lease redemption or 
amortisation does not call for lengthy consideration, but it 
is necessary to deal more fully with the charges for the use 
of machinery. These principles and their application were 
outlined for the first time in the first edition of this work, 
' iblished in 1887. Since then special atten'^ion has been 
given by subsequent writers to this branch of the subject, 
and to them wc are much indebted for valuable verification 
of the principles, and their detailed consideration of the 
best modes of applying tiie methods, we advocated. The 
c.xtent to which in certain industries the use of machinery 
has supplanted or supplemented manual labour has strik¬ 
ingly manifested the need of considering mechanical 
labour or machinery use as an item of cost, to be ascer¬ 
tained in each manufacturing operation with as much detail, 
precision, an 3 accuracy as the cost of labour and material.* 

* “The cnorinmis increase inlhe amount of capital permanently invested 
in manufacturing industries—“ fi.xed capital,” as it is called—correspondingly 
increases the “fixed charges” as an clement in cost. Further, as machinery 
supplants Itibour a change lakes place in the analysis of costs; the proportion 
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We then pointed out that the best way of arriving at a 
machinery hour-rate, which would include a provision for 
depreciation, was to take the life, that is the expectation of 
useful service, of a building or machine as the basis of the 
^ , ■ rafe, modified by the other three factors, mcn- 

on object the tioned in the preceding chapter, viz/ original 

best baeis. < . . fill 

cost plus interest, renovation, and rer idual value. 

^ The method, however, is attended with some difficulties in 
Difficulties properties whose tenure, unlike that 

of this of leases, is not well defined, and also in the 
case of a newly established business, to which 
the experience of other establishments has but little appli¬ 
cation. Should the nature of any particular business be 

Advantages appurtenances can be 

of this estimated with tolerable accuracy, this plan 
will be found to be the most scientific in its 
operation ; for although the life of an asset may vary with 
the surrounding conditions, in the same way as the life of 
a horse depends, ccctcris paribus, upon the character of the 
work it perform.s, yet, if once the life of an asset has been 
determined—and a manager of a bu.siness which has been 
established for a time should at least be able to frame 
an approximate estimate of the durability of the various 
implements he employs—there will be no difficulty in 
allocating the depreciation to the various processes. In 
Example of Appendix B the question of what allowances 
the method. the Income Tax Acts are permissible 

for depreciation and what may become permissible if the 
similarity in many cases between machine jnd manual 
labour is recognised, is dealt with in some cletail, and should 
be borne in mind in the consideration of the subject. 

of fixed charges, oncost, and expenses grow.s, and the proportion of wages to 
total cost dini‘ni8hcs.’‘--John Mann, jun., M.A.C.A., on “ Oncost or Expenses” 
in the “ Encyclopa'Ha of Accounting.” 
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Leases for a definite number of years, or in perpetuity 
(leases renewable from time to time at the option of the 
lessee may be regarded as leases in perpetuity) afford a very 
appropriate illustratioi; of the rule of basing 

Leases ,, , ,-r r ^ I- 

afford good the depreciation rate upon the life of the object. 
Illustration, Appendix E is reproduced a table recom- 
meiidH L/ Mr. Pi.xley, f which will be found useful in 
Amortisa- Calculating the amount to oe set aside annually 
tion table, under what is known as the Fixed Instalment 
system, to amortise a lease, and the tab'e is also applicable 
to other properties, the life of which has been determined. 
Inasmuch as the table takes cognisance, and correctly so, 
of interest at the various rates shown, the Ledger account 
of the asset in question should be debited each year with 
interest at a given rate and credited with the correspond¬ 
ing amortisation rate shown in the table, until, at the 
expiration of the tenure of the lease or other object, the 
whole of the amount at which it stood in the books has 
been exhausted. The hypothetical Ledger account (Speci¬ 
men No. 38) of a five years’ lease from the time 
Example, purchase to its expiration will serve to 

elucidate the table referred to. The purchase price of the 
lease is taken at and interest is calculated at 5 per 

cent, per annum, which is of course debited to the lease 
account, and credited to profit and loss account, a corre¬ 
spondingly larger amount being debited to that account in 
respect of amortisation. 

The amount which is debited each year to profit and loss 
account way of amortisation, is arrived at by dividing 
the amount of tHe purchase price, ;^4500, by 4‘329, the latter 
being the number in the 5 per cent, column of the table on 

t “Auditors: their Duties and Responsibilities." Hy F. W. PMey. 
London: ERinj^ham Wilhon. 
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the line corresponding to five years, that being the number 
of years over which the amortisation is to extend, and credit¬ 
ing the account each year with the amount so written off. 

This procedure involves the chaiging against profits of a 
sum which will not be represented by any payment until 
the expiry of the lease, when the accumulated fund may 
be requir^^ for renewal purposes. The sums charged 
meanwhile, will either have been utilised as working 
capital, or placed on deposit, or invested in securities, the' 
interest return in the last two ca.ses probably being small 
in comparison to that which would accrue from the first- 
mentioned course being adopted. 

It has been urged with justification that, so far as a 
depreciating or wasting asset is concerned, the “ Annuity ” 
system should be employed for the purpose of deciding 
whether it is more advantageous to expend capital in one 
direction than in another. The procedure adopted under 
this system is to set aside annually an amount which will 
write off the amount of capital originally sunk, plus interest 
thereon, during the time it remains .sunk in the asset. As 
the amount of capital is in course of reduction each year, 
the interest credited to Revenue becomes less each year, 
but it is urged that in practice this reduction is in large 
measure, if not altogether, compensated for by the greater 
earning power of the accumulated Instalments, if used 
in the working capital of the business. The “ Annuity ” 
system as compared with the “Fixed Instalment” system 
lightens the earlier years of amortisation, but necessitates 
heavier charges in later years, and involves in addition a 
heavier average Charge. 

Where the life of the asset, be it leasehold or other 
property, is* of long duration, the more economical course 
is by insurance or otherwise, to invest annually such a sum 
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as will w'ith the aid of compound interest accumulate to 
the amount of the original capital expenditure at the end 
of the life or lease. If the investment be as by way of an 
insurance policy, no question would arise as to provision 
against fall in values of the securities in which the sinking 
funds were invested. That such question may be one of 
great importance is shown by calculations made in 1909 by 
the City Registrar of Glasgow, that if the corporation had 
Invested its sinking funds year by year in Consols for the 
last twenty years, the loss at prices current at the time 
the calculation was made would have amounted to 
500,000. 

The question of the liabilities of lessees for dilapidation 
and waste of premises calls for some consideration in refer- 
iHiapida. ®ncc to the matters here referred to. If, under 
tions. tjjg conditions of the lease, dilapidations require 
to be made good upon its expiration, provision for the 
necessary outlays should periodically be made, preferably 
through a sinking fund. A convenient .summary in tabu¬ 
lated form of the law relating to dilapidations will be found 
in Mr. Fletcher’s book on the subject.* 

In many businesses it may be found advisable, for the 
purpose of estimating depreciation, to divide the objects 
into classes, for although the general result of the business 
operations during a given time may be normal, yet by 
dealing separately with the depreciation of each class of 
appurtenances it may be found that some of the depart¬ 
ments show abnormal results. A general rate 

ClaMifloa- 

tionof of depreciation may leac principals to neglect 
what, comparatively, may be* more profitable 
operations ; or to push a department of the business which, 
if it bore its full proportion of depreciation, ft^ould yield 
less than- the average rate of profit. 

“Dilapidalionh.*’ Banister Fleicher. London: Balsfurd. 
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This separation of departments is the more desirable 

Fixed plant method of allocation will obvi- 

imd loose ously not apply to loose plant and tools and 

pl&xit. . * 

to plant and tools which are fixed. 

Although it is theoretically possible to frame a scheme 
winch would enable the cost of the loose plant and tools 
to be allocked to the various working orders, generally it 
would in practice be found not worth while to carry it out. 
The cost of these tools, even in a large establishment, i^ 
comparatively small, and under ordinal; circumstances the 
dciireciation of loose plant, tools, and patterns so slight on 
any one working order that it simply suffices to book all 
these implements out to a loose tools and plant account for 
each shop or department. In many cases it is usual at the 
end of the year to allocate this account to profit and loss, 
and in others, to make an inventory of ihe tools and their 
value at that period, and to write off to profit and loss 
account through a shop expenses or similar account a 
proportion, often 25 to 35 per cent., of the total of the 
book value of the loose tools and plant in use. It is 
evident that, if desired, some percentage ratio could be 
established between this loose tools and plant account and 
the amount .spent on wages, and thereby the cost be 
allocated to any given working number ; or the loose plant 
and tools might be re-valued annually, the difference in 
value being carried to profit and loss, and the cost of their 
repair during the year charged direct to profit and loss 
account. In either of these cases the amount charged to 
profit and,loss could be allocated in common with the 
indirect factory ’expenses as a percentage upon wages as 
explained in the chapter on the allocation of indirect 
or incidental expenses. That there may be a more 
effective check on the cost of tools, and to aid in the 
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prevention of their misap¬ 
propriation, it is often made 
a shop rule that no tools to 
replace any worn out are 
issued without part or parts 
of the latter being returned 
to the stores. 

Kits of, or additional, tools 
supplied to out workers 
should be charged out to the 
employes responsible for their 
custody, who should periodi¬ 
cally certify as to the charac¬ 
ter, quantity, and condition 
of the tools in their charge, 
any difference in value being 
charged in the same way as 
the difference found to exist 
in the similar account at the 
factory. 

The more valuable of the 
loose tools when not in use, 
may be kept in the custody 
of the foreman, who, when 
issuing them, should record 
such issue and obtain a 
receipt in a* Loose Tools 
Register.. When lockers are 
provided at the benches for 
storing the IcJose tools usually 
used by the workmen, a 
card should be •placed in 
the locker from time to 
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time, recording the contents. The value of the loose tools 
in the shops will not, under normal circumstances, vary 
very widely at stock-taking pei'ods, and any large mis¬ 
take should be discovered by comparison. If the store 
system suggested in previous chapters is adopted, the 
rais'^ake of loose plant being sometimes included in the 
Stores sur\»eys cannot arise, and Ihi’s at times, when the 
loose plant is either not sui /eyed or incorrectly appraised, 
unduly increasing the profit earned. 

The same methods are applicable to ti e patterns account, 
save that it may be desirable to place a heavier depreciation 
rate on some patterns or moulds than on others, as a 
provision against their becoming obsolete. Patterns made 
foi a special order, which is not likely to be repeated, or 
repeated only after a considerable interval, should be taken 
at a merely nominal value, and the balance of the amount 
spent on them should be transferred to the stock order, for 
the execution of which the patterns were made. In the 
valuation of patented patterns, it must be rr-membered that 
the special value is in the patent, and not in the material 
of which the pattern is made. The rates of depreciation 
on patterr ; will vary very widely, and it is desirable that, 
as far as can be done, the patterns should be classified. 

With fixed plant and machinery the case is different. 
Each distinctive object should be numbered, and its value. 
Plant together with a description of the machine, a 
Ledger. reccffd of its loose parts, and the name of the 
supplier, be entered in a Machinery or Plant Ledger 
(Spccimen,No. 39). 

All material ‘issued for, or time spent on, any machine 
*jipenditure or implement belonging to this category, whether 
on Plant. * (-qj. inning, maintenance or renewal, should 
be duly recorded in the same way as the materials and 
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wages consumed in the manufacture of stock are booked 
(see Chapters II., III., IV.). The expenditure on the 
various machines and other objects constituting the Plant 
may be carried direct to the respective accounts in the 
Plant Ledger, in which case the total amount of wages, 
material, and sundry disbursements in the Commercial 
Ledger would, for any given period, agree wi^h the totals 
under similar heads debited to the Plant Ledger and 
The Cost Ledger taken together, or the expenditure may 

I’LANr BEJU'J' XOTK.—SprciMFA N'o. 40. 
jraclnnes at Woik in __ Shop on_ :<i . 


No. of 
Maebimt. 

Kn]])lotcd ; 
on OrjiT 
No. 

To be filled in In* 1 imo t lerk 
WorkitiK <.r.Madnno< 'li,.,te.. 

Ul-tWCOIl. — - . 

I ime 1 Kate to bo i • 

, Working. 1 Cli.irgi-J. | Annnmt, 


1 

! 

' 

1 

■ 1 

1 

. 1 


appear in the Cest Ledger to the debit of the respective 
Plant Working Nos. Instead, however, of the latter 
accounts in the Cost Ledger being credited by a transfer 
to stock, as in the case of a Stock Order, they would be 
credited by a transfer to plant—a Plant Debit note (Speci¬ 
men No. 40) being the medium. In either case the cost 
of, or expenditure upon, plant is carried to Ihe debit of the 
various accounts in the Plant Ledger, and the process by 
which the amount written off in respect of use and 
depreciation is credited to the Plant Ledger, and debited 
to the Working Orders, which are to bear their, proportion 
of the charge, is as follows. The time clerk or an assistant, 
or in a large establishment a machine checker, should 
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obtain each day from the foreman of the shop an account 
of the time during which each machine was working, and 
Plant what order number the work was done. At 

return. jjjg week, or Other convenient 

jieriod, a Plant Beturn (Specimen No. 41), should be 
comj'iled and sent to the counting-house. 

PLA^T DEBIT .STOI.MARy.-SpiCiMO No. 41. 

Return of Machinery nl Work and Ch.ir';es to be made for ■ , 

ending^- kj . 


No. of 

Mat lime. 

1 ; 

OiiliT 1 Ordfi ! Ordi 
No. 1 No. ' No. 

f 1; 

r Order '' 

' No. i 

Total tor 
o.u li OidiT 

' ■ i 
' 

' I 


" 

1 

! 


1 



1 


Order 

No. 


Order 

No. 


Total 
for each 
Marhioe. 


The life of a machine, or, in other words, the number of 
working hours of average effective service a machine will 
Original last, being known, the principal or some other 
competent person would establish a ratio between 
objeot. such working hours and the cost of the machine, 
including therein its original value, installation, mainten¬ 
ance, and other charges, and allowing for residual value.* 
On this basis a voucher would be prepared in the office 
Plant for "passing through the Cost Ledger the 
Journal. debits to the various working orders, and the 
credits to ipachinery accounts under the various numbers 
of the machines*; or, in place of these vouchers, it may be 

* As indicative of the greater attention now being given to the matter of 
effective working hours, it may be mentioned that in 1910 the charge for 
depreciation of macliinery at the Glasgow Colton Spinning Milib ua.s reduced 
on account of shortened hours of work. 
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found convenient to enter all the details through a Plant 
Journal. When the machine is worn out, it should be sent 
into Stores with a Plant Recovered Note showing its 
estimated realisable value, at which amount it becomes a 
ReaiduBi. credit to capital. Any credit or debit balance 
Value. (j,at remains on the book value of the 

machine may, as thought desirable, either carried to 
the profit and loss account or to a reserve fund, should one 
have been opened to provide against loss on plant. Should 
it be found that the machine is likely to have a longer life, 
or to give more working hours than was expected, the 
rate per hour may of course be diminished, so that future 
working orders may not be debited at a higher rate than 
is necessary, and equilibrium on the debit and credit sides 
of the Plant Ledger be produced. 

The increasing recognition of the need for the system¬ 
atic treatment of depreciation is evidenced by the atten¬ 
tion now given to the subject by accountants,* engineers t 
and managers. J 

To a large extent the discussion has centred on one or 
two general principles, such as the adequacy of the amount 
written off, the rates of percentage on various classes of 
machinery, and whether the rates should be based on 
original cost or yearly diminishing values, as these two 
methods produce widely divergent results in the accounts 
year by year. The incidence of depreciation on the cost 
of the product has received but scant attention. It has 
been proposed that by means of a register of plant, separate 

• K. M. Burton, F.S.A.A., “Coinmtrcial Managjnient <)f Enginueting 
Works." 

+ “Repairs, Renewals, I'eterioralion, and Depreciation of Workshop 
Plant and Machinery.” Paper read on Friday October i6, lyoS, before the 
Institntion of Mechanical Engineers, by James Edward Darbyshiie, 

“ System in Factory Costs." James Rider. 
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accounts should be kept for different classes of machinery, 
showing the original cost, the maintenance and renewal 
:xpenditure, the yearly percentage written off original 
iralue, and the present value of each machine.* 

The continuously increasing use of machinery, and the 
arger ratio the co it of its use bears to the total cost of 
jroduct'on, emphasises the desirability first advocated in 
[8S7, in this bdok, of systematically charging machinery 
;osts over the processes or articles manufactured. The 
problem is not, as has been said, what s> " em most fairly 
iharges the profits of successive years, with the benefits 
■e.spectivcly derived by these years from tlie use and 
mjoyment of the assets, but what system most fairly 
iharges each unit of product with the proportionate cost 
)f the machinery and plant expended on its production. 

It has been suggested that the time •'ate for each machine 
houid be based on the assumption that it is being worked 
ontinuously to its full capacity. Thereby the advantage, 
ir the disadvantage, of the use of the particular machine 
datively to manual labour or other machines, the effect of 
nsufficiency of orders to keep the plant fully employed will 
le more manifest, and the extent to which economies in pro 
luction could be carried under other circumstances mon 
learly shown. As machinery is often not continuous!) 
mployed to its maximum extent the adoption of this pro 
edure would generally entail less than the actual lessenec 
alue of the machiacry being written off to the various Stod 
r other orders during any given period. The further sug 

estion has Jherefore been made that the balance remaining 

• 

* F. D. Leake, “ The Question of Depreciation and tlie Measure of Expiree 
tttlay on Productive Plant: a Plea for the Study and Use of Better Methods.* 
aper read Ijefolc ihe Institute of Directors, Maich, 1907. Leake’s “ Registe: 

‘ industrial Plant for the Measurement of Depreciation.” Good & Son. 

K 
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on each plant account, being the difference between the 
amounts charged off on the before mentioned assumption, 
and the actual lessened value should be charged off by 
means of a supplementary rate to an Idle Capacity account, 
as representing a loss, or more correctly, a non-realised gain, 
consequent upon the non-utilisation of the plant to its full 
capacity. The information thus obtained would be of great 
value to the manufacturer in considering hoW he can, having 
regard to market and other conditions, realise from his plant 
the maximum economic advantage. The importance of this 
consideration cannot be too strongly emphasised, for whilst 
in the case of labour the number of employes directly 
engaged in production can be regulated from time to time 
by the volume of trade, such readjustment is not possible 
in the case of machinery whose maintenance, standing 
charges, and depreciation have to be provided for, whether 
it stands idle or is employed. 

Another mode of dealing with machine rates is to fix a 
normal rate per hour for the use of any particular machine, 
and charge the stock or other order accordingly, and to 
adjust these results from time to time by means of an 
abnormal rate which would be based on the fluctuations of 
trade, and the abnormal use or otherwise of the machine. 
If the results of the abnormal rates are charged off to the 
Stock or other orders, it would seem that so good a measure 
of the idle capacity ol the plant would not be obtained as 
by the procedure before described. 

Costotfuoi This .system of charging depreciation on the 
basis of the life of a machine and its cost would 
equally apply to the apportionment of tht cost of engines 

• Inleiesting d.itr, on tlic matter is to be found in “ I'actury Accounting as 
applied to Macliine .Sho|)s,” Whitmore; “ Proper Distribulfon of Expense 
Burden,” A. Iliimiilon Churcli; Oncost,” John Mann, jun., M.A.C,.A. 
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and boilers and of the fuel used in them. The total number 
of hours the machinery is running will, the life and cost of 
the engines and boilers having been ascertained, enable 
working o/ders to be charged \/ith heir proportion of cost. 
Similarly, the aggregate number of hours the machinery 
is in use being known, the division of the fuel account for 
that period b)' this number will give the cost of fuel per 
hour for each forking order. 

The continuously increasing use of electricity as a motive 
power, and the attachment of motors to i. 'dividual machines, 
permits by its possible subdivi.'ions of cost, a much greater 
accuracy in the allocation of power charges than is practi¬ 
cable in the case of steam. 

When depreciation is allocated to the various processes 
in the carrying out of which the plant has been deterio¬ 
rated, it will not, of course, appear as a separate 

Sflect on . . , /• 1 1 t .11 

profit, and item 111 the pront and loss account, but will 
loss account. profit by increasing the cost 

o'" production of the articles manufactured, instead of show- 
iiig larger gross profit only to be reduced by a general 
charge for depreciation, as is the case when a lump sum 
io charged to profit and loss account in respect of such 
depreciation. 

The explanation of tiie prime cost system given in 
Chapter IV. was not complicated by a reference to the 
Frimo cost machinery use and depreciation, which, 

anddepro- at that Stage, would have been inconvenient; 
oiauon. difficulty will be found in assimilating 

this method of charging for the use of machinery with 
that of recording cost of labour and stores as described 
in that chapter, and thus ascertaining cost of production. 

It shoul 9 be mentioned that there are items in the books 
of a private firm or joint stock company to which no general 
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rule of writing off is ai)plicable. Such are the cost of 
good-will, patents, trade marks, copyright designs, etc.; for 
Dopreeta- although, as in the case of patents, the life of 
of good- jjjg clearly defined, the incidental advan- 

patonts, etc. tagcs derived from the possession for a term 
of years of a valuable monopoly do not necessarily cease 
upon the expiration of the term of the patent. On the 
contrary, the value of the good-will may increase although 
the term of the jjatent is expiring. Whether there is a 
patent or not, good-will generally increases w'ith age if 
profits are proportionately maintained, or are expanding. 
Assets such as these should be considered as having a 
combination value, dififering altogether from their value 
per sc. The obvious rule, therefore, is that in the balance- 
sheet such assets should appear at their cost value, and 
need not be written down unless their realisable value as 
integral parts of a going concern falls below their cost 
value. It is neverthele.ss desirable to create gradually 
special reserve funds against such values as a provision 
against change of conditions. Any estimated increment 
may be accounted for by the creation of a special fund, as 
explained on p. 114, but until such estimated increased 
value is realised it should not be considered as an element 
of profit. 

A different set of considerations apply, however, to the 
writing down or ofif of wasting assets the property of the 
owners of the business. 

In some cases, such as timber plantations, where the 
approximate value per acre of the timber is kpown, it is 
not difficult to arrive at the sum, having regard to the 
areas in the plantations in which the trees are felled, and 
tltp cost of felling in, and transporting from that area as 
compared with the other areas, which should yearly be 
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debited to an appropriate Trading Account, and credited 
to the account making provision tor the amortisation of 
the capital originally spent on the plantation. 

In the case of mineral ownerships where the contents of 
the mine cannot be ascertained, or of oil springs, or brine 
runs where the extent of the supply is not known, a 
reasonable rule would seem to be to charge revenue on the 
quantity extracted or drawn at the rates of royalty usually 
charged to their lessees by owners of such properties in the 
district. 

Although from the decisions previously quoted, it is 
apparently not legally necessary to make provision for 
these and similar wasting assets, profits cannot, from an 
accountancy point of view, be truly ascertained without 
such provision is made. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


•STOCK. 

We are now prepared to consider the final stage of the 
book-keeping appertaining to the production and disposal 
of commodities. In the i)receding chapters we 
have endeavoured to show as comprehensively 
as the limits of this treatise admit, the manner in which 
the multifarious transactions relating to the expenditure of 
labour and material are recorded in the factory books, and 
how those books assimilate to the commercial accounts of 
a manufacturing business. 

In the second chapter we have dealt with the emploj'- 
ment of labour and the payment of wages; in the third, 
with the purchase and consumjjtion of materials or stores ; 
in the fourth, with the prime cost of the manufactured 
article called stock ; in the fifth, with indirect or incidental 
expenses and their allocation ; in the sixth, with the rela¬ 
tion of fixed capital to cost; and in the seventh, with the 
mode of charging the product with the cost of the provision 
and use of machinery. 

In this chapter we propose to trace the records which 
should be made in connection vyith the realis- 
^ed^om- ation or distribution of the manufactured com- 
r^*oiMsca This branch of our subject embraces, 

of bans- so far as book-keeping is concerned, four dis- 

actions. • 1 /• 

tinct classes of transactions:— 
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1st. The transfer of the finished article called stock 
from the factory into the warehouse. 

2nd. The return of some arti^'es from the warehouse 
to the factory foi the various reasons which 
will be mentioned. 

3rd The sale or distribution of stock or manufactured 
articles. 

4th. The return to the warehouse of stock issued, or 
of stock which was originally sold, but has 
been rejected or returned I y the purchaser. 

All these transactions have to be traced into both the 
stock books and the commercial books, and in the case of 
the sale of stock, and in that of the return or rejection of 
the stock issued or sold (the third and fourth classes respec¬ 
tively), the book-keeping is complicated by the fact that 
eac.i transaction has to be brought into the Commercial 
Ledger at two different prices. That is to say, when an 
article is .sold it is taken out of stock at the price at which 
it stands in the Stock Ledger, and. in the case 
iiw Romo** of an absolute sale, it is invoiced io the customer 
article. ^ higher price. As a consequence, a sale will 

appear in the Commercial Ledger to the debit of a customer, 
and to the credit of trading account, at the invoice price ; 
whilst by a corresponding but independent process of 
book-keeping, the same transaction will appear at a lower 
or the cost price to the credit of stock account, and to the 
debit of trading* account. The converse will be the case 
when stock is taken back from a customer and sent into 
the warehouse^ the price at which it is credited to a 
customer’s account not generally being the same as that at 
which it is debited to stock. In this way the 
stock Book*, account in the Ledger shows the aggre¬ 
gate cost value of the stock-in-trade ; the personal accounts, 
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the amount received, or to be received, by the firm in 
respect of the goods sold; while the trading account 
(which is debited with the items representing the value of 
goods issued from stock, and credited with the sales debited 
to personal accounts) will bring out the difference between 
the cost price and the selling price, which will be carried 
to profit and loss account, as the gross profit or los.s. This 
process is effected by entering the sales in two separate 
books corresponding to each other, the one dealing with the 
invoice prices, the other with the cost prices, and likewise 
by entering the stock returned to warehouse in two books 
which perform similar functions for the cancelled sales. 
The two books in the first of these cases would be respec¬ 
tively the customary Sales Day Book, often called Invoices 
Outward, containing records of the invoices rendered, and 
the Sales Analysis Book, containing records of the stock 
requisition forms (Specimen No. 47) for stock issued. In 
the case of the return of stock the two books would be 
respectively the Sales Cancelled Book, containing records of 
the credit notes sent to customers, and the Stock Returned 
by Customers Analysis Book, containing records of the 
Stock Returned Debit Notes (Specimen No. 48). The 
advantage of carrying out the suggestions made in the 
introductory chapter as to distinguishing books by their 
bindings will be manifest in the case of these four books. 
The Stock Issued Book and the Stock Returned Book are 
kept by the warehouseman, whilst the corrtisoonding books, 
viz., the Sale Analysis Book, and the Sales Cancelled 
Analysis Book, are kept in the counting-house. « 

In giving titles to some of these books we do so primarily 
Tia« of with the desire to indicate their functions, and, 
bMiM. as already stated, the forms suggested must be 
taken to mark the transactions which it is necessary to 
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register rather than the outlines of records universally 
applicable. 

The four counting-house books an* posted to the Ledger; 
the Day Book individually to the debit of personal accounts, 
Posting collectively, by means of the Journal, to 

of stock the credit of trading account; the Sales or Stock 
Conunorotoi Issued Analysis Book to the credit of stock 
ledger. accoiJht and to the debit of trading account; 
the Sales Cancelled Book, the converse of the Day Book, 
individually to the credit of personal u'Tounts, and col¬ 
lectively to the debit of trading account; and the Sales 
Cancelled or Stock Returned Analysis Book, being the 
converse of the Sales Analysis Book, to the debit of 
stock account and to the credit of trading account. (See 
Diagram IV.). 

We can now proceed to a detailed c.xamination of the 
book-keeping relating to this branch of our subject. 

The first class of transaction is, as before stated, the 
. , transfer of the finished article from the factory 
of tran»- to the warehouse. The form by means of which 
Footoryto this transfer is effected has already been re- 
warehousc. jq (jjg Stock Debit Note (Specimen 

No. 35). 

This debit note is entered by the warehouseman in the 
stock Re- Stock Received Book (Specimen No. 36), and 
oeivedBook. posted <0 the debit of the Stock Ledger. 

Upon reaching the counting-house the Stock Debit 
Note is entered to the credit of the Cost Ledger, as ex- 
stook Debit plaine’d in the preceding chapter, and the total 
"oto- debits to stock, in respect of articles finished, 
are journalised month by month to the debit of stock, 
account in the Commercial Ledger 
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With regard to the return of articles from the ware- 
hou.se to the factory, which constitutes the second class 
Second class entries, it may be remarked that although 
oftransac- the articles made for stock may all have been 
bouse to manufactured under the personal supervision 
fectory. fjjore or less be connected 

with their sale, and questions as to the rejection of goods 
are not likely to be nearly as numerous as if the articles 
Rejected had been made by an outside contractor, still 
stock. jjjg question of the return to the factory of 
finished articles may arise either on account of bad 
workmanship or alteration of design, and must be provided 
for in the book-keeping. In all such cases it will be 
desirable to send into the store, at the time the finished 
article is refused as stock, a Transfer Note (warehouse 
debit to store). 

In Specimen No. 42 this Transfer Note is shown with a 
counterfoil; but a duplicate, by means of carbonised paper, 
can be substituted. 

The articles rejected as stock having been sent into 
store, it remains to be determined what alterations, if any, 
are to be made. Should further labour or material be 
required to be expended, a new stock order will be issued, 
and the recording of the expenditure will follow the routine 
laid down for the manufacture of commodities. 

The adjustments as between warehouse and store are 
best recorded by the warehousemans .and storekeeper 
_ . entering the transfer notes in a Transfer Book. 

Books and The warehouseman will, of course,center on the 
credit side of his Transfer Book the credits 
lO his stock for the finished articles forwarded by him to 
»the store. On the debit side of his Transfer Book he 
will enter the debit notes received by him from the 
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.storekeeper for article.s transferred from store to warehouse. 
The latter class of entries arise out of transactions of a 
Botau trans- retail character, not always carried on in con- 
actions. nection with a manufacturing concern; but the 
concluding part of this chapter will be devoted to its 
consideration. 

With regard to the Transfer Books, the entries made 
by the storekeeper will, naturally, be the reverse of those 
made by the warehouseman, and the store will be credited 
with all articles forwarded to, and debited with alt articles 
received from, the warehouse. The two Transfer Books 
wilt therefore always balance. It will be necessary to post 
the items in the Transfer Books to the Stores and Stock 
Ledgers respectively, so as to bring out the correct balances, 
not only as between these Factory Ledgers in the aggre¬ 
gate, but also as between the individual Stores and Stock 
Ledger accounts. 

The specimen ruling of the Store Transfer Book (No. 43) 
will, with necessary alteration of headings, apply equally to 
the Warehouse Transfer Book of which it is the counterpart. 

Whilst we think it necessary to state in full detail the 
principles to be remembered in dealing with these transfers, 
it must in any individual case be left to the accountant 
to determine whether the circumstances of any particular 
business admit of the functions of the two Transfer Books 
being adequately performed by one book. 

The transfer notes between store and warehouse, and 
vice vena, can, if the nature and extent of the trans¬ 
actions warrant it, when forwarded to the cdunting-house, 
be entered in a Transfer Analysis Book, and the Journal 
entry for the commercial books be based on the amounts 
u so arrived at; or, if the transactions are few they can be 
recorded from the Transfer Notes into the Journal direct. 
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ORDERS RECEIVED BOOK.-SrFCiMKN No. 44. 
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The book-keeping in relation to the sale ol commodities 
may be said to be initialed by the receipt of an order, and 
Sale of com- “s . egards the factory, will hold good whether 
moditics. received direct from a customer or through an 
agent. The questions of discount or commission which 
present themselves in the latter case a e traiisactions which 
it is necessary to deal with in the commercial books only. 
The principal of the firm, if ho accepts the order, when it 


Specimen No. 45. 

Stock Req\iisilion and Advice to Warehouseman_19 _No._ 


Please forward the undernien- Customer’s Order No. or Reference_ 

tioned Articles to-at- Stock Requisition Book, fol.- 

-Markinj; Cases-Sales Analysis Book, fol.- 
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is found to be in proper form with regard to price, terms 
of payment, drawings or specification, date of delivery, 
penalties (if any) as to time of completion, cost of carriage, 
and mode of delivery, will probably initial it by way of 
authorising its execution. Should the stock of the com¬ 
modities ordered be exhausted, or should the articles require 
to be specially manufactured, an order to manufacture the 
given or a larger number of similar articl.s for stock, should 
be passed concurrently with the acceptance of the order as 
already explained. 

The customer’s order having been accepted may be 
registered in an Orders Received Rook (Specimen No. 44). 
Orders Ro- The Order may then be passed on for execution 
oeived Book, jq warehouseman, who should have received 
a standing instruction to return all orders to the counting- 
house when completed. If it be thought unadvisable to 
pass the original order (which may contain references to 
the terms of payment, commission, or discount, 

Advloeto , , ‘ , . . ... 

warehouse- etc.) to the warehouseman, he may be provided 

“*“■ with a copy or with extracts from the Orders 

Received Book, or a special form of advice may be sent to 

him. 

The advice may take the form shown in Specimen 
No. 45. 

The form could also be made to serve the warehouse¬ 
man as a Stock Requisition, and it would, in that case, 
stoefc Issued be entered in the Stock Issued Book. In cases 
Book. ]•„ which the goods are ready for shipment, 
and further instructions have to be given conferning them, 
the form would be sent to the counting-house, and if the 
dispatch of the goods be approved, the requisition could 
be returned to the warehouseman with the information 
* inserted thereon. It is necessary to follow this routine if, 
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as is sometimes the case, it is not possible for the cuj^omer 
to give complete instructions as to forwarding when placing 
the order, or if special arrangements as to payment before, 
or on, delivery have to be made. 

In some cases it is desirable to supplement the Stock 
Requisition by a“ Forwarding Mote,” issued on the request 
of the warehouseman. This note not only gives the ware¬ 
houseman the fii:.^l instructions as to shipment, but also 
attaches to the signatory the responsibility for the fina 
tests or examinations of the apparatus having been made. 


STOCK ISSUED BOOK. —Specimen Ko. 46. 
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Should the original order be sent to the warehouseman 
the stock may be drawn from the warehouse, according 
stookBo- to the conditions of the business, either by 
Quisftioos. posting the order direct to a Stock Issued Book 
(Specimen No. 46), or by means of a Requisition Form 
(Specimen No. 47).» 

The requisition would likewise require posting in the 
Stock Issuei^Book. In this case that book would require, 
for purposes of feference, an additional column for the 
No. of the Stock Requisition. The Stock Issued Book 
will of course in turn be posted to the credit side of the 
Stock Ledger. 
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Win-re there is a great variety in the articles sold, or 
multiplicity of transactions, it may be desirable that the 

Dally return ““"‘‘"S-house should be kept regularly in- 

iaamd^ formed of the stock issued each day. This 

® ■ can be done either by alternate Stock Issued 

Books being- kept, so that the previous day’s record of 
stock issued may be always at the counting-house and the 
current day’s record in the warehouse; .ar the warehouse¬ 
man may send in every morning a Stock Sent Away Form, 

. showing all stock that has been issued during the previous 
' day, giving in each case the Order No., so that the clerk 
invoicing may immediately turn to the Orders Received 
Book and see the stipulations and conditions on which the 
order was accepted. 

It is also desirable that the amount of the stock re¬ 
quisitions should, in the counting-house, be entered and 
stock iBsuod analysed in a Stock Issued or Sales Analysis 
Book. This book (of which we do not give 
a specimen ruling, as it pertains to the count¬ 
ing-house) should be so ruled that the various items 
entered from the Stock Requisitions may be analysed 
under the various branches of the business. The aggre¬ 
gates of the totals of such branches would necessarily 
agree for any given period with the totals of the stock 
requisitions for the same period, and necessarily also 
with the totals of the warehouseman’s Stock Issued 
Book. 

% 

The fourth class of transactions referred to at the out- 
Fourth oiass involves the procedure to be 

adopted in the factory with ‘ regard to stock 
atook which is rejected or returned, after having been 

to WftfO* ^ 

honm. sent out for inspection or approval, on loan, 
hire, or exhibition. 
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The warehouseman on receipt of such goods 

Re°tnmed will make out a Stock Returned Debit Note 

Debit Note. (Specimen No. 48). 

These Stock Debit Notes will be duly entered in a 

stock Ke- Stock Returned by Customers Book (Speci- 

turnedby jjq 40), which will be posted to the debit 

Cnstomers ‘t?/' r 

Book. side of the Stock Ledger. 


STOCK RETURNED HY CUSTOMERS HOOK,— SrECiMKN No. 49. 



The Stock Returned Debit Notes are in the office 
entered and analysed in a Stock Returned by Customers 
stock Bo Analysis Book, which is the converse of the 
turned Ana- Sales Analysis Book already referred to. As 
lysis Book, instance of the possibility of concentrating 
the books while adhering to the principle laid down, it is 
well to mention that in an establishment where 
tionof there is little variety in the articles sold, or 
Books. vvhere the sales are not numerous, the stock 
requisition might form the basis on which goods are in¬ 
voiced from the office. In such cases the Sales, or Day 
Book (debit to customers), should be provided with a 
column in which the slock price of the article as shown on 
the requisitions could be entered against the respective 
invoices. It would thus be possible to obtain by the mere 
process of addition the total amount of the invoices 
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rendered, and the value at stock prices of the aXicles so 
invoiced, thus obviating the need for a Stock Issued (or 
Sales) Analysis Book. 

Equally the Stock Returned Liebit Note for goods 
returned by customers might be treated as the basis for 
the credit note to the customer, and the Sales Cancelled 
Book (c'edit to customers) might be so ruled as to show 
the invoicing, ' 4 s well as the cost rates of the stock 
invoiced and returned, thus obviating the need for a 
Stock Returned Analysis Book. This oncentration of 
books does not prevent an analysis being made under 
departmental or other heads, either of the invoices or 
credit note.s, or of the corresponding stock requisition or 
stock debit notes. The issuing of credit notes for allow¬ 
ances made by the principals either on account of defects 
in the articles supplied, or for other reasons, is not dealt 
with in detail, such issue and record being usually a 
matter of office routine. 

In the case of articles sent out for iiispection, on 
approval, consignment, or loan, it is very desirable that 
Goods on while a pro forma Invoice, at the normal selling 
loan. price, should accompany them, the articles should, 

until an order is received or a definite sale effected, be 
dealt with in the Sales or Day Book at their stock prices as 
the invoicing rates. We cannot too strongly insist on the 
great disadvantage of treating loaned goods in any other 
way. The systAn of showing book profit on these 
transactions is most fallacious, and so misleading that 
fortunately dt cannot be resorted to extensively, or for 
any length of time, without causing serious embarrassment. 
It is evident that the stock loaned is not likely to be a 
constant quantity or of fixed value, and that if treated iq 
precisely the same way as goods sold the profit and loss 
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accountVor any period is unduly increased at the expense 
of other periods. In addition, the profits are not even 
realisable until the SE^le is made. Articles sent to branch 
establishments necessarily follow this rule also. At each 
balancing period, therefore, the Returns Kook should be 
specially c,xamined to see that allowances for all returns 
are properly brought into account. In some cases these 
transactions are ultimately recorded in' special books, 
known as “ On Approval ” or “ Consignment ” Ledgers. 

It will be manifest that the entries in the Stock Ledgers 
"consist of debits for stock received from the factory and for 
Reoapituia- Stock returned from customers, and of credits 
Mon, Pqj. stock sold to customers and stock trans¬ 

ferred to store and that the balances under the various 
headings will show the number and the value of the 
various articles on hand, and the aggregate of such 
balances the total value of the stock, which should of 
course agree with the total value shown by the Commercial 
Ledger, anil with the results of the surveys. 

It will also be obvious that, as regards the office, the 
various items in the Day Book and the Sales Cancelled 
Book being posted respectively to the debit and credit of 
the various purchasers, the sum of such items will in the 
case of the Day Book give the total credit to trading 
account for invoices rendered, and in the case of the Sales 
Cancelled Book the debit to trading account for stock 
returned by customers. * 

The total of the Sales Analysis Book gives the amount 
which through the Journal is debited to trading account 
and credited to stock, and the total of the Stock Returned 
by Customers Analysis Book gives the amount which 
through the Journal is debited to stock and credited to 
trading account. 
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When these entries have been made the tradin/account 
will show with absolute exactness tne gross profit realised, 
and the balance of the stock account (after journalising 
the debits to stores and credits o stock on account of 
transfers) will-be the value of the stock ready for sale. 
The relation of these various transactions one to another 
will be made manifest by Diagrams IV. and V. In practice 
an account in fiie Stores Ledger may be the record of an 
article or a group or articles, as may be found the more 
convenient and expedient for the purpesrs of the business, 
and the methods, as previously described, of economising 
detail in the Stores Ledger are equally applicable in the 
case of the Stock Ledger. 

In an earlier part of this chapter we alluded to the pos¬ 
sible combination of a manufacturer not only distributing 
Further the commodities he manufactured, but also, 
rot^itrans- exceptional cases, acting as a retailer of 
actions. goods produced by others. 

It must not be overlooked that there is a fundamental 
distinction in these transactions. If a manufacturer acts 
to any extent as a retailer, it will be well to draw a clear 
line of demarcation between his two branches of business. 
In the retail branch, which is an ordinary buying and sell¬ 
ing, and not a manufacturing, business, the book-keeping 
Ketau is such as properly pertains to the general 
warehouse, office. In an extensive business where this 
combination oblhins, it may be desirable to establish a 
separate retail warehouse as distinguished from the ware¬ 
house whi* is the repository of the manufactured stock. 

If, however, the retail transactions are exceptional, and 
their volume does not warrant in practice any absolute 
division from the manufacturing portion of the business, 
the articles which are bought merely for reselling, and on 
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which neither time nor material are expended in the 
factory, can be dealt with either as stores, or as we think 
preferably, as stock. 

If they are dealt with as stores, the procedure lollowed 
is that described in Chapter III. for the receipt and with- 
store drawal of material, save that the store warrants 
method. (gy articles withdrawn for sale, when they reach 
the general office, should be entered in a Stores Sold 
Analysis Book, the items in that book being posted to the 
debit of a stores sold, retail trading, or other similar 
account in the Commercial Ledger, the credit to that 
account being the total of the invoices rendered to cus¬ 
tomers for goods retailed, and the balance representing 
the gross profit or loss on that branch of the business. 

If articles for retailing be treated as stock, the invoices 
from the vendors can be passed to the warehouseman, the 
procedure being similar to that for invoices for 
stores purchased, and which is fully described 
in Chapter III. In this case the invoices would be debited 
in the general office to stock account; and the with¬ 
drawal of the articles from the warehouse would entail a 
credit to the same account, and a debit to a retail trading 
account; this latter account being credited with the value 
of the invoices rendered to customers. So far as the 
factory is concerned, the invoice for goods purchased 
would pass through the Stock Received Book (Specimen 
No. 36) into the Stock Ledger, and the Stock Requisition 
(Specimen No. 47) would pass into the same ledger 
through the Stock Issued Book (Specimen No. 46). 

An equally effective and probably more simple method 
would be to pass all such exceptional items from store into 
stock by means of the Transfer Book (Specimen No. 43). 
By these means all invoices for goods purchased would pass 
through the commercial books to the debit of one account, 


Stock 

method. 
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namely, that of stores, and conversely all invoices iur goods 
sold would pass through the same books to the credit of the 
trading account, the debit to this account arising from the 
stock value of the goods. 

We have already referred to the desirability of localising 
the co't of articles, and shown that the cost of parts of 
articles can be ascertained by following the routine de¬ 
scribed, but in concluding this chapter it will be well to 
refer briefly to those cases in which parts complete in them¬ 
selves but subsidiary to the manufacture ' other articles, 
are produced in greater quantity than is required for the 
manufacture of the articles of which they form part. This 
increased production may be due to certain parts being of a 
more permanent type than others and added to stock with 
less risk of obsolescence, to their greater production at one 
time cheapening tjie cost, to their being parts which may 
be required for renewals or repairs, to there being a dearth 
of work in any particular branch of the factory, or to other 
special causesi 

Whatever be the reason for their production, all expendi¬ 
ture on them should be recorded as in the case of a manu¬ 
facturing or stock order, and the routine described in the 
chapter on stores should be followed. As the parts made 
in excess of the number required for the manufacture of 
the finished artieje wi'l all have been chained to stock by 
means of the Stock Debit Note, those intended for sale 
will remain in tfte warehouse and be duly recorded in the 
Stock Books, while those parts intended for future use in 
manufactifre wjll require to be transferred to the store by 
means of the Transfer Books, and will be drawn out of 
store by means of Stores Warrants like all other material 
required for manufacture. 

Diagram V. gives a view of the books and forms referrVd 
to in this chapter, and their relation to each other. 
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The most obvious utility of the Store.s and Stock Ledgers, 
kept in the manner described in the preceding chapters, is 
miuty of that by their means the store-keeper, warehouse- 
man, and others concerned, are able to ascertain 
liodgers. what is the quantity of any particular commodity 
on hand at any given time, without the delay and expense 
involved in the process generally known as “ taking stock.” 
The ability to obtain this information in an accurate and 
speedy manner has a very wide and important bearing upon 
the general accounts of the firm. Unless it is at command 
it is impossible, in undertakings of any magnitude, to deter¬ 
mine, even approximately, until a survey has been made, 
what is the result of the business. It is claimed for the 
system of accounts we have explained in these pages, that 
one of its chief advantages lies in the fact 'that it obviates the 
necessity of taking stock simply for the purpose of drawing 
stock- up a balance-sheet. Thecconomic value of this 
advantage to principals whose busine.^s is liable to 
okeot. many vicissitudes, can scarcely lie overrated, for 
it removes one of the most powerful obstacles to the frequent 
closing of the books and ascertainment of the results of the 
bwsiness. There is no doubt that balance-sheets would be 
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made up much more frequently than is usually the case, if it 
were not for a survey being a very troublesome and ex¬ 
pensive matter, and that proprietors would be kept more 
fully an eSnrant with the tendency of Iheir business than 
can be the case when the books are closed only at long 
intervals of time. Under the methods of book-keeping 
here advocated, a survey would simply serve the purpose 
of substantiating the results deduced from the books of 
account, and it is this feature which, perhaps more than 
any other, distinguishes a proper system of Factory 
Many Fac- Accounts from the method; gei rally adopted." 
wSu'mere ^'^ctory books, when kept, are often for the 
memoranda, most part of the nature of memoranda, being 
simply methods of book-keeping by single entry, and 
lacking both in coherence and continuity, inasmuch as they 
are merely disconnected entries, which can be verified and 
assimilated only by means of the periodical surveys.* 

Unless Stores and Stock Ledgers are kept in some such 
way as described, it is imperative that the survey of all 
articles, if it is to answer any useful purpose, should be made 
at one time, for, in the absence of factory books, the only 
comparison of which the result of the survey 

Survey and * 

Commercial adiriits is with the totals of the stores and stock 
Ledger. accounts of the Commercial Ledger; but even 
this comparison can only be one of book values and not 
of quantities or measurements, and an effective verification 
of the details of the survey is altogether out of the question. 

* “ Cost accounts which do not at any lime come into agreement with the 
Commcrci.il Accounl% and are not subject to those continuous checks which 
safeguard the accuracy of the Commercial Accounts, cannot at their best be 
much more than cost memoranda, with more or less uncertainly as to the 
results obtained, according to the conditions under which they arc operated,”— 
“ Manufacturing Cost.” Paper read before the Ontario Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, May 15, 1905, by W. H, P. Anderson, C.A. 
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If the survey is simultaneous it is necessary either to sus¬ 
pend for*the time the issue and receipt of materials, or to 
make subsequent additions and subtractions in 

Surveys and * . . ... 

disorgani- respect of materials received or issued during 
sation. period of stock-taking. Disorganisation 

generally ensues during this period, and to such an extent 
is this the case that it is often found necessary and con¬ 
venient to suspend business while the process is going on. 
While pointing out the inconveniences attending periodical 
and simultaneous surveys of all properties, we do not wish 
•to detract from their importance upon special occasions, 
when for some special reason the verification of the 
balances of the Stores and Stoek Ledgers may be required. 

The existence of the Stock and Stores Ledgers enables 
surveys to be taken by degrees, and at times when the 
Surveys by State of business is such as to minimise the 
degrees. disorganisation and attendant loss of profit. 
Precautions would have of course to be taken in cases in 
which a simultaneous stock taking or survey never took 
place, that stores or stock were not transferred from one 
place or department to another so as to do duty in more 
than one capacity. There is reason to believe that store¬ 
keepers and warehousemen would be more vigilant if they 
knew that, instead of a periodical survey, an inventory of 
any of their stores or stock might be called for at any time 
and without warning, and that they would be required to 
explain any differences between the*-’Survey and the 
Ledger accounts. A further advantage of the Stores and 
Stock Ledgers is, that by their means any excess or 
deficiency of commodities shown by the surveys can be 
localised and easily traced. 

It is to be regretted that there does not seem to be in 
practice any absolute standard of efficiency in regard to 
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Stock-taking, and that the term is often applied to a super¬ 
ficial review of the articles, and to an estimate of what 
standard of worse Still, to a guess at what should be, 

efficiency. , value. In an efficient survey every record 
should be based on “handling,” and nothing should be 
estimated or taken for granted, while the pricing of the 
articles should be based on the principles which will be 
hereafter referred to. In the case of large bulk stocks, 
such as pig-iron, ore, and simila'- supplies, if their weight is 
not ascertained by measurement, it is often a considerable 
time before the stocks are sufficiently r.'dut’d to enable an 
inventory to be taken by means of lifting and weighing, 
but if a small extra percentage is added to the consumption 
to save waste, the survey generally verifies the book figures. 

The work attendant on a survey can in practice often be 
best organised by one person well acquainted with the 
goods calling out their description and quantity to another 
who enters them on the survey sheets. The pricing of 
the sheets being undertaken by a third who obtains his 
dc .a from the tabs or tickets on the bins, racks, or other 
stores receptacles, or from other sources, the calculations 
and costs and the checkings thereof being done by the 
accountancy staff. 

The results of the survey should be epitomised on survey 
sheets, of which Specimen No. 50 shows a ruling that will 
be applicable to most trades. These sheets should be so 
arranged as to admit of comparison with the corresponding 
accounts in the Ledgers. 

If the system suggested in these pages be adopted, the 
result of the surveys would show an agreement 
between the number and weights or measure- 
rosuit*. tnents of the articles according to the inventories 
and those standing as balances in the Ledger, and alscf* 
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between the aggregate money value of the articles and the 
balance? of the respective accounts in the Commercial 
Ledger. , It is desirable that the Ledger Balance and the 
Survey Sheet totals should be tabulated for comparison in 

STOCK SURVEY SIIEEX.-Specimen No. 50 . 


Stock_at.,_on 



detail, so that excess or deficiency in any particular item 
may be noted, and any undue discrepancy in excess of the 
margin of error in waste or weight be inquired into. 
Where this has not been corrected by scale adjustment 
or individual weighings, a comparative statement of ex¬ 
cess and deficiency under various headings is often useful 
as revealing any defects in ledger-posting classification. 
According to the system just described the surveys 
would theoretically be divided between three main depart¬ 
ments. The storekeeper would be responsible for the 
store of raw and old material and such articles, ■ 

StOfOSi 

other than manufactured commodities and 
plant, as may for the time be in his cl^irg^ The next 
division would be that of the warehouseman, who would 
Stock. custody of the stock of manufac-. 

tured goods; and the third division would only 
■ exist where the system of registration of plant described 
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in the chapter on Fixed Capital had been adopted, and 
would comprise all fixed and loose plant and tools. As 
has already been pointed out, however, there 
'is no objection in f'inciple to the two 
departments of Stores and Stock being amalgamated, so 
far as the situation and custody of the same are con¬ 
cerned, provided the important distinction in the book¬ 
keeping explained in previous chapters's preserved. When 
this is done there will be no c.;cessity to draw any funda¬ 
mental distinction between these two departments for the 
purpose of surveys beyond surh mechaiucal divisions as- 
may suggest themselves in particular cases with the view 
of facilitating the preparation of the inventory. If that 
method is properly carried out, it will be found to be 
purely a matter of convenience in any business what 
divisions are made in the arrangement and disposition 
of the various articles. In the same way as the books, 
when properly kept, will bring out the correct quantity 
and value of the plant wherever the machines and tools 
constituting the plant may be located, so they will also 
show the value of the stores and stock, no matter where 
these may be distributed. It is quite evident, however, that 
the quantity of stores and stocks on hand may be of such 
magnitude as to render the division of responsibility a 
matter of absolute necessity. It will then probably be 
found advisable, in*addition to carrying out the three main 
divisions before suggested, to give distinctive names, num¬ 
bers, or letters, to the different subdivisions of 

Mepbanloal 

division* Sie stores and warehouses, and to identify 
and olds. those distinguishing signs with the headings 
of the corresponding accounts in the Ledgers. Each 
floor, room, or section could be under the charge of one 
man, who shdhld be responsible for the accuracy of thft* 
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records of the articles in that place, and should have a 
place for everything, and have everything in its place. 
He will be much assisted in his work if the store or 
warehouse is fitted with such bins, racks, shelves or other 
receptacles as are most suitable for the materials or articles 
dealt in, and by those of the same species being stored 
near to each other. Each of these species may also be 
advantageously referred to by numbers, and the sizes or 
other variations therein, cither by letters conjoined with 
the numerals, or by further numerals used as a denomina- 
• tor. A Store or (as the case might be) a Stock Register, 
would thus permit of the identification of each article by 
name and numbers, and also record their location in the 
building. The custodian saves himself trouble, and 
avoids confusion, by placing on all large articles, and on 
the lockers or partitions containing the smaller ones, 
labels, or tags, describing the articles, and giving in the 
case of raw materials the name of the supplier, and in 
the case of manufactured articles the number of the stock 
or manufacturing order, the date of receipt, and, if thought 
advisable, the price of the article marked either in cyphers 
or in plain figures. The utility of indicating the price is 
not confined to surveys, but enables the issuer of material 
or stock to immediately mark on the Stores Warrant or 
Stock Requisition the price of the article he has issued 
without referring to the Ledger. The labels or “tags” 
are often so ruled or arranged as to periitit of the recording 
thereon of all the receipts and issues of the goods stored 
in the particular receptacle. Lockers or sipiiljfr receptacles 
should be marked with their own weight so as to permit, if 
thought desirable, of the contents and receptacles being 
weighed in one operation, Barrows and other similar appli¬ 
ances should also have their tare weight painted on them. 
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The stores of the different articles should be located as 
near as is conveniently possible to the shops in vsftiich the 
articles are mostly used. In the location of the articles in 
the stores, regard should be had to ease in lifting and 
to the number of times they arc likely to be called 
for, so as to reduce labour in handling to a minimum. 
The essence of the satisfactory working of a stores or 
stock system is fiiat articles should not be issued without 
Esaontiaiof the issuer receiving a formal requisition for 
stOT™ authorised person. The articles 

nystem. he has in charge should be to .ne storekeeper' 
or warehouseman what cash is to a cashier. No one expects 
a cashier to part with money save as against a cheque or 
receipt, and no one, not even excepting the principal, should 
expect a warehouseman or storekeeper to part with goods 
save as against a written requisition or receipt. In some 
cases in which loose tools arc kept as part of the stores or 
stock, and issued to employes temporarily for a special use, 
a suitably stamped token is accepted from the employd 
as the equiv.alent of the tool, and the token s placed in 
the space left vacant by the issue of the tool. Should 
eiiher the storekeeper or warehouseman feel that he has 
not a sufficien' control over articles in his charge, owing to 
their not being in the magazine or warehouse, or for any 
other reason, the articles may be chained, padlocked, 
sealed, or otherwise distinguished in such a manner as 
to show that the^ are still either “stores” or “stock.” 

In this connection it may be well to point out that in 
establishments where large numbers of workpeople and 
others pass through the gate, the watchman or gatekeeper 
should have instructions not to allow any raw material or 
manufactured goods to be taken outside the factory either 
by employds, ‘br in carts or other vehicles, without thrf' 
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necessary permit from the storekeeper or warehouseman. 
These permits, or passes out, should be entered by the 
warehouseman or gatekeeper in a Gate Book which should 
be periodically examined and checked in the office. The 
Gate Book should also contain records of goods which have 
passed the gate, whether received from vendors, or returned 
by customers. The watchman or gatekeeper should also be 
instructed to look at the contents of carriers’ carts when 
leaving the works, after delivering goods, so that material 
may not be improperly taken out of the works by these 
• means. An incidental advantage of keeping stores and 
stock on the system described is that it permits of a Stores 
Price Book and Index being kept with comparatively little 
additional clerical work. The Price Book is a valuable 
record of prices, whilst the Index locates the position in 
the store of various kinds of material. 

Although the distinction between Stores and Stock is 
fundamental, and is not likely to be lost sight of by the 
reader, it is well to point out the desirability of the store¬ 
keeper having a general knowledge of the nature and 
quantity of stock in the warehouse, and of the ware¬ 
houseman being equally well informed of what material 
is in store. When parts of an article are both used in 
manufacture and %5ld, there will be a supply both in the 
warehouse and in the store, and any sudden, or abnormal 
demand on either of the departments *can be met by the 
Sxocss °ne department transferring its surplus to the 
Supply. other, in order to meet the emergency. An idle 
or excessive supply is not wanted in eithe* branch, and 
although the articles common to both are not likely to be 
numerous, the rise or growth of such excess could be easily 
checked by the warehouseman being supplied at intervals 
•with a schedule of the articles in store, ‘which could, if 
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necessity arose, be transferred to him as stock, and by the 
storekeeper being provided with similar information as to 
the stock. It is evident also that an equally efficacious 
check cujld be applied in the genera' office, where both 
the stock and store of any article would be known, and 
whence no order to manufacture would proceed until it was 
shown that the number on hand was not sufficient to meet 
the demand. 

Tiie principles which determine the question of how 
materi ils and manufactured articles are to be priced at a 
survey admit of much discussion, but we ■’ rnnot here do 
more than indicate the general axioms which should be 
observed in a valuation of Stores and Stock. It is obvi- 
Survoy ously unsound to base a valuation one year upon 
Prices. (.].£ (.Qgt; Qf production of an article, and another 
year upon its estimated or even ascertained market value; 
but, nevertheless, it is to be feared that this is not unfre- 
qucntly done. The course adopted by most of the best 
managed manufacturing firms is to value the stores at the net 
cosf or invoicing price to them, and the manufactured articles 
oil hand at their cost, without any addition for profit, or for 
standing charges as distinguished from factory charges. In 
some cases in which large quantities of raw material of the 
same description is obtained in varying quantities from 
various suppliers, and is used for a number of production 
or stock orders, It is usual in order to save clerical labour 
to charge the iss’tes out on the basis of a monthly average 
price, obtained by taking the quantity on hand at the 
beginning of the month and its value, adding thereto the 
purchases for t)ie month and their values, and taking 
the average price thus obtained as the price for all issues 
during the month. The greater accuracy that would 
arise from charging out each issue at its actual cost <<9 

M 
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said not to be worth the value of the clerical labour 
involved, r.nd that in fact the variation is but slight. 
In the case of material or articles laid down for 
seasoning or maturing purposes, the invoicing, price is 
sometimes increased pro rata to the amount which may 
have been charged to the account in the Commercial 
Books as representing interest on the capital expended in 
the purchase of material not ready for use. The same 
procedure, but only up to the limits of normal or average 
price, is probably justifiable when, owing to some special 
circumstances, such as a forced realisation, or sale by 
auction, stores or material have been purchased at less 
thkn cost price. Profit which may eventually arise from 
the use or sale of specially low purchases should not be 
anticipated, but it would not seem unreasonable to charge 
interest on the dormant capital, but subject to the limits 
already referred to. In some instances advantage may 
arise from the cost of the Stores Department being met by 
a percentage commission being charged on the value of the 
Stores issued, and it has been suggested that this loading 
percentage should equal the discount at which supplies 
are bought, so that the Stores Department would thus 
automatically make a profit or los.s, equal to the amount 
by which its expenses were less or greater than the 
aggregate discounts it obtained. This method, however, may 
lead to departmental friction, and in some“cases, especially 
where large trade discounts were allowed, would tend to 
BookvaineB Y'tiate the actuality of cost records. The prac- 
Bbonid not tice of including in the valqationc of Stock a 

inomae os- 4 

tabununent percentage for establishment expenses, or 
ebarges. standing charges is one which cannot be too 
strongly condemned, if on no other ground than that a 
business which is really the reverse of profitable might. 
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by the simple device of manufacturing and accumulating 
a large stock, be made to appear for a time as at any 
rate self-supporting. That is to say, a business might 
be made to appear flourishing, while as a matter of fact 
it was becoming less solvent, oyivason of its cash and 
other available assets being converted into manufactured 
stock which may never be realisable, and by the standing, 
charges (if these are included), wluch in the absence of 
bona fide business transactions would represent losses, 
being made to figure in the balance-sheet, as good assets 
Profitaaro in the shape of .stock on llano. The right prin- 
latent. ^jpjg undoubtedly 13 that in a manufacturing 
business a profit should not be considered to have been 
made until a sale has been effected, or until a contract for 
the delivery at a future date of goods already manufactured 
has been entered into.* In the case of the production of raw 
materials and in those exceptional csises in which the stock 
of rrianufactured articles could be put upon the market and 
realised at their normal price, a modification of this prin- 
cnile however would seem to be necessary; for in that case 
the product is generally saleable at an ascertained market 
price (or, at any rate, at an approximation to it), and it does 
not seem imorrect to say that the profit which that price 
leaves has been earned on the production of the com¬ 
modity and not on its sale. Nevertheless, even in this 
case, it would frobably in the long run prove to be more 

* “ Profits can onl;< •be made out of the bale or exchange of one commodity 
for another of a definite and realisable cash value. The price increase in the 
market value of an article which it is not intended to sell at that lime, cannot. 
be considered is a pjofit, for the reason that the article may never be sold at 
that price, and the paper profit may never be realised. ... In a quite recent 
case, the directors of a corporation have been held personally liable for a sum 
of $1,000,coo in respect of dividends distributed to stockholders out of fictitious 
profits created in just this way.”—A. L. Dickinson, M.A., F.C.A., C.P.A., 
“ ,Some SpcciaUPoints in Corporation Accounting.” 
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judicious to price the commodity in the books at its cost, 
and only to credit profit and loss account with the profit 
when sales have been effected. In the exceptional case 
of the market price being lower than cost, the market 
price should be taken. It has been previously mentioned 
that material' or partly finished articles when transferred 
from one department to another should be priced at their 
direct cost only, and, as pointed out by Mr. William 
Lybrand, C.P.A., in an interesting paper on “The 
Accounting of Industrial Enterprises,” read on October 
22, 1908, at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Public Accountants at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, this rule is also applicable in the case of a Trust 
or Merger Company in relation to its subsidiary com¬ 
panies. Mr. Lybrand jjoints out that the purchase having 
been made by one subsidiary company from another, is in 
effect merely a transfer from department to department of 
virtually the same corporation, and not a sale on which the 
profit can be said to have been realised. 

The principle that profits must not be anticipated would 
seem therefore to be applicable in such Instances, and it 
would follow that a reserve should be provided equal to 
the amount by which such merchandise at inter-company 
prices exceeds its actual manufacturing cost. 

The rule is not, however, in Mr. Lybrand’s opinion one 
of unreserved application, and he instanced the case of an 
iron and steel combination controlling the manufacture of 
its product from the ore in the ground to the sale of the 
finished merchandise. In some cases " there are a number 
of points in the process of manufacture where the merchan¬ 
dise reaches a finished and marketable stage. While at each 
stage in the manufactuiing process some of the merchandise 
is.sold to outsiders, much of it is transferred tn mille 
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for further manipulation at a price which includes some 
profit to the subsidiary company by .vhich it was handled. 
Is it entirely unreasonable to claim that, where the manu¬ 
facturing processes are distinct and comi)lete, some 
manufacturing profit shall be taken in the current Income 
Account on merchandise finished by one company, but 
remaining in the inventory of another company while 
awaiting further transformation ? 

In the balance-sheet of a large industrial enterprise 
such profits are aj)plied as a separate part of the Surplus 
Account distinct from the ordinary accumulation of surplus 
with a note appended setting forth clearly the natur<“ of 
the item. 

In the majority of ca.ses manufactured stock has to-be 
kept till a demand for it arises and orders are received. 
In ihe meantime it may deteriorate or the price may 
fall, or in certain cases it may go out of fashion. The 
system of valuing at cost has the additional advantage 
when stocks are held for any length of time, of obviating 
the necessity for periodical alterations of the valuation 
and consequent adj'ustment of the profit and loss account 
owing to fluctuations in the market price of the com¬ 
modities. A valuation based upon cost, not including 
in the term standing charges and interest on capital,* 
would hold good for a long period of time ; so long, in 
fact, as the article was preserved in its pristine condition, 
unless improved processes or other causes should so 
reduce the cost of similar articles as to render a corres¬ 
ponding reduction of the valuation of the old stock 
necessary in order to establish the proper relation between 

• “ To change interest into cost-, is in efifect to add to these costs a certain 
amount of profii before it has been made, and is therefore .against soiintl 
commercial and accounting principles."—Dickinson, sa^ra. 
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it and the rrew price that would i)robab]y rule in the 
market. Any deterioration which the goods on hand may 
undergo through being old, out-of-date, or through other 
causes, should, of course, be periodically written' off, and 
the stock thus brought down to probable realisable value. 
When stocks become entirely obsolete they should be re¬ 
duced to their scrap value. Inordinate reduction in the 
value of assets however is not always a proceeding deserving 
unqualified approval. It is quite conceivable that by taking 
undue advantage of facilities and opportunities which may 
exist at particukir periods for writing down the value of 
assets, the firm or company may be placed in the position 
during subsequent years of making book gains which 
would not be realised but for the previous artificial 
reduction in values, and in this way the accounts of 
the business are apt to prove misleading. It is well that 
this effect of excessive reductions in value should not be 
overlooked, indeed, its dangers appear to have been 
recognised by the Legislature, for, under the Companies 
Act, reduction of paid-up capital is limited to the amount 
which, according to the affidavits of responsible officials, 
has been lost, or is unrepresented by available assets. The 
old material on hand should be taken in a stores sur¬ 
vey at the market value of such old material, or at the 
price at which similar old material was last disposed of, 
unless such price be higher than the marl^et price, in which 
case the lower value should be taken. It is desirable that 
in both the Stores and Commercial Ledger qld material 
should be kept in an account distinct from hew material. 

The amount by which stock is to be written down in 
respect of ascertained depreciation may be debited to 
profit and loss or subsidiary trading account, and credited 
to the Stock account in the Commr ^ -j- -’ 
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the Journal. The warehouseman would pass a stock 
requisition through the Stock Issu-J Book to the credit 
of his Ledger accounts in the same way as 

Loss on “ , . , , 1 /• I 

Stores anc if the amount rcpresent'-n withdrawal of stock ; 

and the same procedure applies in the case of 

reduction in the value of stores. 

Having referred to the more prudent policy of not 
including the expenditure of standing charges in the 
valuation of stock in hand, it may be desirable to point 
out that cases arise in engineering and other con¬ 
structional establishments in which extensions arc carried 
out by means of the plant and appliances of the firm 
in.^tcad of the work being entrusted to others. 

If the revenue-earning jiower of the undertaking is 
increased by such additions, it is doubtless permissible to 
charge the cost to capital. In such capitalisation, however, 
care should be taken not to include any standing or other 
charges which would have been incurred, whether the 
extensions had taken place or not, and even a charge for 
the use of machinery and plant should be very carefully 
scrutinised, with the view of avoiding the inclusion as 
realised profits of amounts which are merely transfer 
profits between departments or branches. The saving 
that may be made by the work being done at cost must 
not be confused with a profit earned. 
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SUBSIDIAKV IJOOKS. 

It remains to refer to some subsidiary books in use in 
factories and warehouses, which, although they have an im¬ 
portant bearing on Factory Accounts, do not 
Subsidiary ^ o J > 

Pootory jiroperly fall under any of the preceding chapters. 

Not to detract from the main issues of our 
subject we have studiously avoided special reference to 
these ancillary books and matters, and we do not now refer 
to them with the view of attempting to exhaust the cata¬ 
logue of account-books which in practice may be necessary 
in a factory. Such an attempt would be altogether futile 
by reason of the conditions and requirements of indi¬ 
vidual businesses varying too widely to warrant any¬ 
thing more than a general statement being made of the 
fundamental principles underlying the «conomy and 
routine of a factory—principles to which^all details to be 
of service must conform. 

In this chapter we shall first describe the,method of 
book-keeping to be adopted in the case of filant or machi- 
suBunary of nery acquired on terms of deferred payments, 
obapter. mention a few considerations bearing on 

the subject of the accounts of Government and^ municipal 
factiJries, and on those of the workshops of railway and 
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Similar undertakin'js where expenditure and production 
are of the nature of auxiliary operations and have not for 
their primary object the raising of revenue or the making 
of profit, Wc shall then deal widi a few of the books 
employed to record transactions with regard to such 
matters as cartage, van, wagon, craft, and railway traffic, 
packing, and fuel. 

Inasmuch as the practice of purchasing plant on what 
is known as the purchase hire system becoming more 
Purchase general,—there being in some circumstances 
Hire an economy in the acquisition of new plant. 

System. machinery, wagons, etc., on terms of defeffed 
payments,—it is desirable to consider the entries which 
should be made in recording such transactions. It has 
been suggested that a simple and safe method of dealing 
with the book-keeping pertaining to this system is to ascer¬ 
tain what will be the “ ultimate ” value of the object when 
the various instalments have been paid, and to divide this 
" ultimate ” value by the number of the instalments, and 
credit the product to capital each time an instalment is 
paid, the remainder of the instalments being debited to 
profit and loss account. For example, it is suggested that' 
in the case of a wagon purchased for £60, payable in 
twenty instalments, the ultimate value being £^o, that as 
each instalmei?t is paid £2 should be charged to capital 
and to profit Jhd loss account. The method suggested 
is undoubtedly a simple one, and in many cases it is pro¬ 
bably as correst as the circumstances require. In the 
illustration given we presume, though it is not stated, that 
the “ ultimate value ’’ of the object—after the payment of 
all the instalments—covers an amount for depreciation 
during the *time it has been in use; but in any case 
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think it would be well that the amount charged under '■he 
various hca/ls should be more fully specified. The differ¬ 
ence between the cost value to the purchaser of an object 
acquired upon terms of deferred payments and its "ulti¬ 
mate,” i.c. ordinary value, is the product of two factors, 
viz. interest on the deferred payments, and the natural or 
normal depreciation by use and deterioration in the value 
of the object during the period of hire. Wc submit that 
these factors arc so essentially different that they should 
be separately recorded. The one bears a close relation to, 
and has to be considered in conjunction with, the capital 
account of the business, and the rate of interest borne by 
that account; the other is a trjdc expense which is regu¬ 
lated by the volume of business, and the corresponding 
wear and tear of the object and its tendency to obsoles¬ 
cence. An article after being acquired on the purchase 
hire system, should be debited to plant or other appro¬ 
priate account at its value as if purchased for i)rompt cash, 
and the difference between that value and the aggregate 
amount payable under the purchase hire agreement should 
be taken to an interest on deferred payments account, the 
whole of the liability being carried to the credit of a per¬ 
sonal account with the vendor of the article. 

As the instalments are paid, cash account would be 
credited, and the personal account with the vendor would 
be debited, with the amounts of the insfalments. The 
amount debited to plant or other accoun^vould be written 
down in accordance with the principles of book-keeping 
applicable to fixed capital, and already discitssed, whilst 
the amount standing to the debit of interest on deferred 
p.ayments account would be distributed over the period 
of hire. This is on the assumption that all the instal- 
mwts are paid, and the purchase of the article ultimately 
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co^leted ; but should this not be the case, and the article 
be returned after an interval of hire, the personal account 
with the vendor would be closed by being debited with the 
balance standing to his credit, which would pro tanto be 
credited to the plant account and the interest on deferred 
payments account. Any remaining balances on these latter 
accounts, representing as they would the loss on the non- 
complction of the purchase, would be jiassed to profit 
and loss. A further advantage of this method is that 
it enables the article purchased on tii''^ system to be 
treated from the outset as if it irere actually the property 
of the intending purchaser, and this, it will be recognised, 
is the only sound view to take of the transaction, ’as, 
although not the legal owner till the final payment is 
made, by the adoption of the liability he becomes the eco¬ 
nomic owner. If the purchase should not be completed, 
the accounts will show exactly what sacrifice is involved; 
and they would moreover show the position of the trans¬ 
action at any stage of the period of hiring.* The question 
of deductions from profits for Income Tax purposes on 
account of wagon hire purchase and the views or practice 
of the surveyor is, however, a factor to be borne in mind 
by the owner in determining the method to be adopted. 

There is necessarily greater simplicity in recording 
expenditure in .those cases where production is not for 
profit, and articles are made or repaired only 

FaotorieB ‘ , .... , , , % 

not working for the sole and incidental use and benefit of 

for profit, concern, as, for instance, in arsenals, dock¬ 

yards, and other national and municipal workshops, rail¬ 
way, gas, tram, and water companies, than in a factory 

* The subject is discussed in detail in a lecture l>y Mr. F. Halsall, A.C.A,, 
on ** Railways Wagons under Hire Purchase Agreements,” reported in The 
Accountant of December 22, 1906. 
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working for profit in competition with other prod''.fe’rs. 
The princJfples of Factory Accounts explained in this 
volume are in all such cases applicable. 

Whilst the requirements of a Government arsenal, how¬ 
ever, are not those of factories working for profit, which 
have to be conducted on lines enabling the ])roprietors, in 
the face of keen competition with other manufacturers, to 
supply the demands of the public at a profft to themselves, 
it may, in passing, be mentioned that an ingenious and 
elaborate system of recording the expenditure in Govern¬ 
ment workshops by means of cards, on which 

Use of cards . ‘ ' , , , , 

Instead of the entries are made by symbols, has been 
bofrics. described by Captain Mctcalfe.f This method 
has much to recommend it, but it docs not very well admit 
of the assimilation of accounts with a view of drawing up 
periodical statements showing the profit and loss on all the 
operations and the actual financial position of the concern. 
This is, in fact, admitted by the author himself, when he 
says; "I have vainly tried to find some simple current 
method of reconciling the cost sheet with the cash accounts, 
since this would establish the aggregate truth of the cost 
sheet before the highest court of audit known to military 
accountability. 1 am convinced not only that this is impos¬ 
sible, unless either the papers are very much complicated, 
or unless substantial truth is neglected (jpr the .sake of 
striking a balance; but I also believe that the same result 
is indirectly attainable by other means atready described.” 
Although the defect referred to may not be^ inherent in 
the system of recording expenditure on and by means of 
cards passing through a number of hands and perform¬ 
ing a variety of sendees both in the factory and ill the 


The Cost of Nianufactures.’' Captain Ilenr>- Metcalf:'. New York : 
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cotmting-house, efforts to establish such a system have not 
yet Men very successful. 

Other writers, who have recently advocated a card system, 
have considered that the difficulty r-lerred to by Captain 
Metcalfe would be obviated by showing on a cost sheet 
at regular intervals o.* bdla)icing periods, the total amounts 
shown by the cards as expended on all orders in progress 
at that date, as .well as the amount e.cpended on orders 
finished between that date anu the last preceding date on 
which such entries were made. It is cla'med for the card 
system that it is a labour-saving acvice, reducing the 
volume and cost of clerical labour employed in recording 
the expenditure of labour and material. This claim, if 
substantiated, has further to be considered in relation to 
the more detailed attention which has to be given by a 
manager or principal to the examination of costs recorded 
on a number of cards, than he has to give to costs recorded 
in a book in which the entries follow consecutively. This 
objection is partly met by the institution of a system of 
“ comparison cards," but as the preparation of these cards 
means a summarising and recording of the contents of a 
large number of cards each recording one item only, the 
saving of clerical labour is not very apparent.* 

In almost every manufacturing business the item of 
cartage is a more or less serious factor. If the cartage be 
Cartage for the conveyance of raw material from differ- 
books. Qf jjjg factory the charge is one on 

manufacturing account, and should be allocated to the 
various order*. Jf it be for the delivery of goods sold to 

• Interesting particulars of methods adopted under card systems are to 
be fonint,in a paper on “Workshop Administration,” by Mr. David Cowan, 
published in the “ Tiiinsaclions of the Institution of Engineers and Ship¬ 
builders in .Scotland,” and in the "Complete Cost Keeper,” by Horace ^ 
Lucian Arnold (Henry Roland). EnsnaringMa’iidue. 
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customers an attempt is sometimes made to recoup,/.he 

cost by dejiiting the customer with a charge for carriag^ ; in 
other cases the expense, in view of the vexation and trouble 
which any other course generally produces, is borne abso¬ 
lutely by the firm and is considered in fixing the price, and 
regarded as a charge against the profits of the business. 
In any event the item is one admitting of large economies, 
by a proper system of registration. If cartage be done by 
an outside contractor, the necessary records for checking 
his accounts should be kejjt by the employe (generally the 
warehouseman or storekeeper), by whose orders the: work 
is done. The contractor would receive an advice (Speci¬ 
men No. 51), which should be attached to the account when 
rendered. 


SPECIJIEN No. 51. 


To Mr. 


Cartage advice. 


19 


Please supply me with the undermentioned. 


No. of I Description of 
Korses.j Vtfliit le. 

Time 

Requiied. 

'J'inie 

A1 rived. 

'lime 

Keturned. 

'lime on 
Job. 

Order to be 
clurged. 






♦ 

1 



Ordered by__ Signature of Carman 


, If it be thought necessary, a further check mav be 
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ot»toined by instructing me gatekeeper to record the 
tim^at which carters enter and le..ve the fa:tory, any 
delay in loading or unloading being noted. If the 
Borges imd horses and vehicles are the property of the 
veuoiet. {jjg purchase price of the horses should 

be debited to a horse account, and that of the vehicles to 
a vehicle account, and each account should periodically be 
debited with interest on the amount of the capital sum. 
The carters .should send in weekly a return of the work 
done by them, and this should be summai.'si d in a Cartage 
Book. A cartage account should be opened, to which 
should be debited the wages of the carters, stablemen, the 
cost of forage, stable expenses, etc., and at regular intervals 
an amount from the horse account and the van account for 
depreciation. The depreciation on the horse account can, 
it is thought by many, be best provided for on the basis 
of annual revaluation, rather than on the basis of a yearly 
depreciation rate. The cartage account will of course be 
credited with the journeys performed at such rates as will 
equal the amount charged to it. It is only through keep¬ 
ing some such account that the employer can ascertain 
accurately whether it pays him better to purchase and 
keep horses and carts than to employ a contractor. Pro¬ 
cedure similar in principle should be adopted when trans¬ 
port is by means of motor lorries or similar vehicles. In 
such case, and until reliable data based on experience is 
obtained, the impoffent consideration will be the adequacy 
of the charge for depreciation. In view of the larger 
capital outlay ngeessitated by the use of motor vehicles, 
it is desirable to establish checks on the loading of the 
vehicle, and to ascertain cost on the basis of a combined 
mileage and weight factor generally described as a ton 
mileage basis. • • 
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In view of the need that often arises of giving qucla- 
tions for goods inclusive of free delivery, and of ch^^ing 
Froight the rates charged by the railway companies, 
book. it is very desirable to record the quotations 
obtained, or rates paid, for freightage. Under the various 
Railway (Rates and Charges) Order Confirmation Acts 
passed in 1891 and 1892, consequent upon the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act of 1888. the maximum tolls and 
charges for various classes of traffic over the various rail¬ 
ways have been prescribed. By an Act of 1894, the rail¬ 
way companies cannot increase their rates without public 
notice, and they can be called upon to justify such increase 
o^ rate before the Railway and Canal Commission Court. 
In checking the accounts or the rates quoted, the classifi¬ 
cation of the traffic should receive primary consideration. 
Having regard to the varying conditions of the traffic, it 
is very desirable to compare the actual rates charged with 
the maximum authorised, and this can best be done by 
means of a book ruled as shown (Specimen No. 52). The 
goods should be delivered to the railway company on a 
“ Consignment Note,” prepared by the senders. If a form 
prepared by the railway company is accepted for use, it 
should be carefully examined to see that none of its clauses 
create a .special contract with regard to owner’s risk or 
other matters, and that the railway company are not by any 
of its clauses released from their special or general liabilities. 

An exceedingly useful manual, assifsilating, comparing, 
and explaining the Confirmation Acts, together with the 
scale of maximum rates and charges worked out to 600 
miles, has been compiled by Mr. M. B. Cotsworth, and 
published by Messrs. Bemrose. 

Care should be exercised in declaring the weight and 
character of the merchandise consigned, ac the Railway 
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Clai^'“s Consolidation Act prescribes heavy penalties in 
cases of fraud. Accuracy in these matters is of importance 
to the consignor, the railway company, and the consignee. 

In thecasi. of firms enjoying tne auvantages of a railway 
siding a special book should be kept on the same principle 
Rauway ‘IS that ap])lied to the Cartage Book just 
aidings. described. If a yearly rental is paid for sidings 

and trucks, this rental and any incidental items should be 
debited to an account to which is credited any receipts 
from this source. If the siding is on land belonging to the 
owner or occupier of the works, and if it has been laid 
or is maintained by such owner or occupier, the railway 
rate charged him, either for the receipt or forwarding of 
goods, should not contain a charge for the provision of 
such terminus, although the railway company may have a 
right to make a charge for services rendered at or in con¬ 
nection with private sidings. The Association of Traders 
known as “ The Mansion House Association on Railway 
and Canal Traffic,” carefully watches all proceedings in 
gc.mection with private sidings and other matters which 
come before the Railway and Canal Commission Court, 
and from time to time notify their members of the decisions 
of that Court in test cases, and through this channel manu¬ 
facturers can obtain much information enabling them to 
check the accuracy ki principle of the constituent items in 
the railway rates rhar'^ed them. 

If the trucks are owned by the firm, then their purchase 
price, together with interest, should be debited to a Wagon 
and Van account, which should be credited each year with 
an amount for depreciation, the amount so credited being 
charged lO an account which would in turn be credited 
with any ainount received for the use of the vehicles. 

A Wagon ancf Van Book .should also be kept, showing 

N 
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und& ^he number of the wagon or van, the date it wik 
dispatched, destination, load, date of return, and number 
of days’ demurrage incurred, if any The book should be 
so ruled as lO permit of the earnings of the wagons and 
vans being ascertained, and the results tabulated monthly 
in a foim convenient for comparison, as shown in Specimen 
No. 53- The book should also give the dates on which the 
wagons or vans are tared. There are considerable varia¬ 
tions in tare owing to weather and other -i uses, and it is 
desirable that the weight of the vehicle itself should be 
verified from time to time. The cost of maintenance of 
wagons and vans should also be kept in the same book, or 
in a Wagon Expenditure Book. In either case the amount 
provided or written down yearly for depreciation and 
obsolescence should be included. The financial results of 
the working of the wagons and vans would then be obtain¬ 
able in detail. 

When wagons or vans, belonging to manufacturers or 
merchants, have to be repaired on the railway company’s 
sidings by a wagon-repairing company or by the railway 
company’s workpeople, it is advisable to keep a record of 
such repair in a Wagon Journey Repairs Book (Specimen 
No. 54). 

It may also be serviceable to allude briefly to the 
desirability where steam lighters or barges are used, of 
recording the work clo^’c by each lighter or barge, so that 
full advantage may be taken of any possible economies in 
cost of transit. 

The captain oi* hand in charge of each craft should be 
given a Time Sheet (Specimen No. 55). 

The Time Sheet may be so ruled on the back as to 
permit of the recording thereon of any back freights, 
return cargoes, towage, or other services performed, and 
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will forp the voucher on which payment will be m^c oy 
the cashier of the amount due to the crew when the journey 
is finished. 


Spkci.\ien No. 54. 
WAGONS REPAIRED CV 



This Time Sheet should be recorded in a Craft Register 
(Specimen No 56). 

This Register may also usefully contain a record of the 
earnings of the craft whether from the carriage of raw 
material to, or finished products from, the^ factory, the 
carriage of goods on return journeys for other manufac-* 
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ui |jer.sons, or from tnctowage of other craft on the 
watervMays navigated. It is desirable that the tlass of 
earnings as well as of expenditure should be kept distinct. 
The cost of towage of craft not moved by steam or other 
motive power .should be recorded in a Towage Book, the 
co.st for each barge or other vessel being kept separately. 


SPSCIMKN No. 56. 
(.'KAFT KKGtSTKR. 



In dealing with the question of transit of goods, it will 
be well to point out that casks, cases, .skips, sacks, bags, 
Pooklng b,i..-cls, tarpaulins, and sheets for the packing 
aooonnts. covering of goods should be considered as 
package stock, and should be registered. The cases, 
tarpaulins, sheets, apd other forms of package should be 
made to a Stock Order No., and credited to stock in the 
same way as any other articles, and should bear distinctive 
and consecutive numbers. Thus a cases or sheets account 
respectively would be debited with the cost of each case 
or sheet sent out, and credited with all charges made to 
customers under these heads. If any allowance be made 
for the return of a case the case should be put into stock 
at a figure ‘not exceeding the amount so allowed, and the 
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process would be repeated J.itil it was no longer of va^ue 
£(s a parking-case but merely as old material. ' 

It is further desirable that the warehouseman should 
keep an “empties,” “cases,” or “returns” book, showing 
the packages sent out and those received baclc, in order to 
keep an effectual check upon, and prevent the loss or too 
rapid multiplication of packages of various descriptions. 
Credit notes issued or cash paid on the return of these 
coverings should be specially noted. 

This register should always be open to the inspection of 
the head of the packing-case makers’ department, or he 
should bo advised daily by the warehouseman of the 
packing-cases that have been returned. It is also necessary 
that the storekeeper should carefully record all the packing- 
cases received by him from suppliers of goods, and the 
dates on which they were returned. In the case both of 
Stores and Stock the cost of coverings should be kept 
distinct from the prices of the raw material and the finished 
goods. Provided records are kept of their receipt or 
manufacture, and return or issue respectively, the articles 
themselves can be considered as constituents of Stores or 
Stock, and dealt with on the same principles as regulate 
transactions in other articles. 

There are many other subsidiary books of a similar 
character the need for which will arise'in every factory, but 

their detailed description outside the scope of 
Cool Book ^ ^ 

this work. Such are the Coal Books, for recording 

the contracts for coal and deliveries made, sfe well as the 
consumption of coal, when this is systematically charged to 
each working number, as explained in previous chapters. If 
this procedure be adopted, the Coal Book may contain on 
the debit side the turn-out weight of coal received, under 
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thg heading gross, tare, and |et, and be compared with the 
entrie.'i in the columns of weights advised. The credit 
side would give an account compiled from the statement 
(already referred to) showing how the coal has been 
used. The ^difference between the debit and credit sides 
would represent the balance of coal on hand. The 
Coal Book and accounts may usefully be summarised 
monthly (Specimen No. 57), to show the various ele¬ 
ments in the price at which it was bought, and is also 
serviceable for checking the accounts Coi coal supplied. 


Spkci.\ifn No. 57. 

SUM-MARV OF QUANriTV AND CO.ST OF FUEL RECEIVED 
D'JR! 0> IIIE MON'iH OF__ 10 



The record of the weight of coal and the truck or wagon 
containing it is first made, both as regards gross, tare, and 
net, in the Weighing Machine Book kept at the Weigh 
House. The weigfits of all vehicles and goods passing 
over the Weighbrid^ are entered in this book, a carbon 
duplicate being sent to the office. A record should also 
be kept of Uli inspections or tests of weighbridges, weigh¬ 
ing machines, or weights, whether such tests are made by 
the proprietor or by a firm engaged by him to maintain 
and test such weighing apparatus. Such register of inspec¬ 
tion is oft considerable service in connection with any^ ^ 
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proceedings under the Wcigfits and Measures Acts. ,A 
somewhat similar service is performed by the Machinery 
Examination Register, recording the dates on which the 
various machines should be, and were, cleaned and inspected. 
There are also the Surprise Visits Book recording the 
visits at irregular periods and unusual hours of the princi¬ 
pals or leading officials, with notes and observations as to 
the condition of affairs at the time such visits were made. 
Gas, Water, and Electricity Meter Reading Books, which 
Gas, Water, show the readings of the various gas, water, 
trioity'**’' electricity meters at regular period.s, and 

Books. the consumption during such periods, whilst 
by > the aid of subsidiary meters the consumption in 
different parts of the factory is obtained and the cost 
localised. There is also the Brigade or Fire Hose Book, 
Precaution which is recorded the periodical examination 
against Are. (.jjg apparatus for the extinction of 

fire, as also the number and position of the fire-buckets, 
the names and addresses of the men (usually those resi¬ 
dent near the works) who constitute the brigade, and the 
record of the date of consent of the owners of the street 
mains to the attachment of the hose pipes in case of need; 

the Casualty Book, containing records of acci- 

Patterns. ° 

dents which happen in the factory; the Pat¬ 
tern Book, containing particulars of patterns received and 
issued, in which each pattern is referred to by its symbol 
or number, a constituent therein beieg the office number 
of the Drawing, the Patterns Ledger showing the original 
cost of each set of patterns, and the amounts from time to 
time written off such cost; the Delivery Books, for obtain¬ 
ing carrier’s receipts for goods; the Visitors Book, record¬ 
ing the names of visitors to the works, the d 5 tes and 
purpose of such visits, with, in some cases, a portion of the 
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book set apart for the autogiiiphs of distinguished visitors ; 
the Stores Delivery Diary, used for '■ntering the due dates 
of stores ordered, and by daily examination leading to 
systematic reminders to suppliers cf overdue goods; and 
a variety of'other books too numerous to be enumerated. 

There are also a number of books facilitating the working 
and general oversight of the business by the principal or 
his assistants, which, although they do not necessarily form 
part of the system of account , afford data for comparisons 
of expenditure in different periods on general and estab¬ 
lishment charges. Among such books i-. ly be mentioned 
the Staff Register, containing the names, addresses, posi¬ 
tion, and salaries of members of the staffs the Statioiiery 
Register, containing a record of the quantities and qualities 
of the books, forms, prints and papers ordered, with the 
names of their suppliers, the costs, with the reference num¬ 
bers, and code letters or symbols appearing on the forms 
and thereby enabling the last supplies to be traced; the 
Catalogues Issued Register, chronicling the various dates 
of issue of catalogues, and the names and addresses of 
those to whom they were issued ; the Advertisement Con¬ 
tract Register, containing particulars of contracts entered 
into or orders given for advertisements, with specimens 
of the advertisements, and the rates at which they are in¬ 
serted ; the Notices Book, containing copies of all notices 
issued to the staff*or members thereof, or posted in the 
works, with regard .0 the conduct of the business; the 
Licences Books, recording all licences taken out or to be 
taken out, Whether in connection with the storage of gun¬ 
powder or other explosives, or inflammable oils, for the 
employment of male servants as coachmen, for light loco¬ 
motives,* or for any purposes for which licenses have to be 
taken out* the.Boiler Inspection Book, containing records ^ 
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of the inspection of the boil4!'s, and a copy of the report 
which, under the Factory and Workshop Act, has .to'be 
entered in or attached to the general register of the factory 
or workshop, showing the result of such inspection by a 
competent person. 

A reference to books relating to sick, provident, super¬ 
annuation, and similar funds might be looked for in this 
Provident ^ut inasmuch as these are generally 

and other conducted by a committee of iho.se interested, 
a description of the books required does not 
fall within the limits of this volume. For the convenience 
of the employes, their subscriptions to these funds may, as 
described in Chapter II., be deducted from the amounts 
due to them as wages, but at this point the connection of 
the funds with the factory books generally ends. The dis¬ 
posal of the amounts deducted from the wages of employes 
on account of fines, rests of course with the principal, in 
the absence of any other arrangement with the employes. 
If, as is often the case, they form a contribution to the 
sick fund, the necessary entries are made in the commercial 
books. 

The books which have to be kept under the Factory and 
Workshop Act also require to be mentioned. We do not. 
Books however, consider it necessary to describe them 
PwrtOTy* detail, as all registers, books, forms, certifi- 
Aots. cates, etc., prescribed by th# Secretary of State 
in pursuance of the Act can be purchased ready for use.* 
The Act deals with the sanitary conditions of factories 
and workshops, and with the safety of the work-people, 
fixes the hours of work and of meals, prescribes holidays, 
provides for the education of children employed in factories, 

* They are published (by aulliority nf Ilis ^(ajesty’s Stationery Office) by 
Messrs. Sba\>’ & Sons, Fetter Lane» London. 
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recyiires ccrtificate.s of fitntis for employment to be ob¬ 
tained, and contains regulations a tc. the inv<^stigation 
of the cause of accidents. The Act also contains condi¬ 
tions as to overtime, night work, domestic employment, 
etc., and si>ecial provisions for particular classes of fac¬ 
tories and workshops. 

It is also desirable that one or more of the responsible 
officials at the works should be well posted as to the pro¬ 
visions of the Public Health Acts, as also in the bye-laws 
of the local authorities of the district particularly those 
relating to the emission of black or othei smoke, and as to 
sanitation. Copies of the local bye-laws should either be 
posted in the works, or supplied to the foremen or leading 
hands. Where electricity is used, the regulations issued 
by the Home Office with regard to such user in factories 
should be posted in the offices of those responsible for 
such regulations being effectually carried out, as should 
also the regulations published by the Home Office under 
the Factory and Workshop Act (1901), as to the use of 
locomotives and wagons on private lines and sidings. 



CHAPTER XI. 

METHODS OE REMl'MERATING L.AT.OUR. 

Whilst the object of thi.s book i.s to show how the 
accounts pertaining to a factory can be kept so as to afford 
information to manufacturers as to the cost of 
coiuidera- each article produced, and the results of indi- 
vidual transactions, and the aggregate results 
of the business, the adoption of the methods described 
yields data of great value as to the economic a.spect of 
the system of piece-work or payment by results, of over¬ 
time, of the respective costs of machinery and manual 
labour, of the comparative results of the use of machinery 
of different classes or powers, the relation of labour and 
machinery to fixed capital, and the bearing of these various 
matters on the modes of remunerating labour. In con¬ 
clusion, we propose, therefore, to refer Ijriefly to the inter¬ 
dependence of these subjects, and to the views of some of 
the leading authorities on labour quStions as to possible 
developments in the direction of the general adoption, 
or at least the recognition, of the principles underlying 
industrial partnerships and co-operative production. 

^ To pay overtime rate for labour whigh could 

oveitime. efficiently performed at the normal 

»rate is obviously not economical on the p&rt of*an 
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ciwployer, who, indeed, seldom resorts to it save in cases 
of emergency and of time contracts. 

The interest on fixed capital and the provision against 
depreciation are factors in the co. t of production which 
As to Bxod nave a constant tendency to increase, and these, 
double indeed, arc to a very large e.vtcnt independent 
shifts. yf tjjg number of hours employes are at work, 
hull advantage bf the economics arising from the use of 
machinery is not likely to accrue until the principle of 
working double or treble shifts is more i xtensively adopted 
than at jircscnl. By the employment of two or three sets 
of men, each working eight hours a day, considerable bene¬ 
fit would accrue to the community. The objections com¬ 
monly urged against the system arc such as can be, and 
have been, surmounted; and experience shows that the 
aversion with which it is regarded by workmen is as 
transitory as has been their dislike to the system of pay¬ 
ment by results, known as piece-work, which is becoming 

to more general in trades in which individual 
piooo-work. workmen are able to work independently of 
each other, and where the piece-work rates can be fairly 
calculated and the work properly registered. An exten¬ 
sive and successful piece-work system is not, indeed, prac¬ 
ticable where the solidarity of labour is so great that each 
workman cannot ^o his work independently and without 
the assistance of others, but where there is much division 
of labour piece-worlr is generally possible, although the 
parts made under that system may require the combina¬ 
tion of several workpeople to complete or to adapt them to 
their final purposes. 

Obvious as are the economic advantages resulting from 
the adoption of piece-work, it is probable that the quality 
of the w(Jrk iJfcrformed under it is either stereotyped o» • 
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lowered, and that the greatest advantage can only be ob¬ 
tained by interesting the worker in the quality as well as 
the quantity of his work. It has been well pointed out 
that “ two equally capable and energetic men, one of whom 
is working on his own account and the other performing at 
fixed wages services which have for their object the enrich¬ 
ment of an employer, notoriously present two very different 
standards of activity. The former is full of enterprise and 
alacrity; the latter is wont to be slack and unaspiring and 
disinclined to make any effort bodily or mental not included 
in the average standard of performance recognised by his 
fellows. Where piece-work prevails, the above remark 
ceases to be applicable as far as mere quantity of produc¬ 
tion is concerned ; but the contrast remains as great as ever 
in respect of the alertness of eye and brain to avoid waste 
of materials and injury to plant and tools, to suggest re¬ 
forms in current technical procedure, to improve quality, 
and, generally speaking, to attain an enhanced commercial 
result by other methods than piling up a maximum of such 
work as will only just pass the scrutiny of the examiner 
appointed to check it. In short, full exertion of bodily and 
mental powers is obtainable only from men whose own 
interests are fully engaged in the result of the work to be 
performed.”* In the large majority of cases, so long as 
it is to the financial interest of the employe to ‘‘ speed up,” 
he will do so whatever may be the fashion of his shop in 
this respect. 

Some of the trades unions, however, have for one of their 
objects the limitation of the principle of piece-work, and 
if possible its absolute prevention. They urge that em¬ 
ployers generally base the calculation for the piece-work 

• “ Profit-sharin'; Imlween Ca|iilal and Labour.” .Sedlcy Tayl^^n. London : 

'■ 'Kcgan Paul, Trench & Go. 
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rates upon the standard established by the quickest and 
strongest workmen, and that by these means the' weaker 
Trades in Order to earn tlie wages necessary for 

union views, subsistence, have to exert themselves to an 
undesirable extent; and that the rate of wages usually paid 
for piece-work is often reduced by the employers almost 
in direct proportion to the efforts of the workmen. The 
fact that payment by the piece offers inducement to work 
being done with rapidity, to the sacrifice of finish, probably 
accounts for the large amount of V'oriv vhich might be 
done on the piece-work method being still paid for by the 
day, skilled labour, rather than rapidity of output, being 
required.* 

It has been pointed out by Sidney and Beatrice Webb t 
that the opposition by Trade Unionists to jiiece-work in 
certain trades arises mainly from the difficulty, owing to 
the character of the operations performed in these trades, 
of obtaining or maintaining a uniform or standard rate of 
remuneration if piece-work is introduced, whilst in other 
trades the standard rate is best maintained by the adoption 
cf ))iece-work rates. From tables prepared in 1896, it 
appeared that out of ill principal "Irade Unions, 49 
insisted on piece-work, C4 recognised in various depart¬ 
ments both piece-work and time-work, and 38 insisted on 
time-work. The society with the largest membership 
in the third section was the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, whose opposition is, however, now considerably 
modified. Qne of the terms of settlement in January, 1898, 
of the great engineering strike, embraced under the term 
" Conditions of Management ” the following clause: “ The 

* For a iivll and fair sialeineiU of ihc advantages of the method of piece* 
work, and of the objections lo it, wc refer la “ Methods of Indwstrial Re- 
numeration,’^ by l^ayd F. Schloss. William^ & Norgatc, London. 

t In “The Standard Rale,” in Economic 
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right to work piece-work at jlresent exercised by many of 
the federated employers shall be extended to all members 
of the federation, and to all their union workmen.” 

In the United .States of America the opposition of the 
International Association of Machinists is by no means 
relaxed, and its official representative some time since 
declared that the Association will never be a willing party 
to the propagation of piece-work. Ac present, in the 
States, more than in the United Kingdom, the original 
defects of the piece-work system are being modified by 
the intensified or differential piece-rate system, and the 
premium plan of labour remuneration. The incentive to 
quicken production being diminished by the “dropping” 
of rates when piece-work balances have been in the opinion 
of the employer too largely in favour of the employe, some 
employers have adopted the differential rate system, which 
“consists in offering for the same job a high price per 
piece if the work is done in the shortest possible time and 
in a perfect condition, and lower prices per piece for slow 
and imperfect work.” * In these cases it is not usual to 
fix the rate primarily on the records which show the 
shortest time in which the same or similar work has been 
done, but on the basis of a calculation by a rate fixer as 
to the time that the work under ordinary and average 
conditions would occupy with provision for higher rate for 
shorter time, subject to there being no deterioration in 
quality. It is claimed for this system that it maximises 
output, by leaving to labour the extra rewar4 of skill and 
application. It has stood the test of time in various works, 
among others those of the Midvale Steel Company of 
Philadelphia, where it was introduced by Mr. fred W. 
Taylor, with whose name the .system is often associated. 

* Magazine. 
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A modification of this method was introduced by Mr. 
Gantt at the works of the Bethlenem Steel Cc. Its 
distinctive characteristic is that if the worker does not 
reach the standard time, he is paiv. only 75 per cent, of 
normal wagfis for the excessive time, provided the 
bonus earned permits ot the imposition of this penalty. 
The premium plan, which has been successfully adopted 
in many works, w;.'; the result of much care and thought 
given by Mr. J. A. Halsey to the problem of reconciling 
the divergence of interest between employ " and employed 
in quickening production. The basis of this plan, often 
described as the time share method, is the continuance of 
payment by time, modified by the expectation of a certain 
minimum product within that time, with a bonus or 
premium for lessened time, which is, of course, equivalent 
to in''"ease of product. The direct labour gain to the 
employer consists of the difference between the premium 
and the wages cost saved. The division of the gain as 
between employer and employe presents, of course, some 
diliculty. Ill some cases a certain proportionate part of 
the gain is allotted to the employ^. Mr. Halsey himself 
adopts the principle of being liberal with the time rather 
. than the preramm rate. In some cases special grants are 
made to foremen, proportional to the number of men 
earning a bonus in the respective shops. In the Emerson 
Efficiency System as’applied in the shops of the Santa Fe 
Railway, the characteHstic features are the revision as 
part of the daily shop practice of any scheduled prices 
which appear'to be too high or too low, and this without 
lessening the earning power of the worker. Another 
characteristic is the establishment of a general monthly 
efficiency /ecord covering the shop as a whole, and the 
, employment, instead of “ speeders ” and “ task-setters ” of 
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instructors, who having deter nined as nearly as possible the 
standard time that a particular piece of work should take, 
show the employe how it should be worked out practically. 

The premium plan is in the main identical with the system 
adopted in many factories and works in the "United King¬ 
dom undenthe name “gain-sharing,” which ha? been defined 
as* “an arrangement under which a fixed or minimum 
wage is supplemented by a premium ' .oportionatc to the 
efficiency of the workman, .so far as this exceeds a specified 
standard.” Thus under the Progressive Rate method, intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Rowan of Glasgow, the Halsey plan has 
been modified by the fraction of the gain receivable by 
thf employe being varied so as to make the rate of 
earnings on the work (time wages plus premium) exceed the 
time wages rate by the same proportion as that which the 
saving in time effected bears to the standard time.j A 
further variation is to be found in the Reference Rate 
method, in which a total wages payment calculated upon a 
time allowance is fixed for a given quantity of work, and 
if the employe completes this in such time that his day- 
rate wages come to less than the Reference Rate, a share 
of the saving is allotted to him.J 

The Trades Union Congress in 1909 appointed a special 
sub-committee to report on the premium bonus system. 
This Committee reporting early in 1910 state that the 
system which was introduced into’' this country at the 

• “ rrofit-sharing and the Labour Questioiii” By T. M. Bubhell. London: 
Methuen. 

t An interesting account of the variations of both systen.s as adopted in the 
Imperial Dockyards and oilier estaUislunenls in Germany, is given in an 
article by Mr. F. D, Schlosson “Gain Sharing in Germany,"in the Economic 
Journal^ Decemlier, 1905 . 

X Interesting comparisons between the Time Share, the Biogressive Rate, 
aiid Reference Rate methods are given by Mr. II. Culoin. A.S.A.A.. in hii 
lecture on Wages Systems. 
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beginning of the present centBry, is condemned by all who 
have had practical experience of its working. They urge 
that it destroys the principle of collecti ve bargaining, that 
it is destructive of trades unionism, ihat it encourages dis¬ 
organisation,’causes unemployment, and leads to scamping 
of work. 

With regard to the question of the relative pecuniary 
value of task-work as against time-work, each and every 
case must be decided on its own merits; and where the 
system is adopted tentatively, the Piece Wurl Analysis Book, 
referred to in Chapter II., is especially valuable, as showing 
whether labour by time or by piece is the more economical. 

The regrettable differenre of view between capitalists 
and workmen as to these matters prevents the attainment 
of the highest degree of efficiency in production, and is 
therefore to the prejudice of all interests, but it is not 
Conflict of “to expect any marked improvement 

capital and in the general economic condition of the countrj', 
labour. production of wealth involves 

a keen conflict of opposing pecuniary interests. The forces 
which ten men can exert may be completely neutralised if 
they are .so arranged to contend against, instead of assisting 
each other. Similarly, the efficiency of capital and labour 
must be most seriously impaired when, instead of represent¬ 
ing two agents assi^ing each other to secure a common 
object, they spend a considerable portion of their strength 
in an internecine contest. All experience shows that there 
can be no hope of introducing more harmonious relations, 
unless employers and employed are both made to feel that 
they have an immediate and direct interest in the success 
of the work in which they are engaged." * 

The recognition of this fact by all who have studied 

* “ Piuip'erism.* Henry Fiiwcett, M.P. London: Macmillan. 
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the labour question in this MHintry renders it incumbeijt on 
views o' employers and accountants connected with 
on loboar* industrial undertakings, to consider carefully the 
questions, possible tendency of the modern factory system, 
and it is therefore desirable in a book dealing'with Factory 
Accounts to mention, however briefly, the views of some 
authorities—theorists and practical men—upon this subject; 
especially as whatever the next stage 'n the evolution of 
industrial organisations may be, there can be little doubt 
that the tendency must be more and more to greater detail 
and accuracy in the preparation of accounts which form 
the basis of apportionment, as between partners, or as 
between rival and contending interests. The feeling of con¬ 
joint or mutual interests, referred to by Professor Fawcett, 
can only be developed by the employe feeling that he is a 
participator in due share of the benefits arising from greater 
exertion, economy and efficiency on his part; and by the 
employer recognising that in the exercise of those faculties 
the employes have the power of augmenting old, and 
creating new, sources of profit. As has been well pointed 
out by Lord Brassey; “ A more complete identity of interest 
between capital and labour is earnestly to be 
Brassey. desired. In so far as that consummation is to 
be accomplished by the workmen themselves—and they 
must be active instruments in their own advancement— 
our hopes for the future rest on co-operative industry. 
Their efforts must commence with* the simplest forms of 
industrial organisation—tho.se which require the least 
amount of capital, and are most free from th^ fluctuations 
so painfully felt in international commerce. In industries 
which cannot be organised so readily on the co-operative 
plan, the extended operations of the joint-stock companies 
will secure the publication of profits, and afford ppportUi-'Ties 
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to the workmen for participation, as holders of shares, in 
the profits of capital.” * 

An extension of the principal of joint-stock enterprise, 
which afford ; at present the most .available opportunities 
joittt-stcck fdf the investment of small sums, might serve 
enterprise, jq operate in the direction desired if only the 
working classes could avail themselves of its advantages ; 
but in tl'ds respeeX. there is little encouragement to be 
gleaned from the past, although the laws which have been 
in force for some years afford facilit}'- foi ! he co-operation 
of labour with capital. Great expectations have been 
founded upon the facilities possessed in some cases by 
working men to become pa^t proprietors in the businesses 
in which they arc engaged, but industrial co-operative 
associations on a large .scale have yet to be established. 

In the opinion of the late Professor jevens, there could 
“be no doubt that the soundest possible solution of the 
Professor labour question will eventually be found in such 
Jevons. 3 modification of the terms of partnership as 
shall bind the interests of the employer and workman 
more closely together. Under such a system the weekly 
wages would be regarded merely as subsistence money, or 
advances which the employer would make, to enable the 
labourer and his family to await the completion of the 
interval between manufacture and sale. The balance of 
the value produced would be paid at the end of the year 
or half-year in the form of a dividend or bonus, consisting 
in a share ^f all surplus profits realised beyond the 
necessary charges of interest, wages of superintendence, 
cost of depreciation and capital, reserve to meet bad debts, 
and all other expenses of production for which the employer 

* K'.‘port of the Indiislrial Rcinvincralion Conference. London : Cassell 
'i Co. 
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can fairly claim compensatioif. Under the name of Indus¬ 
trial Partnership such an arrangement has been exp-cri- 
mentally tried in England, and has been subject to a good 
deal of adverse discussion.” * 

This adverse criticism is to a large extei't due to the 
failure in several cases, of the tentative trials of the system 

of co-operative production, but the conditions 
Co-oporativc , , . , , r , r 

prodaction under which the tests were r.ade were unfavour- 

in England, circumstances in each case were 

not such as permit of any general or definite rule being 

deduced from the result, t 

Notwithstanding some unsuccessful attempts in England 
to er,tabli.sh industrial partnerships it must not be assumed 
that this country is unable to show any signs of encourage¬ 
ment to the advocates of this principle. On reference 
to the tabulated returns of the Co-operative Productive 
Societies it will be seen that examples of the successful 
working of the system are not confined to other countries, 
for there has been a con.sidcrable number of endeavours 
by employers and employes in England to work on profit- 
industrial sharing and on co-partnership lines. It is, how- 
on*tec”*****" Continent that the principle of 

Continent, industrial partnerships has made the greatest 
strides, and in P'rance, according to Mr. Sedley Taylor, " the 

* “The State in Relation to Labour,” chap.^x.,p. 142. By W. Stanley 
Jevons. L<3ndon : Macmillan. 

t Of Productive Co-partnership Societie-s Strictly so-called, there were in 
1909, in England and Wales, 108 small organisation! with a capital of 
;^722,046, and in Scotland 6 large ones with a capital of jf 1,302,328. The 
Societies in Scotland included the large organisation working for the federation 
of Consumers. Co-partnershipSy Augu.st, 1910. 

Of Collective Trade Agreements there were in 1910 some 1696 known to 
tlie Board of 'Iradc, affecting 2,380,000 people. Thirty of these cases were on 
Sliding Scales bases, 563 on Piece Trice Li.st.s, and 1103 on various bases. 
The three most important agreements affected one million peq^ile. 

5 - Board of Trade, bclilos'-. 
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prii^ciple of participation, organised under a great variety of 
different forms adapted to differing industrial conditions, 
has been applied with success to almost every class of under¬ 
taking, productive, distributive, or i irely administrative.” 

The syste n “ consists in assigning to the employed, over 
and above their wages paid at ihe ordinary market rate, a 
part of the net profits realised by the concern for which 
they work,” and tl'e material successes achieved are stated 
to have been little short of marvellous. 

The economic basis upon which th principle rests is 
best stated in the words of Mr. laylor himself. “The 
Tboireco- f»nd on which the participation draws is the 
nomio basis, surplus profits realised in consequence of the 
enhanced efficiency of the work done under its stimulating 
influence. Such extra profit is, therefore, obtainable when- 
evei workmen have it in their power to increase the 
quantity, improve the quality, or diminish the cost price 
of their staple of production by more effective exertion, by 
increased economy in the use of toots and materials, or by 
a reduction in the costs of superintendence. In other 
wonls, the surplus profit realisable will depend on the in- 
rluence which manual labour is capable of exerting upon 
production. Evidently, therefore, this influence will be 
greatest in branches ol industry where the skill of the 
labourer plays the leading part, where the outlay on tools 
and materials bcars’a small ratio to the cost of production, 
and where individual superintendence is difficult and ex¬ 
pensive. It will, on the contrary, be least effective in 
industries wfliere mechanism is the principal agency, where 
interest on capital fixed in machinery is the chief element 
of cost price, and where the workmen assembled in large 
factories can be easily and effectively superintended.” * 

■ ProfitSlmring.* SedleyTaylor,M,A, London: Kegan raiil,Trencb&Co' 
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The methods by which the share belonging to J:he 
employes under a system of industrial partnership is 
determined vary with different trades, and are fully de¬ 
scribed in the various reports which have from time to lime 
been issued by the Board of Trade on VVo. kmen’s Co¬ 
operative Societies, as also in the anntial reports of the 
“ Labour Association for promoting Co-operative I’roduction 
based on the Co-partnership of the Wpricers.” The three 
main divisions are—(i) Where the workmen’s share of 
profits is distributed in the form of an annual cash 
bonus; (2) where that .share is invested for the benefit 
of the employes ; (3) where part is annually distributed 
among the workpeople and part invested for their 
benefit. 

More recently the term “ industrial partnership ” has 
come to be applied to those cases in which the employed 
share with the employer in the management of the business. 
A notable example of this being found in the case of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Co., whilst there arc now some 
fifteen gas companies with capitals aggregating over 
;^4,CKDO,ooo, who have adopted the system of enabling 
workmen to become shareholders. In the case of the Gas 
Light and Coke Co. some 10,000 men were affected by such 
a scheme. The chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Co. pointing out that his company initiated the system in 
1889, states that it is now more firmljf established than 
ever, that it has engendered a spirit of Royalty, and has been 
largely responsible for the success of the company. 
Among co-operators this system is often deserfoed as one 
of co-partnership, the term first applied to it by Mr. E. 0 . 
Greening, and is defined as a system in which the employ^ 
of a “ business have, in right of their labour, a substantial 
share fixed in advance on the profits thereof anci in wt>h- 
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they have also an effective share in the capital, control, 
and^responsibilities.” 

The term “ profit-sharing ” is nc \v more particularly- 
applied to those arrangements under which, to quote the 
de^nition of'j^Ir. F. D. Schloss, “ an employer agrees with 
his^pluycs that they shall receive in partial remuneration 
of thei; labour, and in addition to their ordinary wages, a 
share fixi d beforelisind in the "rofits of the business.” This 
definition is substantially in accord with that adopted by the 
International Co-operative Congress ac Dc. -, which declared 
that, “ by a share of profits is meant a sura paid to an em¬ 
ploye in addition to wages out of the profits, and the amount 
of which is dependent on tiie amount of those profits." 

It is the absence of mutual confidence between employers 
and employed which is the greatest obstacle to the success 
of industrial partnerships. The most widely- 
to their spread objection on the part of the employes 
oxtoMion. certainty as to an em¬ 

ployer's profit, no means of ascertaining its extent without 
an investigation of the accounts, and even in many cases 
Wfhen information has been required for boards of con¬ 
ciliation or for arbitrators, and where the result would have 
been communicated by the investigator to an umpire only, 
such an investigation has been refused. 

'But this difficulty, could be overcome of course by an 
inspection of the books being confidentially made by a 
sworn accountant, always provided that, as 
me«io«*of out in a previous chapter, the ground- 

aooonnti. ^ork of the system of accounts is such that each 
employe feels he is contributing to the attainment of 

• As to thr trend of the co-operative ideals, the reader is referred to an 
' article by “X” in the Economic ’}<mr«at, March, lyoa, on “The Present 
Co-opftation»” 
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accurate records of cost and h'as general confidence in the 
manner in which the accounts are kept. 

The other objections to the adoption of the principle of 
industrial partnerships, sometimes advanced by heads of 
firms and founded upon a " dread of the ext^a trouble of 
management and account-keeping thereby cntailee,"’ * 
afford further exemplification of the need of systematic and 
accurate methods of dealing with Facto' 5 ^ Accounts ; and 
of the fact that their principles are so little comprehended 
as to be considered inapplicable under any new set of 
conditions. Our contention is that these jjrinciples have a 
scientific basis, rendering them applicable to any condition 
of industrial organisation; that to demonstrate their 
economic results is peculiarly the province of the accountant, 
and to the attainment of that end a clear and complete 
system of Factory Accounts is essential. 

• “ Reports of Her Majesty’s Representatives Aliroad r>n the System of 
Co-operation in Foreign Countries.” Blue Book, Commercial, No. 20. 
London ; Hansard. 

Much interesting information is also to be found in the official reports 
published from time to time at the International Labour Office at Basle by 
the International Association for Labour Legislation which was founded in 
1900. 
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XOMENCI.ATURE OF MACHINE DETAILS. 

liv Ori'.i<UN Smith, President of ttie I .,.;r.<icutf, M.'Ichine 
C oMr.ivNY, Bridgeton, N.J. 

J r.ipcr read before fhe American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and -.eprinted hy the kindpemussion of the Author, 

That the nomenclature of machinery, and of the tools and 
apparatus with which it is constructed is, in this country, in a 
state of considerable confusion scarcely needs demonstrating. If 
we look from an international poinl of view, and include the 
other English-speaking countries—Great Britain and her colonies 
—the confusion becomes worse confounded. A reform is destined, 
in due time, to come, doubtless to he promotcu in great degree 
by such societies as ours. This reform movement cannot be 
begun too soon, and should aim at giving brief and suggestive 
names to all objects dealt with,—e.ach object to have but one name, 
and each name to belong to but one object. A simple method 
of beginning such a reform would be a common agreement among 
^1 our engineering schools to use each technical word in but one 
senSc, and with no synonyms. A lesser field of reform and one 
which lies more particularly within the jurisdiction of individual 
manufacturers, is the comparative designation of a number of sizes 
or kinds of the same machine. There is now no common under¬ 
standing whefher a series of sizes shall be numbered or lettered 
from the largest down, or from the smallest up. The latter is 
undoubtedly the most natural and suggestive method, but usually 
becomes confused by want of careful forethought (when starting a 
series) in providing “ gaps ” for the insertion of future sizes. If a 
num^cal series has been already started and become commer- 
'TOlly established* the only systematic way to insert new sizes, 
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(either at the beginning or through the middle of the scries) iato 
use fractional numbers. This, though awkward in sound.and 
appearance, seems to be the only means of suggesting the com¬ 
parative size of the article by its name. The use of arbitrary 
higher numbers between the other is, of course, worse than no 
numbers at all. The use of a scries of letters does^' bt supply th’s 
fractional loophole of escape, the euphony of A-ar.u-a-half, K-'.id- 
three-quarters, etc., being somewhat doubtful. Another method 
in much favour is the use of “ fancy ” names ;uch as “ Diminutive 
Cliant,” “Eureka,” “Firefly,” etc. 'I'hese ^re far preferable to 
confused numbers as they arc not intended to convey any ideas 
between manufacturer and customer, and admirably succeed in 
their purpose. All this is a very difficult subject to deal with, and 
one in regard to which we can scarcely ho])e for any exact system. 
We can but point out to manufacturers two general principles to 
be followed ; ist, of leaving abund.int .fu/r—that is, let a regular 
series’run lo, 20, 30, 40, etc., instead of i, 2, 3, 4. etc.; and 2nd, 
of using the smaller numbers for the smaller objects. 'J’he second 
is similar in idea to the well-known Phdadelphia house-numbering 
system, which has worked so admirably in practice, and which has 
been copied by numerous other cities. 

The two foregoing paragraphs are intended respectively as but 
casual allusions to the technical and commercial nomenclature of 
machinery in general. 'J'he subject is too elaborate to be treated 
at length in this paper, the main purpose of which is to set forth 
the results of the writer’s experience in establishing a system of 
names and symbols for all the component parts, commonly called 
“ details ” of machines, or, in fact of any manufactured articles. 

That some such system is necessary, no engineer who has 
attempted to manufacture machinery by the modern system of 
duplicate (or approximately duplicate) parts, will, for a moment, 
question. The necessity for a specific name for each piece, wlucfi 
name is not, never has been, and never will be, used for any 
diflerent piece of the same or any other machine, is evident, simply 
for jmrposes of identification. This identification is required me¬ 
chanically at almost every stage of production. The name, or a 
symbol representing it, should be marked upon the drawings, the 
patterns, and the special tools pertaining to each piece, and, when 
convenient, upon the piece itself. Commercially, it is required on 
time cards and in inde.xes and pattern lists and cost books as per¬ 
taining to production. Pertaining to sales these names or symbols 
must appear in illustrated price lists, and in orders by and chargfes 
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to'customers. This, our mod^n method of repairs, by selling 
duplicate parts, renders imperatively nf 'cssary. 

'Che requisites for a good system of names and symbols are : 
ist, isolation of each from all others that did, do, or may exist in 
the same establishment; and, stifle;.'ve/tess of what macliine, 

S jart ol‘i. and if ])ossible, the use of said part—conforming, 
rsc, to en(d)Iished corvcnticnal names, as far as practicable; 
Tivity, combined with simplicity. Of the importance of 
isolation to prevent mistakes and confusion ; of suggestiveness to 
a'd the memory; of brevity lo save time and trouble, it is hardly 
necessary to speak. 

kegardmg the systems now in use in our best shops, this paper 
will not attempt detailed information. It i; miJerstood that the 
names are more or less scientifically arranged; depending, of 
course, upon the amount of study and the quality of the brains 
that have been L,%i)ended upon them. In cases where symbols 
are used, si'pjilementary tu the names, tliey usually consist of 
letters or numbers, or (oftener) a combination of both. Many of 
them (both names and symbols) fail in symmetry and suggestive- 
ncss, because little attention has been paid to the names of the 
machines themselves, as regards the serial consecutiveness hinted 
at in paragraph 2nd. The quality of brevity often .suffers, severely, 
because the name and symbol must, in most cases, each have the 
machine name prefixed, to secure their perfect isolation. The 
latter quality is rarely dispensed with, simply because the manu¬ 
facturer’s pocket would be too directly touched by the expensive 
resulting mistakes. A perusal of some machinery catalogues 
which give detailed lists of parts is very harassing to a systematic 
mind. They are apt to derive one part name from another, 
prefixing the latter as ar adjective each time, until some such 
pleasant title as “ lower-left-hand-cutting-blade-set-screw-lock-nut” 
r^-'olved. If there jre symbols provided, they consist of some 
unknown combinations of letters jart way down the list, and then 
change to arbitrary nuntbers, or perhaps to nothing at all. It 
will often be noticed also that no particular order appears to be 
followed in numerical arrangement, similar parts being scattered 
at random through the list. 

The scheme to be described further on has been evolved 
gradually from the experience gained in managing a growing 
machine business. This scheme is far from perfect, and is 
probaUy inferior to others which have not been made public; bul 
,,Ifcjieems to answjr the purpose aimed at, viz.,a comprehensive 
and elastic system which will accommodate itself to an unlimited 
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growth and any variation in quantity or kind of goods manu¬ 
factured. This, the methods we first tried would not do, being 
too limited in their scope. 

It should be here explained that the word “ we,” as just used, 
refers to the above-mentioned machine works, with which the - 
writer has long been connected ; and the scheme ip question ayj'l 
be spoken Of as “ our symbol system.” To furtlyfr define te^-iis : 

“ machine name ” and “ machine symbol ” refer respectively to 
the name and symbol of the whole machine—or other article of 
manufacture ; for it will be noticed that th^ system is applicable 
to almost any products, except those of a textile or chemical 
nature. “Piece name” and “piece symbol,” in like manner, 
refer to the separate pieces of which the whole is composed. The 
terms “detail,” “part,” and “piece," have so far been used 
synonymously. It is doubtful which is really the best to establish 
as a standard, but we have adojited “ jiiecc ” as best expressing 
the idea of one piece of material, reduced to the last condition of 
subdivision. In our practice, exceptions are made to this reiiuire- 
ment of homogeneousness in such cases as chains, ropes, belts, 
etc.,—also material glued or welded together—in short, anything 
which may (like a man) be called one fu'C(\ because it is not 
intended ever to he taken apart. The character for equality ( = ) 
will be used to show connection between a name and its symbol. 

A brief glance at the history of our system shows that at first we 
(like many others) hit upon the plausible idea of using numbers 
for machine symbols and letters for piece symbols. The numbers 
were somewhat “ gapped,” but not to such an extent as we now 
should practise. Examples: If four sizes of pumps were symbolled 
I, 2, 3, and 4, their barrels might = i-A, 2-B, etc., and their 
handles = i-B, 2-B, etc. If the next product made was a series 
of lathe dogs, they would probably be symbolled ii, 12, 13, etc 
Their frames would = ii-A, 12-A, etc., a,7d their screws, t x-B, 
etc. This all worked beautifully until the products became so 
complicated as to contain more than Iwenty-six pieces 1 After 
tampering a little with the Greek alphabet (which seemed calculated 
to scare our new workmen), and trying to use a mixtuae of small and 
capital letters (which looked too near alike), we fell back upon 
the clumsy device of repeating the alphabet, with letters doubled 
or tripled. 

When we finally abandoned the above plan, several methods 
were carefully studied. The next most obvious was to us&jetters 
for machines and numbers for pieces. This allewed-any quantit3r» 

‘' of the latter, but limited the machine to twenty-six even with no gaps 
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provided. A certain modificatiQ3 of this method is, perhaps, more 
in use than any other system. In it letLers are used for jjiflferent 
sizej or styles of a certain kind of machine, and used over again 
for some other kind ai mfimtum. This answers the purpose, 
because there are not likely to be mor^ than twenty-six varieties of 
^me machmS. , It has, however, the fatal objection of requiring the 
w?Kjle machine •name prefi.xed to each symbol, in all cases where 
the Vhi''ol stand:, alone, and does not happen to be written with 
the others of the set in tabular form. As the general name of a 
n'achiue usually cotisists of at least two words, a complete piece 
symbol becomes too l 3 ng for coi.venience in labelling. Examples: 
Force pump, K—26 ; Eatlie dog, H—2. 

Another system consists in using numbers''.r the machines and 
numbers for the pieces. This gives isolation and brevity, but no 
suggestiveness. A serious objection to it is the danger of blurring 
the numbers together, or of transposition in writing or- reading 
them; also in the fact that either number cannot be used alone, 
as it can in ihe case of letters and numbers. 

A similar system to the above consists in the use of letters for 
both symbols. It has the same disadvantages, and the additional 
qne of a limitation in the quantity of leuers at disposal. 

Our system, as finally decided upon, is as follows: Machine 
names ana piece names are determined by the designer, in general 
according with the principles already pointed out, being, of course, 
made as brief and suggestive as possible, with no two machine 
names alike, and no two piece names alike in the same machine. 
In this nomenclature no positive laws can be followed but those 
of common sense and good English. A machine symbol consists 
of a group of three arbitrary letters —capitals. A piece symbol con¬ 
sists of an arbitrary number and follows the machine symbol, 
connected by a hyphen; thus FPA-2 might symbolise the force- 
^*aip handle before,alluded to—smallest size. The machine 
symbol may, be used alone when required, as FPA. 

As thus described, thtse symbols fully possess the qualities of 
isolation and brevity. To make them also suggestive, some atten¬ 
tion must be jtaid to what letters to use. In practice, we aim to 
make the first two letters the initials of the general name of the 
machine, and the last letter one of an alphabetical series which 
will represent the sizes of the machine. An example of this is 
shown in the symbol for the smallest-sized force pump FPA. If 
there is an^ chance of a future smaller or intermediate size, gaps 
t.houRi be l«ft in.the alphabetical order. This “ initial ’’ method 
cannot always be strictly followed, because of such duplicates as 
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FPA for force pump and foot [y.ess. The remedy would bj to 
change one initial for one beginning some synonymous adjective, 
that is, 'foot presses might be symbolised Tl’A, assuming tljat it 
stands for treadle press. Usually the least important machine 
should be thus changed. From this it will be seen that, in defining 
the theory of this scheme, the words “ arbitrary 16 tters ’’ werf 
purposely used. The idea is to make the systenyiioroughly tihi- 
prehensive. There might be such a number of machine? having 
identical initals that the letters would be almost arbitrary. I.i 
practice, the designer can usually succeed in 'making the symbols 
sufficiently suggestive. ^ 

In considering how many letters to use in a symbol, considera¬ 
tions of brevity advised two, suggestiveness three or four. 'Two 
letters did not allow of enough permutations, nor indicate well 
enough the kind and size of machine. 'I'hree seemed amply 
sufficient in the first respect, as it provided over 17,000 symbols. 
If, for any reason, in the future four letters should seem desirable, 
the addition of another would not materially change the system. 
If three letters hyphened to a number of one, two, or three digits 
should seem bulky, remember that this symbol can stand by itself 
anywhere and express positively the identity of the piece. Its com¬ 
parative brevity is shown by comparing the second and third 
columns of the following table (A). In the different lines an idea 
is given of the a|tplication of the system to a variety of products 
not usually made in any one shop. 

TABLE A. 



6" X 4' Engine lallr, | 

spindle head . . . .| ELA—4 ! Engine Lathe, A—4 

No. 4 Power Pre.ss, framej PI’D —1 | Power Press, J )— I < 

7" X 14" Steam l'.ngine,| I 

crankshaft . . . .; SKG—51 1 Steam Engine, G—51 .|5| 14; q 

BnckeyeMowingMadiine,i 

left axle nut . . . .iMMD—8i| Mowing hlachine, D~-8i I 5 | 16 | It 

Nc. 3 Glass Clock, main! 

spring.GCC—105'GlassMantelClock,C—105 0 \ jto 114 

One-hole Mouse Trap,l j » i " 

choker-.vire . . . .'MTA—3 \VoodenMouseTVap,A—3 4] 17 1 13 
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most important pieces first. Between each group we “ gap ",the 
numbers. 

Regarding position in naming pieces, we assume a front Is the 
machine (where the operator is most likely to be placed), and 
define direction tersely as “ forward,” “ back,” “ right ” “ left,” 
“down,” “up.” The adjectives of ]iosition prefi-sed to piece 
names are,- of course, derived from these words, as “ujiiicr,’’ 
“lower,” etc. A per|x;ndicular row of similar‘'])icc('s, sayi.fivc, 
would be rated “ upper,” “ second,” “ third," “ fourth,” and 
“ lower.” A number of different-sized pieces oV similar name may, 
in like manner, be prefixed “ smallest," “ second," “ third," etc. 

Before closing, a brief reference to certain (two) sup|)leiiientary 
symbols may not be out of place. One is a small letter after a 
jiiece symbol (as FPL-ai-a), signifying that the piece is obsolete, 
the standard ITL-ai having been altered.' After a second 
alteration, the last obsolete piece would be suffixed “ b, ” and so 
on. Thus duplicate pieces of old-style machines can be identified 
and supplied to customers. 'I'he other symbol referred to is to 
indicate the number of the operation in the construction of a 
piece, and is written thus : FPL-ar-ist, I'’Pl.-2i-2nd, etc. Its use 
is of great value on detail drawings, time cards, and cost cards. It 
enables any operation (no matter how trivial), on any piece of any 
machine, to be identified by a symbol alone. .An eperation we 
define as any work which is done by one person at one time, before 
passing the piece along and commencing upon another. 

* In a Idler In the authois, Mr. Ofierlin .Sinilli writes : “I have not yet 
vliangctl lire system in my own praclite, ami do not see anything which 1 
think it desirable to change except the first sul</i!cmei:tar}' symbol mentioned 
in the first part of the hist iiaragraph. The principle there mentioned i.s not 
strictly logical, its it gives the same symbol to a piece in present use which in a 
previous ye.ir was given to a somewhat different one now obsolete. Thi.s 
matter I intend to modify somewhat, but have not yet had time to do so.”. • 
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'J’H]C INCOME-TAX AC 'S 

IN THEIR HEARING UPON THE PROFITS OF MANUFACTURE. 

The Income Tax is, as is well known, assessed, according to 
the provision of a scries of Acts of Parliament, by boaids of 
local commissioners in conjunction with (lovcrnment officials, 
Jtnown as “ Surveyors of Taxes.” The power of assessing and 
deltrminmg the liabilities of taxpayers under Schedule D as here¬ 
after described, is vested in the District Commissioners of Taxes 
anti the Commissioners for sirecial purposes. All returns under 
the Income 'Pax .'Vets arc subject to the e.xamination and objection 
of the Surveyors of Taxes, prior to consideration by the Com- 
.iiissioners. The District or Local Commissioneis are appointed 
to act for particular districts. They are subject to property 
qualification, and iheir office is an unpaid one. 

The Spcci.il Commissioners arc paid officials appointed by the 
Treasury, and their powers are exercisable throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

In case of overcharge, the most convenient course is to com- 
^lunicate or obtain an interview with the Surveyor of Taxes as 
early as possible, but ^ the language of the Acts is, although 
wide in the main, very precise in meaning, and many of the 
doubtful points have been interpreted by the decisions of the 
Courts, tliere js no very great discretion left to those who 
administer them. Although it is only the Commissioners who 
are empowered {5 .V 6 Viet. c. 35, sec. 120) to demand the pro¬ 
duction of all particulars required by them for the purposes of 
the Income Tax Acts, and this only for the purposes of appeal, 
it is usual ami useful to prepare and place accounts for Income 
Tax purposes ^efore the Surveyors, and in such preparation to 
‘ bear in mind the pi^nciples on which the tax is assessed, and we 
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have, therefore, thought it convenient to renroduce here the ej^act 
words of the more important provisions. 

'J'lie chief Acts are 5 & 6 Viet. c. 35 ; 16 iV 17 Viet. c. 34^ 3"' 

& 33 Viet. c. 67 ; and 43 & 44 Viet. c. 19, but from 1842 (the 
date of the main Act) to 1910, no less than fifty-seven other 
statutes have added complexities to an intricate subject, further,, 
complicated with case law and judicial decisions* of a seemingly 
contradictory character. By 5 & 6 Viet. r. 35 (1842) the se«eral 
properties, ])rofit9, and gains, in respect of which duties arc to be 
assessed, are classified under five schedules, known as A, B, C, D, 
and E. Schedule A (Landlord’s or Property Tax) prescribes the 
rules as to the statutory assessment of income arising from the 
ownership of or interest in lands, tenements, and hereditaments. 
The assessment may or may not be equivalent to the rent actually 
received. It is levied on the occupier, but is by him recoverable 
from the landlord. An owner may occupy his own premises and 
pay ifo rent at all, but he is liable to a statutory assessment. 
Schedule B prescribes the rules as to the assessment of income in 
respect of occupation of land for ])urj)oscs of cultivation, or of 
house property if occuiiicd as jiart of a farm. The basis of assess¬ 
ment is one-third of the gross annual value of the property under 
Schedule A. Schedule C deals with incomes arising from 
annuities and dividends payable out of public revenues. The tax 
in this case is collected at the source on the actual income, but 
this does not necessarily apply where the amount is less than 
fifty shillings, or where such dividends are not payable upon 
coupons annexed to Stock Certificates payable to bearer. 
Schedule D we describe in greater detail after Schedule hi, which 
deals with incomes derived from all public offices and employ¬ 
ments of profit. 

The schedule, with which we are here chiefly concerned, ij.- 
Schedule 1 ), under which duties shall ,be charged for and in 
respect of the annual profits or gains arising or accruing to any 
person residing in the United Kingdom,*from any kind of property 
whatever, whether situate in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, or 
from any profession, trade, employment, or vocatkin, whether the 
same shall be respectively carried on in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere. And for and in respect of the annual profits or gains 
arising or accruing to any person whatever, whether a subject of 
his Majesty or not, although not resident within the United 
Kingdom, from any property whatever in the Uniterf Kingdom, or 
any p-ofession, trade, employment, or vocatiomexercised within the • 
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United Kingdom, and to be charged f-'r every twenty shillings of 
the annual amount of such profits and gains. In ascertaining the 
profits of any person chargeable under Schedule D, it shall be 
lawful to estimate the value of all do- btful debts due or owing to 
such person ; and in the case of the bankruptcy or insolvency of 
the debtor, the amount of the dividend which may reasonably be 
expected to be 'ccived on any such debt, shall be deemed to be 
the \ alue thereof, and the duty chargeable under the said schedule 
shall be assessed and cliargcd upon the estimated value of all such 
doubtful debts accordingly (16 i 17 Viet. c. 34, sec. 50). 

'J’he Rules under which the said duties shall be assessed and 
charged, are contained in the Act of 5 .Sc 6 '''■ct. c. 35, and so far 
as they concern profits of manufipcture, are:-- 

/'}/// on ai'crage of last Three Years. 

(a.) The uuty to be charged shall 'be computed on a sum not 
less than the full amount of the balance and profits 
or gains of any trade, manufacture, adventure, or concern 
upon a fair and just average of three years, ending on 
such day of the year immediately preceding the year of 
.Tasessment on which the accounts of the said trade, etc., 
shall have been usually made up, or on the fifth day of 
April preceding the year of assessment, and shall be 
assessed, charged, and paid without other deduction than 
is hereinafter mentioned as allowed: Provided always, 
that in cases where the trade, etc., shall have been set 
up .md commenced within the said period of three years, 
the computation shall be made for one year on the 
average of the balance of the profits and gains from the 
period of first setting up the same : Provided also, that 
in cases where the trade, etc., shall have been set up 
and commeitced within the year of assessment, the 
computation shall be made according to the best know¬ 
ledge and belief of the person to be assessed (s & 6 
Vict,c. 35, sec. too). 

On all Persons, Companies, and Occupations. 

(b.) The said duty shall extend to every person, body politic 
or corporate, fraternity, fellowship, company, or society, 
arid to every art, mystery, adventure, or concern carried 
on by tli^m respectively, in Great Britain or elsewhere, 
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Dei-uctions allowed fiotn Gross Profits. 

(f.) In estimating the balance of profits and gains chargeable 
under Schedule D, or for the purpose of assessing the 
duty thereon, no sum shall be set against or deducted 
from, or allowed to be set against, or deducted from, such 
profits or gains on account of (i) any sum expended 
for repairs of premises occupied for the jiurpose of such 
trade, etc., nor for any sum expende«l for the supply or 
rep.airs or alterations of any implements, utensils, or 
articles employed for the purpose of such trade, etc., 
beyond the sum usually ex])ended for such ]>urposes, 
according to an average of three years irreceding the 
year in which such assessment shall be made; (2) nor on 
account of loss not connected with or arising out of 
such trade, etc.; (3) nor on account of any capital with¬ 
drawn therefrom; (4) nor for any sum employed or 
intended to bo employed as cajiital in .such trade, etc.; 
(5) nor for any capital employed in improvement of pre¬ 
mises occupied for the purposes of such trade, etc.; (6) 
nor on account or under pretence ot any interest which 
might have been made on such sums if laid out at 
interest; (7) nor for any debts, except bad debts proved 
to be such to the satisfaction of the Commissioners 
respectively; (8) nor for any average loss beyond the 
actual amount of loss after adjustment; (9) nor for any 
sum recoverable under an insurance or contract of 
indemnity ; (10) nor for any disbursements or expenses 
of maintenance of the parties, their families or establish¬ 
ments ; (ii) nor for the rent or value of any dwelling 
house or domestic offices, or any part of such dwelling ■' 
house or domestic offices except such part thereof as 
may be used for the purpose t'f such trade or concern, 
not exceeding the proportion of the said rent or value 
hereinafter mentioned (two-thirds); (12) nor for any 
sum expended in any other domestic or private purposes 
distinct from the purposes of such trade. If the premises 
in which the business is carried on are owned by the 
occupier, he is entitled to deduct from the profits, the 
full annual value of the trade premises as assessed under 
Schedule A. 
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Interest and Poyalties on Pa^mts to be included. 

(i^.) No deduction shall be made on account of an^' annual 
interest, or any annuity or of.ier annual payment, payable 
out of such profits or gains, and (by sec. 25, sub¬ 
sec. I, Finance Act, 1007) no deduction shall be 
made on account of any royalty or other stun paid in 
res[)eCL of the user of a patent. 

iVone but Troile Deductions allowed. 

(<.) No sum shall be set against or deducted from, or allowed 
to be set against or deducted froi. , such profits or gains 
for any disbursements or expenses ryhatever, not being 
money wholly and exclusively laid out or expended for 
the pui poses of such trade, etc. 

It follou > from these stringent provisions that the common 
practice of deducting from the gross profits of a concern, an 
cquivalenr for the current interest on the capital employed, or an 
allowance for the remuneration of the working partners, or any 
annual payment to the representatives of deceased partners, or 
the amount paid for Income Tax, is totally inadmissible for the 
purpose of Income Tax assessment. (Questions will also often 
arise as to improvements made out of profits, enlargement of 
premises, purchase of improved machinery, o; extra advertising 
for future advantage. Expenditure under these heads will be 
liable to be eonsidered as capital outkiy, not allowed to be 
deducted, especially if it is entered and shown separately from the 
ordinary current outgoings of the business. The Board of Inland 
Revenue hat since 1897, however, if a claim is made in respect of 
t!ie introduction of modern machinery into a factory, allowed 
a deduction fiom the assessable profits of the year, of so much 
of the cost of reiilacdlnent as is represented by the existing value 
of the machinery replaced. The Board in its memorandum or 
instruction on this point adds, “ Any excess in the cost of the 
new machinery over the actual present value of the old, is an 
addition to fhe capital of the business, and cannot properly be 
regarded as a charge upon revenue for the purposes of Income 
Tax assessment." The allowance originated from a letter dated 
May 28, 1897, from the then Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the Secretary of the Association of Cnambers of Commerce. 
This letter is eenerallv known as the “ Leicester ” letter, as the 
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instruction was first given to the surveyor at that place, anjl is 
referred to by that name. Ttie action thus taken has not 
yet beo.i legalised by statute, doubtless owing to the fact, that 
thereby the whole question of taxation of wasting assets, 
involving the important subjects referred to in the chapter on 
Fixed Capital, would be raised. Questions may, and do arise, 
however, when replacements are charged to revenue and allowed 
for in the assessment, as to any allowance being made for wear 
and tear on such plant and machinery. 

D(p 7 -eciation. 

An improvement in the management of the tax as to deductions 
for dejireciation of plant and machinery, was introduced in 1878. 
The provision is as follows;— 

That the Commissioners shall, in assessing the profits or gains 
of any trade, etc., chargeable under Schedule D, or the profits of 
any concern chargeable by reference to the rules of that schedule, 
allow such deduction as they may think just and reasonable, as 
representing the diminished value, by reason of wear and tear 
during the year, of any machinery or plant used for the purposes 
of the concern and belonging to the jierson or company by whom 
the concern is carried on ; and for the purpose of this provision, 
where machinery or plant is let to the person or company by 
whom the concern is carried on upon such terms that the person 
or company is bound to maintain the machinery or jilant and 
deliver over the same in good condition at the end of the term of 
the lease, such machinery or plant shall be deemed to belong to 
such person or company. Where any machinery or plant is let 
upon such terms that the burden of maintaining and restoring 
the same falls upon the lessor he shall be entitled, on claim made 
to the Commissioners, to have repaid to him .such a portion of 
the sum which may have been assessed and charged in respuct of 
the machinery or plant, and deducted by the lessee on payment 
of the rent, as shall represent the Inc*me Tax upon such an 
amount as the Commissioners may think just and reasonable as 
representing the diminished value by reason of wear and tear of 
such machinery or plant during the year; Provided that no such 
claim shall be allowed unless it shall be made within twelve 
calendar months after the expiration of the year of assessment 
(41 Viet. c. 15, sec. jz). The allowance made since 1897 on 
account of the supersession of machinery, has alJeady^been 
referred to. 'I'he importance of the alteration in metbod is shown 
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by*lhe fact that whereas tlie allowance for depreciation of 
machinery and plant iJtis in 1879 only ;^5oo,ooo, it was in 1899 
^8^00,000, and in the financial year 1906-7 ^17,300,000, 
liaving increased 50 per cent, since 10c 1-2. 

The Report of the Inland Revenue {Commissioners for 1908-9 
shows the sums allowed for wear and tear compared with the 
total assessments under Schedule U as follows. 


^ NET SCHEDULE I). 


\ car. 

> 

Income. 

1 

1 Allowutice foe wenr and icur. 



4 

1 £ „ 

I.S9S-9 

i 

318,555,003 

1 7.094,184 

1^)03 4 


304,383.933 

12,78.1,498 

1907 s 


394.498,345 

•9.331.953 

1 


In this connection it may be pointed out that in recent years 
the (Commissioners have allowed increased rates of “wear and 
tear” in respect ol extended hours of working, such as double 
shifts. 

When a higher rate of depreciation is written off in the books 
than is allowed for Income Tax purposes, the diminishing value, 
shown in previous Income Tax returns, should be taken as the 
basis of the amount claimed for dejireciation, as otherwise the rate 
will he on the smaller value, and the difference between the two 
be ineffective for reducing the Income Tax claim. 

The costs of leases, or an annual sum set on one side for their 
depreciation or amortis ition, are not recognised as allowable 
deductions, nor is anything allowed for depreciations of buildings 
or for the diminishing value of mineral properties by reason of 
the extraction of the oainerals. 

The deduction for depreciation has to be dealt with separately 
from other deductions, and after the statutory or average income 
for the three years has been arrived at. Section 26 (3) of the 
Fin.ance Act «f 1907 provides that if in any year owing to there 
being no profits or gains chargeable, or such profits and gains are 
less than the deduction, full effect cannot be given to the 
deduction, such deduction,or such portion thereof as effect cannot 
be given to, shall, for the purpose of making the assessment for 
the fallowifig year, be added to the amount of the deduction for 
the wear and tear for that year, and deemed to be part of that 
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deduction, or if there is no deduction for that year, be dee^ied 
to be the deduction for that year,*and so r'n for succeeding years. 
In resptet of carrying forward these balances from time to^ime 
over a series of years, allowances for depreciation are more 
liberally dealt with than ordinary losses incurred in successive 
years, as may be seen by taking a hypothetical case with losses 
in each of six successive years. It is however provided by 
Section 26 (2)0! the Act of 1907 th.it no dfjduction shall be 
allowed in any year, if that deduction with jirevious deductions 
makes the aggregate deduction in excess of *he actual cost, in¬ 
cluding therein renewal, improvement, or reinstatement. 

In 1909, as a result of negotiations between various municipal 
associations and the Board of Inland Revenue, the latter aiipioved 
a scheme for determining the allowances to be granted for wear and 
tear in respect of tramways and light railways, gas, water and 
electricity undertakings. For these industries, uniform scales of 
depreciation will apparently be in force, and to the extent of this 
uniformity, apart from the question of the sufficiency or otherwise 
of the allowances, these undertakings will have an advantage over 
others to which no uniform scale is applied, and whose owners 
are individually at the mercy of the authorities. 

The arrangement cannot advantageously be set out in detail in 
this apiiendix, but as indicative of its general tenor, it may be 
mentioned that the life of the permanent way is based on the 
average mileage jrer mile of tract per annum, and that no allowance 
is made in computing the assessable profits in respect of any 
expenditure on repairs or maintenance of the permanent way, 
but the allowance for depreciation is to be computed at such sum 
jier annum as will in the aggregate over the determined life of the 
permanent way, be equal to the cost of renewal, plus the estim.ated 
repairs for the period. The amount for repairs is to be the 
actual average expenditure for the three years preceding, or,.such 
less period as the undertaking has been in*existence. 

The scheme also fixes the rates of depreciation to be allowed 
off the written down values of various classes of plant and 
apparatus in electric light undertakings. , 

“Written down values” are defined as meaning “original 
prime cost plus subsequent additions less all allowances actually 
granted by the Revenue in respect of wear and tear.” 

As regards gas and water undertakings, the scheme provides 
that no depreciation shall be allowed in any circujnstances in 
respect of any portion of these undertakings, Jiut th*at all 
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ex^nditure on repaii^s and renewals, but excluding extensions 
ana improvements, ar^ to be charged and allowed as working 
expanses, as and when incurred. • 

The sclieme however reserves to these undertakings the benefit 
of clause s. Section 26 of the Finance Act of 1907, already 
referred to. 

VVe have alreadj drawn attention (Chapter VI.) to the need of 
corrijctly ascerlaiNing the amount to be charged for depreciation. 
The Commissioners who make the assessment, now make the 
depreciation allowhnce ; but in pmctice some difficulty may be 
experienced in induting them or their surveyors to permit a 
sufficient deduction under this head, in addit! jc to allowing for 
repairs actually efiected. They rightly attach i,.ach weight to the 
allowance which the proprietors of the concern actually make as 
among themselves, and it is obvious that careful attention to 
correct book-keeping on this point, before the ejuestion is raised, 
will greatly facilitate a settlement. On this ground alqjie, the 
accounts should show clearly what is the amount written oflf for 
depreciation, not only in the aggregate but in detail, and the 
cost of repairs and replacements should be kept separately. The 
manner in which this may be done is lully described in the 
chapters on * Fixed Capital ” and “ Machinery Use.” If the 
principle of charging for the use of machinery on a time basis is 
adopted, the similarity in many cases of machine and manual 
labour will be more manil'est, and eventually this may become 
recognised for Income 'Fax purposes. 


Return of Income Tax. 

Under the i3.trd section of the Act of 1842, and the 6th section 
of the Act of 1865, it was provided that if within or at the end 
of the year current a^ the time of making any assessment, or .it 
the end of any year when such assessment ought to have been 
made, any person chared to the duties contained in Schedule D, 
whether he shall h.ive computed his profits or gains on the amount 
thereof in tl* preceding or current year, or on an average of 
years, shall find, and shall prove to the satisfaction of the Com¬ 
missioners by whom the assessment was made, that his profits or 
gains during such year for which the computation was made fell 
short of the sum so computed in respect of the same source of 
profihon which the computation was made, it shall be lawful for 
the said Commissioners to cause the assessment made for such 
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current year to be amended in respect of such source of prof^ as 
the case shall require (5 & 6 Vict. c. T5, sec. 133); no such 
reductiSn, however, shall be made unless the profits of the»said 
year of assessment are proved to be less than the profits for one 
year on the average of the last three years, including the said year 
of assessment; nor shall any such relief extend to any greater 
amount than the difference between the sum on which the assess¬ 
ment has been made and such average profis* for one yepr as 
aforesaid (28 Vict. c. 30, sec. 6). 

These provisions were however in effeef repealed by the 
Finance Act of 1907, but by section 24, sulAsection 3 of that Act, 
the benefits of these clauses are jireservcd in the case of cessation 
of business, by the enactment that where a profession, trade, or 
vocation is discontinued in any year, any person charged, or 
chargeable, with income tax in respect of that profession, trade 
or vocation, shall bo entitled to be charged on the actual amount of 
the pro,fits or gains arising from the profession, trade, or vocation 
in that year, and shall also, if he proves to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners, by whom the assessment has been or could have 
been made that the total amount of the income tax paid during 
the previous three years, in respect of that profession, trade, or 
vocation, exceeds the total amount which would have been paid 
if he had beeji assessed in each of these years on the actual amount 
of the profits or gains arising in respect of the profe.ssion, trade or 
vocation, be entitled to repayment of the excess. 

By sub-section 2 of the same section (24) it is provided that 
where professions, trades, or vocations are set up or commenced 
within three years, and the taxpayer proves at the end of the year 
of assessment to the satisfaction of the Commissioners that the 
actual profits in the year of assessment fall short of the profits as 
computed according to the rules of the Income Tax Acts, he 
shall be entitled to be charged on the actuijl amount of the urofits 
so arising, instead of on the amount of the profits so computed, 
and, if he has already paid the full amount of the tax he shall be 
entitled to claim repayment of the amount overpaid. 

In the second year the assessment will be on tha actual profits 
of the first year, and if the actual profits fall short, the return of 
tax can be claimed on the difference. 

In the third year the assessment will be based on the average 
profit for the two first yean, and a return of tax can be obtained 
if the actual profits of the third year are less than tlve cotpputed 
profits based on the average profits of the first ^wo jatars. 
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LIQUIDATION ANUl PARTNERSHIP CHANGES. 

Sfctioii 23 of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1890, 
pro^des for the adjus\ncnt of*a person’s liability when he has 
sustained a loss in his trade or profession during the year of 
assessment and subject to certain specified conditions for the 
repayment of duty overcharged. 'Ihc repayment of tax over¬ 
paid in consequence of an excessive return m.ide through an 
error, hut not discovered until the legal time for appealing has 
expired, is not ivcoverablo by law, however large may be the 
consequent loss. 

Exaptioyis to the Three Years' Average. 

’I'lic owners of quarries, ironworks, gaswork salt springs or 
works, alum mines or works, water works, streams of water, 
canals, inland navigation, docks, drains and levels, fishings, rights 
of markets and fairs, tolls, bridges, ferries, and other concerns of 
a like nature arc assessed on their annual value or profit. 

Mines are chargeable on the average of the five preceding 
years. 

As regirds tiijuidatiou and a/terations m fartnerships, it is 
provided :— 

In case any person charged under .Schedule D shall cease to 
cyorcise the jirofession, or to carry on the trade, on the profits of 
which he is assessed, or shall die or become bankrupt, or shall 
from any other specific cause be deprived of, or lose, the profits 
or gains on which the computation of duty was made, it shall 
be lawful for suih jierson, or his executors or administrators, to 
make ajiplication within thre ■ calend.ar months after the end of 
each year to the Commissioners, and the Commissioners shall 
cause the assessment to be amended and give relief. Provided 
that •where any person shall have succeeded to the trade or 
business, no such abatement shall be made, unless it shall be 
proved that the profits and gains of such trade have fallen short 
for some specific cause since such change or succession took 
place, or by reason thereof, but such person succeeding to the 
same shall be liable to the payment of the full duties thereon 
without any new assessment (5 & 6 Viet. c. 35, sec. 134.) 
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THE RATING OF FACTORIES CONTAINING 
MACHINERY. 

As, for a long time, questions have arisen as to bow far machinery 
and plant is to he taken into consideration in estimating the 
auestlons rateable value of the premises in which the business 
ast« is carried on, it may be useful to give a brief 

rateabUtty. outline of the present position of this subject. 

The assessments originate with Overseers of the Poor, and 
assessment committees, and in practice the greatest diversity 
prevails in computing them. When there are a few 
assessing small factories in a district the value of the machinery 
authorities, js often ignored in framing the assessment, which is 
in such cases based on the estimated or actual net rental value, as 
with a shop or dwelling-house. In districts in which industry is 
localised the assessing authorities often take the capacity of 
production as the guide to the assessment, and base their 
Varying computations on the spindle, fiorsc-power, or dther 

modoa of common factor in the trade,* j hilst in many instances 
assessmont. assessors have adopted rules originally intended 
for very different kinds of property, or formulated^ entirely new 


• Such an assessment does nol take cofjnisance of the wear and tear of 
machinery ami its tmdency to olisolescence, and thus hears unduly and 
unfairly against tho.se factories which have been longer established than their 
rivals, and arc already burflcncd \.Ith older lype machinery. In a pamjdiitt 
on the ‘'incidence of J.ocal Taxation,” Mr. Jlcdley stales ihaL^jn 1883 the 
llun''lel L'nion A-sessment Coinmillee decided to disregard the law lakf dtiwti 
^bythc High Court (in me IlUhopsweannouth case) and tres^A^d to exclude 
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moAs of valuation, T^is want of uniforir'ty as between district 
anci'district, handicapsVertain trades in the one as compred 
with,similar trades in we other distrirt. whilst inoquiflity or 
uncertainty of allotment is unfair as bet ■ ;cn individuals trading 
in the same district, for “ it must always be remembered that the 
real end and object for the assessment of property is not to 
determine as a mere speculative question the rent at which it 
might let from year to year, but to bring the jiarticular property 
down* to a common basis, so that the burden of the poor-rates 
may be equally borfic by the occupiers within the parish. This 
Assessment unreasonable, when any 

should ho difficulty arises in ascertaining h ' • a particular 
on common property or class of property is assessed, that reference 
basts. should be made to the rules that prevail in the 
valuation of ordinary classes of properly in the parish. Special 
properties may requite special lules, but where there is no such 
necessity the occupier of projicrty has a right to have applied to 
his occupation the principles which determine the rateability of 
other property. ’ *■ 

That machinery pa- n' is not rateable i: generally admitted; 
indeed, any other conclusion would be inconsistent wuh the Act 
of i8.(o by which personal property was declared not 
rateSaie”** rateable. The question is as to how fat in 

fa* tories or works, the machinery is to be taken into 


account, as enhancing the rateable value of the hereditaments. 
The law on this point, if law there can be said to be, is to be 
found in the judge’s decisions in cases of appeals 
aga,.ist assessments, and these decisions have so 
00 sons. ,y,jply (jiggred q, t the author of the legal text-book 
already referred to admits that it is impossible to reconcile 
them, whilst many factory occupiers believe that certainty and 
equaljjy in assessment are only to im obtained by legislative 
definition of what maclunery is to be considered in the assessment. 


• 

miichinery fmir the as^esMiient of the works, .and to rale all enginra at a 
uniform rale of yja jrer l)orse.].oWL'r. And he adds, “ to rale all engines on 
a unilorm rale ofXdper horse-power, irrespective of whether they arc common 
engines witli egg-end l)oiler.s and a few feel of shafting, or high-class engines 
with tuhular hoilers, super heaters, and many yards of shafting, i.s clearly as 
unfair and unequal a, it would he to rale all agricultural lands in the Union 
at a uniform rale ofper acre, irrespective ot whether the land is worth yjl 
Qr per Acre 

* rractteai 'I'rcalisc on Uic of Ralhig,” l*y K. J. Cn'^llc, K.C* 
London r Sk s 
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The cases referred to extend over the last hujidred ycars'but 
only four of these need now be t;8ten as I*idmarks of the subfect. 
Tho P)i£nlx assessment of the Phtenix Gas Company 

Gas Com- was appealed against, but it was held that the steam- 
panyoasc. engines, I)oilers, gasholders, retorts, and purifiers at 
the works and the mains in the public streets added to the per¬ 
manent valuc’of tile freehold, and as such were rightly considered 
The Hal- assessment. In the following year, however, in 

stead silk the case of a silk factory at Halstead it was held that 
factory case, looms and other machines merely screwed to the 
floor came under the category of movablo<fixturcs, and were not 
to be considered in the assessment.* In 1877-S, however, the 
late Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, in the case of “ Laing and the 
Overseers of IJishopswearmouth,” expressed some 
•^haing doubt as to the decision in the Halstead case, and with 
reference to the case then before the Court, said ; “ This 
strikes me as being a ca.se the principle involved in which is of 
very cbnsideralile importance, in which I slioiild hope there would 
be a final and binding authority upon the subject, and in which we 
may have to consider the effect of these cases (the cases quoted in 
the argument), which perhaps may prove to be somewhat in con- 
^ flict with one another.” In this instance it was held 

Important that the lathes and machines, for planing, drilling, 

aocision. punching, and riveting were properly included in 
the assessment, as such machinery, thougli some of it might be 
capable of being removed without injury to itself or the freehold, 
was “ essentially necessary to the shipbuilding business to which 
the appellants’ premises are devoted, and must be taken to be 
intended to remain permanently attached to them so long as these 
premises are applied to that present purpose.” 

In 1886 the Court of Appeal gave a decision which confirms and 

«■ •• 

* Trade fixtures generally (using the term us inclusiie of both removable 
.- 10(1 permanent fixtures) arc said to Ijc both tiiea clically and legally rateable, 
but the practice of exempting removable fixtures has become almost universal. 
“The law is that they are jiart of the premises, and pass under a mortgage, 
and a tenant is allowed to remove them during his term, nol in the .same way 
as he may his carpets, but only Irccause the Court.s were induced to relax the 
strictness ot the old rules of Ia.v in order that the commercial interests of the 
coubtry might be enhanced by the encouragement given to tenants to employ 
their capital in making improvements for carrying on trade, from the certainty 
of h,..ving the benefit of the exirendilurc secured to them to the end of their 
term.”—“ A Traclical Treatise on the Law of Rating.” E.fl. Casfle, K.C. 
London : Stevens. 
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extends tlinl given in iK; case Laing the Overseers of Bishops- 
weataiouth. 'I'his iler.ijinn has been given in a case stated for the 
• opinion of file Court by the Northumberland Quarter 
rectS'** Sessions, who held that the Tyne Boiler Works Com- 
dooiBlon: pany had been rightly assessed to the relief of the poor, 

ThoTyne the rateable value of their premises being arrived at 
WorS ascertaining the gross estimated rental vvhich a 

tenant from year to year might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected t.. be willing to give for the use of them (inclusive of the 
maihinery and plant), and by making the statutory deductions 
from such rental. T'iie premises were occuiiied under a lease 
from the Corporation of Ne«castle-upon-T;'it, and they were 
described as being rendered suitable for boih . -making by their 
proximity to the Tyne and as containing machinery for boiler¬ 
making, part of such machinery being affixed to the soil, but 
part, such .as a hydraulic riveting machine, two hand-power 
travelling' wane-, and shear legs with engine and boiler, was not 
attached either to the soil or the building but rested by their 
own weight. There was a boiler set on a brick seating outside 
the ni.iin building, and the main engine was fixed by iron screw' 
bolts to masonry foundations, in which a well was constructed for 
the tl) -wlieel, "nd other machinery was affixed by bolts or brackets 
to the walls, or to a foundation of stone or cement. As to the 
machinery that was not affixed to the soil or building, the hydraulic 
n.eting machine rested ujion cement or stone foundations, the 
travelling cranes ran along the whole length of the main building 
on rails laid on balks of timber resting upon brackets, and the 
shear legs were placed on the edge of a timber jetty on the river. 
The main shafting ran along the entire length of the main building, 
and all the machi.ies were worxed by belts from the main shafting. 
•All the machines and plant belonged to the Company, and were 
arranged and adapted jpr use upon the premises for the manufac¬ 
turing and setting up of boilers, but there was no intention of 
permanently annexing tfieni to the soil or premises. Each of 
the machines was separate, and was from time to time removed 
for repairs or otherwise without injury to themselves or structural 
damage to the premises, the object of the attachment described 
being to steady the machines when working. 

The Divisional Court having confirmed the order of the North¬ 
umberland Quarter Sessions, the Company appealed, with the 
result that the judgment of the Queen’s Bench Division was 
affirmed. The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, reviewed 

Q 
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Ate dticisions on th^subject^nd stated that the^le 

miohl be laid down thusThings whid/vere on the |)rcmisfs to 

” '■ be rated, which were there for the purpose of making 
Arulo of which made the iwemiscs fit as premises for the 

rating. particular purpose for which they were used, ought 
to be taken into consideration as enhancing the rateable value 
of those premises. Anything that would come under this category 
would pass by demise as between landlord anA tenant, and would 
as such be rightly considered in the assessment." 

In 1889 the Chard (Somersetshire) Assessment Committee in 
assessing lace factories took into conside.ation the lace-making 
machinery on the premises. The assessment was appealed against, 
and the amount thereof w'as considerably reduced at the Somerset¬ 
shire Quarter Sessions : the Asse.ssment Committee was ordered to 
pay the costs. Against the reduced assessment appeals were 
carried to the Queen’s Bench Division and the Court of Appeal, 
and in these appeals the original question as to the rating of 
machinery pa’ se appears to have become ignored, for the Chard 
Assessment Committee, after a decision in their favour in the 
Court of Appeal, suggested a compromise by which, each party 
paying their own costs, the sum in dispute should be equally 
divided. The manufacturers accepted the comjiromise offered, 
as they were advised that the reduced assessment would represent 
the rateable value. 

In similar circumstances the Clouccsterand Sunderland Assess¬ 
ment Committees have, without there being an appeal to the 
Queen’s Bench Division or Court of Appeal, acted on the lines of 
compromise carried out by the Chard Committee. 

'J'he case of Crockett and Jones v. the Northampton Union, 
which was before the High Court in 1902, referred to very small 

* The case is thus notch in the Ijm Tima of December 4, 18S6 :—“ Poor 
Rate—Rating of Premises used for a jiartieulhr purpose—Chattels on llte 
Premises—iloiler Works—Machinery and Jdant. In asse.ssing premises to 
the poor rate, the question whether chattels orrthe premises ore alfixcd to the 
soil or not is not an absolute test in determining wlietlier or not the) are to be 
taken into account as enliancing the value of the premises.. But things which 
are on the premises to Ite rated, and which arc there for the purpose of making 
them, and which do make them, fit as premises lor the purpose for which 
they are used, ought to be taken into account for rating purposes. Therefore 
the machinery and plant of a boiler works which (whether anixed to the soil or 
not) IS essentially necessary to the carrying on of the business to which the 
nreraises arc devoted, and which is intended to remain upon the premises so 
long 3s they ate used for the same purpose, ought to be take'n into Account as 
ctilnuicing the value of the premises.” 
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marlines used in tlidXmanufa'Bure of .joots and shoes. The 
premises in question emsisted of a hoot manufactory fitted with 
twoiclasses of machinery, the first elat., consisting of gas'engine, 
boilers, shading, etc,, and which wc.; admittedly part of the 
freehold and "’hich both sides agreed were to be taken into con- 
sidcraf ion in arriving at an assessment of the premises; the second 
class is what is usually known as Tenants' Machinery, consisting 
chiefly of small ..ewing and cutting machines necessary for the 
manuhicture of boots and shoes, none of '.ho machinery being so 
ficed as 10 be part of the freehold. Some of the machines did 
not need to be holted'’to the flooring, but were steadied by putting 
the footplates under wedges. They were t,-i\eii by power from 
overhead shafting and pulleys. This latter class the Union 
Authorities had included in their assessment of the premises, 
whilst the appellants contended that such machines were 
“chattels.” The High Court held that the Assessment Com¬ 
mittee were right in taking the second class machinery into 
consideration in fixing the assessment, and that the rateable value 
was to be based upon the suitability of the premises to receive 
the second class machinery, and on the fict that such machinery 
wa' on the premise.s. 

Throughout the judgments in the Kishopswearmouth, 'I'yne and 
Ncrtliampton cases, there seems to run an assumption that a hypo¬ 
thetical tenant might give a higher lent for premises 
reasoB having the opportunity of taking the 
machinery contained therein. This is probably true as 
regards motii c power and the machinery common to most trades, 
which is gemcilly attached permanently to the premises, and these, 
on account ot being so furnished, let at higher rentals. But specially 
designed macl.inery can only increase the probable rental, and 
the.-efoie the assessment, if the premises are let to an incoming 
tenan* carrying on thi^same trade as the outgoing tenant and by 
means of similar mechanical appliances, and in that case part of 
the increased rental wotfld be due to the opportunity of entering 
furnished premises, and part to the opportunity of acquiring by 
purchase fronf the outgoing tenant some of the machinery which 
he might otherwise remove.* 

The decisions referred to will probably so intensify the confusion 

• “ Trade fixtures attached to the .'^oil arc to be taken as landlord’s properly, 
subject only to the special privilege granted to the tenant who has put them 
up of removing them during his tenure.”—“ A Practical Treatise on the 
of Rating,” by£. J. Castle, K.C. 
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in the minds of the various ratingi authorities with regard to i^at 
is and what is not to be considered as yisessable, as to lead to 
useful controversy with regard to what should and what slrould 
not be assessable, and eventually to legislative enactment on the 
subject. 

In view of these varying decisions or interpretations of the law, 
and the uncertainty and want of uniformity in assessments, a Hill 
to amend the law relating to the Rating cl Machinery^ was 
introduced into the House of Commons in r885, but was not 
proceeded with until 1S93, when, owing to the exertions of the 
National Society for the Exemption of Machinery from Rating, a 
somewhat similar Bill was introduced into Parliament to amend 
the law. 'J'his Bill and similar Bills have been carried on second 
reading in the House of Commons in the various sessions in 
which they have been introduced. The Royal Commission on 
Taxation considered the subject and reported in igoi. The 
Commissioners favoured an alteration of the law in the sense 
proposed by the Bill, stating, “ ^V^e therefore recommend that in 
estimating the rateable value of any hereditament occupied for 
trade, business, or manufacturing purposes, there shall be excluded 
from the assessment any increased value arising from machines, 
tools, or appliances which are not fixed, or are only so fixed that 
they can be removed from their places without necessitating the 
removal of any part of the hereditament, but the value of any 
machinery or plant used on the hereditament for producing or 
transmitting first motive power, or for heating or lighting a 
hereditament should be included.” 

On December 18, 1905, the House of Lords gave judgment 
in the appeal case of Kirby, and the Assessment Committee of 
Hunslet Union and others, and dismissed the ratepayers appeal 
on the ground, mainly it would seem, that the lower Courts had 
for fifty years passed successive judgmenfs to the same reflect. 
This was the first time the question had been raised in the House 
of Lords. In eflfect it was in this case'held by the final Court, 
that in assessing the value of premises used as engineering works, 
the value of user of the machinery, which is ofi the premises 
for the purpose of making the premises fit, as such, for engineer¬ 
ing works, must be taken into account as enhancing the value of 
the premises, even if such machinery is not fixed to the freehold 
by physical attachment so as to form part thereof. 

The work of educating public and parliamentary opinion on 
this matter has been ably taken up by th^ Machinery Users 
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THE BILL OF 1906. 

As*3ciation wliu, Iho session of 1906, introduced a Bill 
applicable to England ',',nd Wales by w! cb it was provided “ from 
andr^fter the passing otWhis Act in estimating for the puspose of 
any valuation list, or poor or other load rate, the gross estimated 
rental or n’teable value of any hereditament occupied for any 
trade, business, or manufacturing purposes, any increased value 
arising from machines, tools, or appliances which arc not fixed or 
are only so fixe 1 that they can be removed from their place 
without necessitating the removal of any part of the said 
hereditament shall be excluded. 

“ Pro\ ided that the gross esti.nated rental of any such heredita- 
njent shall be estimated at not less than the sum at which it might 
reasonably be expected to let for the prrpos ’ for which it is used 
on a tenancy from year to year "oid of the machines, tools, and 
appliances which it might reasonably be expected would be 
supjilied by the tc.iant, if the tenant paid all the usual tenants’ 
rates and taxes and if the landlord undertook to bear the cost of 
the repairs and insurance and the other expenses (if any) 
necessary to maintain the said hereditament in a state to command 
such rent. 

“ Provided also that the terms machi.ies, tools, and appliances 
for the purposes of this Act shall not apply to any machinery, 
machine, or plant used in or on the hereditament for producing 
or transmitting first motive power, or for heating or lighting the 
said hereditament.” 

On the promise of the Government to introduce a Valuation 
Bill of their own the Bill of the Machinery Users Association 
has not been re-introduced. 

Pending settlement of the question it may be serviceable to 
enumerate some of the p unts to be considered before agreeing 
to or dissenting from assessments. 

The basis of assessment on factories rented from year to year 
is naturally the actual*net rental value. Questions only arise where 
the occupi r’s interest is that of a freeholder or a lessee 
Cbeoka on fgj ^ gf years, and where machinery has been 
aneosmen ■ ]jy [j,g gegypiej occupier. In either case 

the basis of assessment would be the gross estimated rental 
which in a particular district, under ordinary circumstances, a 
tenant froijr year to year might reasonably be expected to give 
for the use of the premises inclusive of the machinery and plant, 
with the deduction on account of maintenance, repairs, fire insur¬ 
ance, and apy charges which in a term of years would have to 
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be met before profit could be rej:koned.*y.' In tbe case of 4 c- 
tories occupied by the owner it should be remembered that the 
assessnyent is made on him as an occupwr, and that he shwld 
discriminate between his dual interests. Whilst calculations on 
the basis of the capital sunk in the buildinj' and on his plant, 
and the interest thereon, are aids in checking the estimated 
rental that, would be receivable, they cannot bo considered as 
final, or as yielding a basis of assessment, owing to numerous 
accidental circumstances, such as the increase or decrease in the 
value of ground rents, and of variation of cost in the con¬ 
struction of new, or structural alteration in, eld factories. 

The same basis of assessment is often applied to the rating.. o.f 
workshops, using that term as distinctive of places where pro- 
_ . . , duction is not made for profit, but where produc- 

assessment or repairs arc eiTectea for Inc sole use and 

on work- benefit of the occupiers. In tliis category fall the 
oltops. shops of railway, gas, tram, water, and similar 

undertakings, as also national and municipal workshops. 

Aid in checking that portion of the assessment which may be 
said to be on account of machinery, is derivable from a 
Machinery Ledger, if such be kept (see Chapter VII.). The 
value of the machinery that would pass with the freehold would 
be ascertainable from it. 

The statute law in .Scotland as regards the rating of machinery 
diflTers from that of England. In the former country, the main 
statute is the Lands Valuation Act of 1854, which under the 
term “lands and heritages” includes “all machinery fixed or 
attached to any lands or heritages ” as liable to assessment. In 
the case of the North British Railway Co. (rSSy, 25 Sc. L. 
Rep. 4), Lord Fraser held that machinery that could be 
“ detached without destruction to itself or injury and destruction 
to the building,” was not attached and was |]0t assessable. 

In 1894, Lord Wellwood held, in the case of Cowan and Sons, 
Limited, that such machinery was assessable provided it could 
be shown to have been attached to the premises in order to be 
permanently or quasi-permanently used in that position, and that 
the buildings had been altered and specially adapted to the use 
of the machinery, and would require to be reconstructed or altered 
if the machinery were removed, unless replaced by machinery of 

* This deduction should, ir. our opinion, include a provision for obsolescence. 
.\11 machinery is of a changeable nature, and provision has copstantly to he 
made for its going out of fashion. 
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l)re*isely the snnie i,/ or shape. This view was upheld by the 
Laiids Valuation Appiial Courtdn March, 1902, when, in the case 
of Janies Carmichael ar^ Co., Limited, it was held that machines 
in an engineering foundry attached by ’,'olts to specially prepared 
foundations were assessable. 

The practice by which surveyors anivc at the deduction to be 
made froifrthc gross to produce the ratfiSlil'e^pue7vafies”ln 
differen* districlf and with different surveyors. It is of consider¬ 
able imporlanrc to fheTiccupiors of f.ict6ne’s,~however, to see that 
they are obtaining the fuli abatement to which they are entitled. 

In London, by tlie Statute of 1869, the maximum deduction 
is on e-third, and this, in cases where the gross value of the 
nStfhTnery is small relatively to the value r f the lands and build¬ 
ings, may lead, where varying rates of dedi., .ion are allowed on 
land, buildings, and m.achinery respectively, to the anomaly of a 
proiierty containing machinery being assessed at a lower rateable 
value than a similar property not containing machinery. 

Tlio Le naon Assessment Conference of 1904, conscious of the 
anomaly this produced, adopted the suggestion made’ by Mr. 
Harper, tiie statistical officer of the London County Council, that 
as a working rule the difference between the gross and rateable 
Value should be computed as follows;— 

I. Arrive at the gross value of the lands and buildings in the 
usual way, and deduct therefrom the usual proportion to arrive 
at the rateable value. 

I 2 Arrive at the gross value of the machinet) by taking a per- 
i centage of ten per cent, on the capital value, and deduct there- 
1 from a portion of two-fifths to arrive at the rateable value, 
t 3. The otal of these two deductions will represent a fair 
amount to be deducted from the gross value to arrive at the 
rateable vadue of the hereditaments as a whole. 



APPENDIX D. 

SOME NOTES ON THI'; lAW REE.rTINC TO EIRE 

insurance:.'-- 

TiIK I’l.MiroSAL AMI TIIK I’lU.ICV. 

■El' is of tin; greatc.st importance that the form of |)ro|)osa! should 
be correctly filled in, and the questions answered, in an accurate 
Goodfaitli straightforward manner, without equivocation or 
tbebasis W amhiguity ; as a misrepresentation or a concealment 
bisnranco. q| ^ material fact, whether intentional or not, may 
invalidate a policy. The fact that the jiroperty jiroposed to be 
insured has been inspected by a representative of the insurance 
office docs not relievo the assured from the responsibility of 
bringing under the notice of the office any circumstances which 
affect the degree of the risk. Good faith is always assumed to 
be the basis of insurance. 

The representations contained in the jiroposal must be st/h- 
sUxutially true: all specific conditions and warranties in the 
Represents- policy must be complied with ahsolutely; and this 
Mens. apiilies to de.scriptions of the property insured, if 
-Warranties, expressly contained or referred to in the jiolicy. 

Immediately the policy of insurance is received by the insured, 
he should carefully examine it, and if the profierty is not corrrctly 
Correctio doscrihed or the policy contains any other error, it 
of^Uojn** should, without loss of time, b? returned to the office 
for correction. If the required alteration is not in¬ 
consistent with the conditions of the policy it can tie made by 

* The object of ihese iioles i.s to indicate to factory occupiers the liabilities 
which, from an accountant’s point of view, it is desirable to provide tor by 
insurance or otherwise. In its ’pgal aspects the suliject of iilsurance against 
losses by fire has been dealt with in “-I'he I-aw' of Fire Insurance,” by Charles 
■ j c M.A. (London : C. and E. Layton), to whom we are largely 

indebted for the ‘ubjeci matter of these notes." ^ 
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ciufcphenieiit, but if iKs; alteration is intended to vary the contract, 
a lic.w policy should l .e applied ,or. 

It\ view of the fac. th. ^ in thf case of large insurances the risk 
is generally divided between several officer, and that consequently 
sf'iTal policies are issucil ■> the insured, it is 
tom"©*" recog,lised as a great convenience that the leading 

policy. offices now practically adopt a coinrnon form of 
policy. 

The liah’hty of the insurers continues for the term specified in 
the P'llicy, hut when the policy is renewable, the assured is allowed 
, fifteen days’ grace, and .f a fire occur during this inter- 
of yjl ]„. i,y practice, be fully protected: but in that 
event he should immediately pay ib ■ premium and 
thereby make evident his intention to renew. It .s not customary 
to grant days of grace in the case of policies for short definite 
ixiriods, and a policy of insurance is not, except by special agree¬ 
ment, determinable before the expiration of the specified term. 
The offices generally reserve to themselves the right to detfine to 
renew a policy; and if they exercise this right and notify the 
issured of tin fact, or if they give notice that they will not renew 
flic policy except at a higher premium, and the assured declines 
lo agree to this, the policy will expire absolutely on the date 
sjiecificd, the days of grace not being allowed. 

Most of the leading offices belong to what is known .as the 
T. dff Association, a combination which has for i's object the 
fixing of minimum rates for certain classes of risks. 
Snx**^*" This, no doubt, accounts in a large measure for the 
existence of co-operation on the part of manufacturers 
and others for purposes of mutual insurance; and also for the fact 
;hat insurances to a consider, ble amount arc effected with non¬ 


tariff foreign and co'onial fire offices; but it is not at all certain 
that the public are praudiced by the operation of the tariff sys¬ 
tem, w'bich has the effect of encouraging persons engaged in the 
lazardous trades, to tr.k» extra precautions against fire, with the 
•esults of diminishing the exceptional losses, and of ultimately bring- 
ug the rates of4)remiums down to the normal level of other trades. 

When large insurances have to be effected by a firm, it may be 
idvisable to place the business in the hands of an insurance 
broljar, who maybe able to secure much better terms 
latter could obtain by nego- 
, dating with the offices direct. It must be remembered, 
lowever, that*jin insurance broker occupies, in a measure, a dual 
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position, and that while in some matters he/^ay act for the ofifce, 
n others he may represent tlic assured. Even if he is the agepi of 
in insurance company, the latter is not Ippund to undertake a^risk 
which he has accepted. If the company decline a proposal made 
ihrough a broker and notify their decision to him, they will not 
be liable if aiirc takes place before he has been able to communi¬ 
cate the refusal to his client. The responsibility of the insurance 
affice cannot be said to commence until they have, by the issue 
of a receipt, accepted the premium or a deposit; and a broker is 
personally responsible if having agreed to effect an insurance he 
neglects to do so and a fire takes jilace. When the insurance is 
provisional only, and subject to the office making an inspection of 
the property, it is usual to grant the office twenty-eight days lor 
this purpose, within which period it has the option to decline the 
risk; but should a fire occur during the interval, and the office 
has not declined, it would be liable. 


Tiik Nature of the Contract anu of tiik Risk. 

Except in the case of a valued policy, and subject to the special 
conditions of average (referred to later) a policy of insurance 
. against fire is a contract to indemnify the assured, 

contact of either by payment or reinstatement, to the extent of 
indemnity. },is Joss or damage by fire not exceeding the amount 
of the insurance, and this together with the expense of extinguish¬ 
ing the fire, which is usually borne by the insurers, is the extent 
of their liability. If therefore the assured receives from the office 
the full value of the property damaged or destroyed, he will have 
to give the office the benefit of the salvage, and of any rights which 
he possesses tending to reduce the loss. If, for 
Subrogation, the person whose property is destroyed by 

fire is able to recover the loss from a party otner than the insurer, 
the latter, if ho had satisfied the claim, #ould be able to sue in 
the name of the assured the person aqjually responsible for the 
loss. A person whose property has been negligently set on fire 
by his neighbour will, if he is insured, be able ^o recover from 
either the latter oi the fire office. If he recovers under his policy, 
the office would be entitled to proceed, in the name of the assured, 
against the person who caused the conflagratiqji. This raises a 
very serious point for manufacturers and others to consider, for, 
although their own properly may be fully protected, they may by 
neglig.ntly causing the destruction of their neighbftur’s ilroiierty, 
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inctfr serious loss wit. out prot^ption. “ The right of the office 
restr*upon the doctrine of subrogation, by . hich if a man has two 
distinct remedies again.,,^ different parties for one .ind th« same 
claim, one of such parties paying the whole amount, is entitled to 
recover it frci.. the other jjarty if primari.' liable, in the name of 
the person or-ginally injured.” * 

The indemnity is personal to the assured and cannot, “ except by 
w'ay of mortgage,” be assigned witbout the consent of the insurers 
• endorsed upon the policy. It is essential that the 
BMlgn^e. assure, should have an interest in the property both 
when effactiiig the insurance and at the time of the 
fn^^The conditions of some (lolicies arc e.vceedingly stringent 
in this respect, and they may bo so framed as ti. ' snder the policy 
void upon the demise of the assured, or upon the admission of a 
new partner. Trustees in bankruptcy, or under deeds of assign¬ 
ment, should obtain an endorsement in their favour on the 
policies when th : property becomes vested in them. 

When a sale of buildings or of other properties, which are Insured, 
is intended, and it is decided to transfer the insurance, an under¬ 
standing should be come to with the otfice. Imme- 
diatcly a contract for sale is concluded, the purchaser 
becomes in equity the beneficial owner, and is the 
sufferer in the event of the propeity not being insured and a fire 
taking place. The vendor of the property is not bound to tell 
the purchaser whether or not the property is insured.; and even if 
there is a policy in favour of the vendor existing at the time of 
the fire, the purchaser is not, in the absence of a specific agree¬ 
ment, entitled to any benefit under it. Hut he can call upon the 
insurers to expend the insurance money in reinstatement. In the 
case of leaseholds, it should be stated that in the event of the pro- 
lierty being destroyed by fire, subsequently to the date of the con¬ 
tract, the purchaser may be bound under the conditions of the 
lease to rebuild. It i? advis.able in the interest of the purchaser 
that these risks should l»e provided against in the contract for sale, 
or that immedi.ately it is signed he should insure the property. 

When the policy becomes void, or when the interest of the 
insured in the property ceases from any cause before the expira- 
Preminma insurance, the insurers are not 

not return- boiand to return the proportionate part of the pre- 
ntiie. mium in respect of the unexpired portion of the 

term though this can usually be arranged if the companies have 
“The Law of Fire Insurance.” 
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charged what is called short period rates/” Most fire policies, 
however, provide for the transfer of the insurance upon-{he 
removal of the objects insured, and it usual for the offices to 
transfer their indemnity from one property to another, provided 
their risk is not increased ; and they will take into consideration 
the unexpired proportion of the premium in fixing a new rate. 

Fire insurances are based either on a valued policy, or are 
specific, or are subject to the conditions of average. Valued 
policies are those in which the office and the insured 
agree to assign to the property 'insured a definite 
value, which in case of fire shall be tbe amount to be 
reimbursed to the insured quite irrespective of the actual^Jcw,- 
sustained by him. Such policies are unsatisfactory and very rare; 
and the onus of proving that the property has been valued rests 
with the insured. S[)ecific insurances are tliose in 
m^ur^ces "hich the insurers are liable for the actual loss, not 
e.xceeding the amount for which the property is 
in.sured.' 'I’be third category of fire insurance, embracing the 
condition of average, calls for most careful consideration by the 
assured. The effect of this condition of average is to 
make the insured his own underwriter to the extent 
by which his property is under insured; and in the 
event of fire he would be able to recover from the offices only 
such proportion of the loss as the sum insured by them bears to 
the total value of the property. Thus, if a manufacturer effected 
an insurance, under the average conditions, upon his stock worth 
^60,000, and subsequently increased the goods on hand by 
j(^20,ooo and a fire occurred destroying ^^40,000 worth of stock, 
he would be able to recover only that being the pro¬ 

portion of the loss which the amount of the insurance (;^6o,ooo) 
bears to the total value of the stock (^80,000) at the time of the 
fire. The insured, in this case, being in the position of an under¬ 
writer for one-fourth of the risk, w'ould be Entitled to participate 
to that extent in the salvage. The aveiage condition is neces¬ 
sarily inoperative if the value of the property does not exceed the 
amount covered by the policy. 

“ The subject of alterations after the date of the policy in the 
structure or use of the buildings, either as regards the trades 
carried on or the goods deposited inrfhem, has been 
of all others the most fruitful of disputes between 
tbe assurers and the assured. In tbe decided cases 
the question has generally turned upon the constr|Jction of the 
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com^itions, and the fire office^ j tutored by experience, certainly 
endiavour to guard thi "iselves in every possible manner against 
unaitticipated hazards. Hn spite, however, of the ingerAity of 
their advisers, cases must occasionally ari.se lo which no condition 
is applicable, ainl the question remains tar solution how far an 
alteration no: in terms expressly forbidden affects the contract. 
The true solution would appear to be found by ascertaining 
whether by the alturation the description is rendered inapplicable, 
or wficther any express representation as to the future use of the 
premises h.Ts been violated, and whether there is any condition 
in the policy applicabfc to the case. ’ * 

imjjortant before making any alteratio" i.' or addition to, 
the property insured, to a.scertain whether tire de .rii-'tion amounts 
to a warranty, as in that case the policy would be invalidated by 
a violation of the description; and when the policy expressly dis¬ 
allows any alteration or addition, even a temporary modification 
‘would vitiate the policy. 

“ A question arises when the assured, having effected Ai insur¬ 
ance upon the stock-in-trade or machinery, undertakes after the 
date of the jioliey an additional or different trade or business, 
not a part of. or incidental to, the first. This is often specially 
provided for by a condition; when it is not so, two questions 
may arise. First, whether the alteration has caused any increase 
of risk; secondly, whether the new stock is covered by the 
insurance. .Assuming that there has been no unauthorised 
increase of risk to void the policy, if a claim is made for a loss 
upon property foiming part of the new or additional stock, the 
question must turn upon the wording of the policy, and whether, 
applying the ordinary rules of construction, it can be fairly 
inferred that the property destroyed was within the terms of the 
contract.” * • 

Tliere can be no ^oubt that a manufacturer whose trade is 
described in the policy, would not be able to claim indemnifica¬ 
tion, under that polic^for loss of stock of another trade which 
he had taken over since the insurance upon his original stock was 
effected. WlAn the insurance is upon goods of an ordinary 
character, the addition of goods, which are regarded as hazardous, 
would invalidate the policy. 

It is well thaf in every case of alteration or addition, the policy 
should be carefully examined, with the object of ascertaining 
whether the jisk has been increased beyond that contemplated by 
The Law of Fire Insurance.” 
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the insurers, and wlienever there ■>s any dodot the insurance afPce 
should be communicated with. It is better in most cases that 
the o\^^■ler should pay a higher rate of 'premium than incuf the 
risk of being his own insurer. The omission to communicate a 
material fact to the insurers would entitle them to cancel the 
policy; but they may waive this right by endorsement of the 
policy, or even by accepting the renewal premium after they have 
had notice of a violation by the insured of the- conditions of the 
policy. Conversely, should there be a discontinuance of any 
specially hazardous branch of the business, or‘'should the risk be 
reduced from any cause during the contitmance of the policy, 
the insurers H'ill generally make some allowance on the r*»>-«t,i' 
premium. 

Liability does not attach to the insurers unless the loss is 
proximately caused by fire. The mere heat of a stove, if it causes 
Fire must bo damage to property, will not, in the absence of com- 
prozimate bustion of substances other than the fuel in the stove,' 
cause ol be sufficient to support a claim against the insurers; 

nor will the insurers “ be responsible for any loss on 
goods or utensils damaged or destroyed whilst undergoing any 
process in which the application of fire heat is necessary.” 

With regard to loss by explosion many intricate questions pre¬ 
sent themselves, and the provisions on this point inserted in 
Ex loBivee widely; but of course the risk can be 

indisputably defined by special conditions. 

Ordinary oil and coal gas, for purposes of lighting and heating, 
are allowed by all policies, but gas must not be made on the 
on and as offices expressly recognise liability 

n gas. losses caused by gas explosions in premises 
where gas is not manufactured or stored. 

The use of electric light is now generally‘allowed subject to 
Eiectrioity installation being in acccfdance with thet rules 
laid down by the companies. 

The offices are not, it would appeafff’ unwilling to insert in 
their policies the condition that losses by lightning will be made 
good, but in the absence of such provision dispfltes may arise, 
although the risk of lightning is now generally recognised as being 
included in an ordinary fire policy. 
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ThK AdJUSTJi.^T 0|- TII'- L'J?S. 

'l*iie insured shoula, 1|n the event of a fire, give immediate 
notiee to the offices, and prepare to furnish them with such proof 
Proof of low required by the policies. Some- 

■ times it is stipulated that jiarticulars of the damage 
shall be furnished bv a given date, to entitle the insurer to recover, 
and it is important that this condition sliould be strictly complied 
with* Claims made on the insurers are investigated and adjusted 
by assessors appointed by them. 

The nature of the‘evidence of loss required to be produced 
with circumstances, in some cases s ven a statutory 
Value of declaration being required, but me best proofs 
proper oc- obtainable are generally the account books, invoices, 
counts. Qtc. If the accounts are properly kept the adjust¬ 
ment of the loss is very materially facilitated. 

• The account nooks and business papers are not usually insurable, 
but their loss, and the consequent inability on the part of th*c insurer 
to produce satisfactory evidence of the loss, is frequently regarded, 
by those who have to assess the damages, as a cause for suspicion. 

The claim made upon the insurers should be well founded, 
and be such as can be evidenced by the books, for although the 
insured may be justified in making a claim in excess of the 
amount admitted by the insurers, still a large and unsubstantiated 
claim may be regarded as an indication of mala fidts, and it is 
generally provided in the policy that any attempt on the part of 
the insured to defraud the insurers shall void the insurance. 

The insurefs, it appears, have the right to enter the premises 
where a fire has occurred, and to remain in possession for a 
Blgbt of In- reasonable time for the purpose of enabling them to 
■nren to on- assess the damage; and by the Metropolitan Fire 
terpjjemUioB. Brigade j'Vct of 1865, as well as by numerous other 
Local Acts, power is given to the officers of the brigade to 
take such measures ai^tliey may deem expedient for the protec¬ 
tion of life and property, and to break into, or pull down, any 
j remises for ^he purpose of putting an end to a fire; and any 
damage that may thereby be caused is covered by the 
'nsurance against fire. The insured is bound to do 
, ' etftrything in his power at the time of the fire to 

lessen the loss to the insurers. The costs of extinguishing a fire, 
as a rule, fail on the insurers, and there are other consequential 
losses whiM ar^ generally borne by them, but it is always 
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advisable that they should be specifically mentioned in the poRcy. 
Such are, for instance, the expenses attending the removai of 
properties, which fall primarily on tht,' salvage; and the i loss 
arising from theft at the time of the fire. But avoidable losses or 
expenses will not be made good, and goods destroyed by fire 
during removal are not covered. 

The insurance being an indemnity, only the actual loss at the 
time of the fire will be reimbursed ; and the insured cannot claim 
Co-litBurers compensation in excess of his actual loss. If be is 
insured in several offices he is bound to declare the 
fact when a fire occurs, and the loss is then distributed rateably 
among the several offices. The insured is not entitled 
pensation for such consequential damages as loss of future profits, 
interest, or rent, unless specifically covered by the policy. 

It is quite permissible to insure the rent payable during rein¬ 
statement, but the offices usually limit this to an amount repre- 
senting one year’s rent. This is a point of some 
importance to a tenant, inasmuch as his tenancy is 
not affected by a fire, and until such tenancy has expired he is 
bound to pay rent, although the premises may be burnt down. 
But this may be provided for by an express agreement in the 
lease that in the event of the premises being destroyed or damaged 
by fire, rent shall cease until they are reinstated. In recent years 
considerable attention has been given to the insurance of con¬ 
sequential losses following fire. 

i’lant and machinery should be adequately defined, as they do 
not come under the definition fixtures. I’atterns and models 
require to be specifically mentioned. Horses and carts are often 
separately insured. 

IVith regard to the valuation of the properties destroyed, this 
is usually based upon their state of repair and condition at the 
time the fire broke out, and thp insured cannot,claim 
propwu^” supplied with new properties in place of those 
destroyed, if these, although they were before the 
fire still applicable to their original uses, have undergone con¬ 
siderable wear and tear. As regards the writing down of plant 
and machinery, the assured is covered for their value at the time 
of the fire, and the original cost, less depreciation, is npt neces¬ 
sarily the basis of the claim. In some insurance offices a 
declaration is made on the face of the policy that the deprecia¬ 
tion written off in the books shall not be taken for the purpose of 

..assessing a fire loss. In the case of stocks on han 4 the cost of 

< 
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l>fO(luctioii, not including an),j)ercentagc for profit, ia generally 
the''basis upon which indemnification is made; but even this 
me#:uro of compensatiol may be unobtainable if the properties 
have deprcciiil .‘d considerably as a resm, of obsolescence or of 
1 laving been suiierseded by improved articles. With marketable 
merchandise, however, the indemnification is made on a different 
basis. In that case ‘the price current on the Jay of the fire will 
fix the an, aunt of, the liability of the insurers. The cost to the 
assu.ed has nothing to do with the mattei. ... If the goods 
have risen in value the payment of the cost price would be no 
indemnity, while if the insured were to receive the cost price of 
which h.ad fallen in value, or which ha\ 'g neen on hand 
for a considerable period had become depreciated, the same 
objection would arise, and in the event of a fall in the produce 
inaH-.ct such a rule might be a serious temptation to arson.”® 
I'heic would be an exception, however, in the case of merchandise 
'w'.'osc value iiad cither improved or deteriorated after the date 
of sale, but before the time of delivery, during which interval the 
goods had been destroyed by fire. 

An invariable provision in lire policies is that the insurers shall 
have the option of reinstating instead of paying the estimated 
amount of the loss incurred by the insured, but, 
occasionally in the cases of buildings and 
machinery, this option is seldom ex-rcised by the 
insuranee olfices. 

As a matter of jiractice the course generally pursued with 
regard to settlement of claims, is to put up the damaged goods 
A tions. auction, the proceeds, after deducting the 

no ons. expenses, being handed to the insured, and the office 
niakmg up the difference between the net proceeds of the salvage 
and the amount insured. 

Insurers are not Ij^ble for loss owing to the assortment being 
broken, and they cannot be required, on the ground that companion 
articles arc damaged, R) sell by auction articles in good condition. 

When the insurance is in favour of several persons, any one of 
them can receive the insurance money after adjustment and give 
discharge; but if the policy has been mortgaged, and 
notice of the fact, they will require the 
niortgagee to join in the receipt, and under the Build¬ 
ing Act the mortgagee, or other person inte'-ested, can call upon 
the iasurers to expend the insurance money in reinstatement. 

The I.aw of I'iru Insurance.” 


R 
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JiOIl.KK l.NhURANCK. 

Losses due to the exjilosioii of boiler.', or collapse of flues arc 
not covered by ordinary fire policies. Such losses can; however, 
be provided against by insurance with the companies carrying on 
this branch of insurance business. These companies generally 
undertake also the ref)airs, alteiations, and main'enance of boilers, 
the inspection of steam boilers and engines, and the supply of 
steam power. 

The insurers are guaranteed:—!. The responsible inspection 
of the boilers by an officer of the Insurance Company, vuiJh 
■written report of the result, at periodical intervals, or whenever 
necessary. 2. Indemnity to the assured up to the amount of the 
insurance, against all damage, not only to the boiler, but to the 
surrounding property, which may result, otherwise than by fire, 
from the e.xplosion of the boiler or the colla[)se of the flues, pro¬ 
vided that the explosion or collapse is not consequent on the 
over-loading of the safety-valves, or by the wilful act of the 
insured; and against injury to persons consequent upon the explo¬ 
sion, provided such injury is not covered by any other policy of 
insurance. 

These Insurance Comiranies arc also generally prepared to 
undertake, by a special contract, all repairs of boilers necessitated 
by wear and tear, as well as the periodical inspection and indica¬ 
tion of engines. 

Insurance can further be made on boilers with internal fur¬ 
naces, if in good condition and adapted to the pressure required. 
In such cases the insurance covers all damage to the boiler itself, 
its mountings and the adjacent property, up to the full amount 
insured in cases of actual explosion, but does not*covcr any damage 
to, or injury of, the internal flues in cases oficollapse. , 

Periodical inspection, with a written report, giving information 
and containing advice, but without insur^ice, is also undertaken 
by the same companies. 

It will be seen from these notes, how important “is the bearing 
such questions of insurance against losses have upon the accounts 
Imi/ortanoii ® manufacturer, and how necessary it is for 
oranb}eott« accountants to give due consideratian to these and 
aooonntaiitt. kindred subjects, in order that losses which, if sus¬ 
tained, would cause serious embarrassment, if not insolvency, 
may be adequately prt.vided against. It is ver)^ desimble, having 
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iuji^er insurance. 

r .Itaril to lliis i)oint oC view, that all insurance policies should be 
enured in an Insurance Register, which should be so ruled as to 
adfliit of a I'DMiplete iPcord of all the salient features of the 
policies; the o tent olj and the prenuians on, the insurances; 
and of the grouping of the various offices with which the ])olicies 
are effected. 
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TAn\ t FOR determining AMOKI IZATION 

f (For exanipleiy s(i' f y>). 


; OK LKASKS/vtc. 


\ o.ir«! I’ur. 
jrt Ct-nl. 


Ve-irs 7 ’ur. 

4 per Ci'iit. 
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5 per Cent. 


' rar'. Vrars.l 

0 piT Cent. I 
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TABLE FOR determining TME AMORTIZATION OF LEASES, &c. 

{For examj ijs, see j>a^e : 0‘) 
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TABLE EOR DETEK.\([NllAr THE AMORTIZATION OF LEASES, &c. 
C itinued. 
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TABLE FOR DETERMINING THE AMOiItIZATION OF LEASES, See. 

Continued. ’ < 
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TABLE FOR DETERMINIlfe T'TE AMORTIZATION OF LEASES, &c 

t^niinued. 
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Examples. 

t 

Thc^ foregoing Table is reproduced from the twenty-sejond 
edition of Inwood’s “ Tables for the Pujchasing of Estates, etc.,” 
by kind permission of the publishers, ifiessrs. Crosby Lockwood 
and Son, and shows the annual amounts to be debited to Profit 
and Loss Account, and credited to account of Lease or other 
object to be amortized in a given number of years with interest at 
3 > 4 . 5 > 6> 7 . 8, 9, and lo per cent, per annflm. The ta 41 o is 
also serviceable for ascertaining the value s)f a Lease at the 
several rates of interest.* , 

Example:— A Lease or Annuity for 14 years, to make a pe» 
cent, and to get back the principal, is worth rr’agfi or itj years',^, 
purchase of the clear annual rent; at 4 per cent., 10-565, or loi^ 
years’ purchase: at 5 per cent., 9-899, or 10 years’ purchase; at 
6 per cent., 9-295, or 9} years’ purchase. In calculating the 
value of Annuities, Leases, etc.. Compound Interest is always^ 
reckonetj and allowed. 

A hypothetical Ledger Account, showing the amortization of a 
Lease at 5 per cent, per annum, will be found, with a description 
in Chapter VII. 

* Fur Ollier tales of inleicst ilian are shown in the Table here rcproduccil, 
the reader maybe lelerred In the rnrrent (Twcniy-eighih) revised edition of 
“Inwood’s 'fitl)ie> " (Londoti; Crovby I.ockwood .V Son, 1900), where a 
simila. Table i-. etven, inn exundnl tt> many more rates of interest—r6 in all 
namely, i}, 1}. 2, zj, 2}, 2J, 3, 3L 4, 4L 5, 6, 7, S. <), and to per cent. 
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GLOSSARY .OR SOME OE THE TERMS 
USED. 

Vhc d'lhiit'wm do not extend to terms used in nuotations or in 
the Appendices, 

Amortization. -The process by which provision is made for the 
• xpiralion ot value in an asset. 

Appreciation -The increase in value of assets either through 

* S]:ecial or general causes. (Opposed to Depreciation, q. r.) 

Assets. Property of all kinds, possessed or in reversion which 
can bt applied in satisfaction of liabilities, or turned into 
money or money’s worth. (Opposed I 'l Liabilities, q. r.) 

Balance Sheet.—.\ complete summary of debit and credit 
balances as they apjtear in the accounts in the Ledger at a 
given date. 

Book Value. The monetary value of any asset at cording to the 
books ol account. (Distinguished from Market Value, q, v.) 

Capital.—The money or properties invested in the business. 
Assets aptilied to production of further wealth, or assets used 
as a source of income, or set aside for the satisfaction of 
future needs. 

Cash Books.--A commercial book recording the cash trans 
actions. ' 

Conunercial Boolm.—The books pertaining to the counting- 
house, such as me Ledger, Journal, Cash Book, recording 
mercantile transacfeons, as distinguished from Factory Books 
treating of merchandise. 

Commercial*Ledger.~The Mercantile Ledger (as distinguished 
from the Stores, Stock, and Plant Ledgers). 

Cost Journal. —The book in which adjusting entries as to cost 
are made. • 

Cost Ledger—Cost Book.—The book in which are collected 
aH entries relating to prime cost, and to cost of production. 

Cost of Pnfcduction.—The total expenditure incurred in the 
production of% commodity. 
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Counting-House.—The place, in which the mercantile liouk- 
keeping is conducted. 

Craft Register.—The book recording the work done hj, and 
tlie earnings of, each of the Craft/ 

Credit Note. —if received, an advice of indebtedness to 
the firm. If issued, an advice of indebtedness by the 
firm. 

Credit Note Register.—.\ commercial book in which the 
credit notes received are registered. 

Day Book.—A commercial book in which tiic sales of stock are 
recorded. 

Delivery Note.—A request to receive, and a dcscri[i 4 '.on ot, 
material tendered. 

Depreciation.—The falling off in the value of buildings, 
machinery, plant, and other assets. (Distinguished from 
Appreciation, q. v.) 

Dilapidations.—Those defects in a tenement which have arisdn 
from neglect or misuse; and of use or age, if the efficiency 
of the structure is destroyed. 

Establishment Expenses—General Charges.—The general 
expenses which cannot be directly charged to any ])articular 
process or branch of a business. 

Estimate of Cost .—\ calculation of the probable cost of a 
commodity. 

Factory.—The place in which manufacturing operations are 
carried on. 

Factory Accounts.—The systematic registration for purposes 
of account of transactions appertaining to manufacture. 

Factory General Charges.—The general expenses incurred 
1 the factory which cannot be directly charged to any 
articular Order No. 

Factory Order.— (Abe Stock Oroer.) 

Factory General Charges Book.—Tfie book in which the 
Factory General Charges are collect®. 

Fixed Capital.—^'I’hat part of the capital of a firm which con¬ 
sists 'of the instraments of production of a ntore or less per¬ 
manent character, and the return from which is spread over 
a period of time. 

fixed Planlf'.—The machinery and appurtenances required for 
the purpose of manufacture, and permanently located in one 
position in'a factory. (Distinguished from Loose Plant and 
Tools, q. v.f 
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Pofeman.— A superintendenl*of a floo., wing, or shop in a 
factory, or of a set of men. 

Pud! Summary Form.—A form .sumnia-i .ing the varioub items 
of cost ill ti'c delivcr(|^ price of fuel. 

General Charges.—(&•!' Establishmkni' Exi’i.nsi..s.) 

General Stores Account.—The account in the Commercial 
1 .edger in wiiich tlie receipts and issues of stores, as recorded 
in till. Commetcial Books, are collected. 

Goiilg Concern.—A business the efficiency of which, for the 
purpose of iiront, is inaintaineu. 

goodwill.—The valfle iiertaining to the climli-k, or interest in 
til* business. 

^•ndirect Expenses.—Outlays not directly remunerative. (Dis¬ 
tinguished from Genera! Charges and Establishment Ex¬ 
penses, q. T.) 

Indirect Factory Expenses.—Outlays made in the factory 

• which aie not directly remunerative. (Distinguished from 
Factory General Charges.) * 

Inventory.—A detailed and descriptive catalogue of properties. 

Invoice.—If received, an advice of indebtedness by the firm. 
If issued, an advice of indebtedness to the firm. 

Invoice Allocation (or Bought Day) Book.—A commercial 
book in which invoices for goods purchased are entered and 
analysed. 

Invoice Register Book.—A commercial book in which the 
invoices received are registered. 

Issue Notes. -(&r Stores Warr.ant.s.) 

Joint Stock Company. —An association of individuals who 
combine by the subscrip.ion of capital to carry on a business. 

Labour. —That factor in the cost of production which in a given 
trade represems the work of adapting materials either 
mjinually or by rojehiner)'. 

Leading Hand.—I'he senior hand of a floor, wing, or shop in a 
factory, or of a gallf of men. 

Liabilities. —The debts and obligations of a firm. (Opposed to 
Assets, q. r!) 

Loose Plant and Tools.— The machinery, tools, and appur¬ 
tenances temporarily located in any position in a factory for the 
purpose of manufacture. (Distinguished from Fixed Plant,?.!!.) 

Magazine.— (Air Stores.) 

Maintenance. —The preservation of the efficiency of fixed 
capital 
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Manufactory. -{Sr Faciorv.^, . ;■ 

Manufacturing Account.—The .\ccouiU in the Commercial 
Ctdgcr which shows tlie value of tire Stock Orders or gVrods 
in course of manufacture. /■ 

Manufacturing Order.— (5ir Siock Order.) 

Market Price.--The price at or about which all other similar 
commodities arc being sold in the same place. (Dis¬ 
tinguished from Book Value, y. f.) 

Material—Stores. —That factor in the cost of production'ivhich 
represents the raw material of trade employed in the manu¬ 
facture of commodities. ‘ ^ 

Obsolescence.—The process by which an article beAre it is 
worn out falls either wholly or in part into desuetude in ye 
certain trade, and as a result is no longer of current appli¬ 
cation in that trade. 

Order Form.—An instruction to a vendor to supjjly material or 
do work. 

Orders Keceived Book.—A commercial book recording the 
orders received. 

Outworks Time Eecord.—A form used by employes engaged 
outside the factory, showing how their time has been 
spent. 

Overlooker.- -.A supervisor of labour. 

Overtime.—Time worked beyond the normal period of employ¬ 
ment in the factory. 

Overtime Book.--.! factory book in whicli the timekeeper 
records the overtime made. 

Overtime Comparison Book .—A book in which comparison 
is made between the cost of ordinary time and overtime. 

Overtime Return.—A return showing the overtime worked in 
the factory during a certain period. • 

Patents Account.—The account in |he commercial, books 
which records the book value of patents. 

Patterns.—The types to and from whidff articles are made. 

Petty Cash Book.—A commercial book recording small cash 
transactions. * 

Piece Work.—Work paid for by the piece or job. (Dis¬ 
tinguished from work paid by time.) • 

Piece Work Analysis Book.—A book in* which the piece 
work returns are analysed and a comiratison instituted as to 
the relative value, as regards the jiroduct, of time a<id piece 

\vacrf*K. 
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Fifce Work Return.—'A factory form used by employes engaged 
on piece work. 

The niachin y and appurtenances requited for the 
purpose of manufacture. ( Vide Fixed Capital, Fixed Plant, 
Loose Pl.ant.) 

Plant and Buddings Ledger .—A book in which are collected 
all entries relating to fixed and loose plant and buildings. 

Plant Debit Nolo.—A factory form used to record the em¬ 
ployment o." plant. 

Plrut Debit Summary.—The form on which Plant Debit 
Notes .arc su nmarised. 

•Prime Cost.—The original or direct cost of an article. 

Prodftetion Order.— {See Stock Order.) 

Trofit and Loss Account.—The statement which shows the 
pecuniary result of the business effected. (Distinguished 
from Revenue, q. v.) 

Railway Rates Book.—The book in which railway rates are 
recorded u ider the headings of the various charges making 
up the rate. 

Rate Book. -(See Wages Rate Book.) 

Raw Material.—The unadapted materials employed in the 
production of commodities of a particular trade. The manu¬ 
factured articles of one trade may be the raw materials of 
another. 

Renewal. 

Renovation. (See Maintenance.) 

Repairs. 

Reserve Fund.—A provision for contingencies. 

Residual Value.—The ultimate selling value of assets when 
worn out or superseded. 

Retail Warehouse.—The repository for commodities which 
have been purchased from the makers or other vendors for 
»eselling. « 

Revenue.—The gross return from capital employed. (Distin¬ 
guished from Profit and Loss, q. v.) 

Sales Analysis' Book.—A commercial book in which an 
analysis is made of the sale of stock. 

Sales Cancelled Book.—A commercial book in which the 
credit notes given to customers in respect of stock returned 
are entered. 

Scrap. —The minimum value of articles, ue. the price that may 
be depended on for waste material. 
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Shop Cost.— (See Prime Cost.) 0 ^ 

Shop Returns Book.—A booK in which are recorded^ the 
Stores Debit Notes. V, 

Shop 'tyork Order.— (See Stock Order.) 

Sinking Fund. —A fund invested it, order to provide for an 
eventual loss or claim. 

Stock—Stook-in-Trade. —Those commodities which, having 
been manufactured or purchased, are on hand for sale; 
manufactured commodities on hand; contingently, articles 
purchased for retailing. (Distinguished fr^m Stores, ?. t.) 

Stock Account. —The account in the Commercial Ledger in 
which are summarised the monetary transactions relating to* 
stock. ^ 

Stock Books. —Books relating to the receipt and issue of stock. 

Stock Debit Note. —A factory form used to record the com¬ 
pletion of articles manufactured for stock, and their transfer 
from the factory to the warehouse. , 

Stock Issued Book. —A factory book in which the stock 
requisitions are recorded. 

Stock Ledger.— 'The book in which all entries relating to stock 
are collected. (Distinguished from Stores, Plant, and Com¬ 
mercial Ledgers.) 

Stock Order. —The instruction to manufacture commodities for 
stock and to record the expenditure. (Distinguished from 
Working Order, v.) 

Stock Order No.— The number given to a Stock Order. 
(Distinguished from Working Order No., q. v.) 

Stock Received Book. —A factory book recording the receipts 
of stock. 

Stock Requisition.— A form used to record the withdrawal of 
stock from the warehouse. 

Stock Returned by Customers Analysis* Book.—A com¬ 
mercial book in which the Stock Retmined Debit Notes are 
analysed. 

Stock Returned by Customers Booft—A factory book in 
which the Stock Returned Debit Notes are recorded. 

Stock Returned Debit Note.—A factory form used to record 
the return of stock to the warehouse by customers. 

Stock-taking.—(&« Survey.) . 

Stock Uncompleted. —Articles in course of manufacture for 
stock. 

Store.— .The repository for stores. 
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Stores.—^The raw material or partially completed articles em- 
’ ployed in manufacture or for other pur^joses. (Distinguished 
,*from Stock, q. v.) 

Stores Account.— (&<? General Stores Account.)/ 

Stores Debill 2Iote.—A factory form recording the return to 
store of waste or surplus material. 

Stores Issued Book.—A factory Look in which the Stores 
Warrants are entered. 

Storekeeper.— The officer in charge of stores. (Distinguished 
from W..reheuseman, q. v.) 

Stores Ledger.—The book in which all entries relating to 
• • stores are collected. (Distinguished from Stock, Plant, and 
( 5 bmmcrcial Ledgers.) 

Btores Received Book.—A factory book in which the invoices 
for goods purchased are entered. 

Stores Rejected Book.—A factory book in which are recorded 
, all the credl -notes received from vendors of goods returned. 
Stores Requisition.—A requisition from the storekeeper for 
the purelwse of material. 

Stores Requisition Book.—The book in which stores requi¬ 
sitions are entered. 

Stores Warrant.—A factory form used for the withdrawal of 
stores. 

Survey—Stock-taking.—The process of taking an inventory 
and of examining the condition, etc. of properties. (See 
Valuation.) 

Suspense Account.—An impersonal account in the Commer¬ 
cial Ledge: to which items in abeyance are charged. 
Symbolic Nomenclature.—The designation by symbols of 
machines and parts. 

Time Allocation Book.—The book in which the time records 
are entered, and in which their apportionment to the various 
eders is carriedjOut. 

Time Book.—A faemry book used by the timekeeper to record 
the time made ly the employes. 

Time Clerk. —The clerk who enters the employes’ records of 
time, and analyses the same under the various working orders. 
Timekeeper or Gatekeeper —The employ^ whose duty it is 
to i^cord the time the other employes enter and leave the 
factory. - 

Time Record.—A factory form used by the employes, recording 
bow their time has been spent. 
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Time Sheet. —A form used to record the lime of lighV;rs, 
barges, or boats on their joui/tjys. 

Tools.^Instruments or implements of production of a mov2 or 
less'permanent nature. 

Tool Order.— An instruction (subsid.'hry to a Stock Order) to 
manufacture tools, and by means of which the cost of those 
to be used in the manufacture of a commodity is ascertained. 

Tool Order No. —The number given to a Tool Order. 

Trading Account. —The account in the Commercial Ledger 
which represents the trading transactions' The debit<side 
of the account records the cost of stock issued, and the 
credit the proceeds of sales. ' ‘ 

Transfer Analysis Book. —A commercial book analysing th|^ 
transfer from stores to warehouse, and r’/h' vcrs&. 

Transfer Book. —A factory book used to record Transfer 
Notes. 

Transfer Note.— A form employed to record transfer of conv 
modities from store to warehouse, or vice versa. 

Unclaimed Wages Book. —The book in which arc entered 
the names and wages of those employes who are not paid in 
regular course. 

Valuation. —The process of ascertaining by examination and 
survey the present and prospective value of properties or the 
earning power of any asset. 

Viewer.— The examiner of manufactured articles or parts. 

Wages. —Payment for labour. 

Wages Account. —The account in the Commercial Ledger in 
which are collected all the entries relating to wages. 

Wages Advice. —The form used to record the engagement, or 
dismissal, or resignation of employes, any alteration in their 

• rates, fines levied, or premiums allowed. 

Wages Book.—The book which records the amounts payable to 
each employd. * * 

Wages Rate Book. —The book in whiA the rates of wages 
paid to employes are entered. ' 

Wagon and Van Statement Form. —The tem on which 
the earnings of the wagons and vans are shown. 

Wsgon Journey Repairs Book.—The book recording the 
repairs done to wagons whilst on journeys. 

Warehouse. —The repository for stock. 

Warehouseman.— The custodian of the stock. {Distinsuished 
from Storekeeper, ?. v.) 
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ar«ar and Tear.—The gradual and norm" I deterioration of 
^lant and buildings. *• . j , : i 

Working Order.—An instruction to expend labour 

in tbe mainUnance, repair, and renewal >1 plant ai» build¬ 
ings, and to record wis expenditure. (Distinguished from 
Stock Order, q. v.) 

Working Order No.—The number given to a Working Order. 

Writing Dc'.vn—Writing-off.—The process by which the book 
valae of ai: article is reduced. 
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•-t assimilation ok 10, 14, 172 

— comrneicial, A 

— conccnlralioyf, 10, 14, 172 

— converging ok H 

— cost eff manufacture, 12 

— depreciation sometimes 

ignored in, 103 

^ • elementary knowledge of, 

M, tz 

— fear of extra trouble in, 201 
fundamental principles of, 4 


Accounts, ir Gov - ment factories, i68, 
172 

— in municipal workshops, 168, 

171 

— investigation of, 201 

— purchase-hire system, 169 

— statements of, 56 

— subdivision atjd localisation 

of, 12, !3, 14 

— surveys, 152 

— utility of system of, 9,10, 11 
Address Boohy 51 

Adjustment Account, 96 
Adjustment of loss ui. ler insurance, 239 
Administiulion, extension and economy 
of, 2 

Advertisement Contract Register^ 185 
Advertising and income tax, 215 
Advice Note, 55. 

Advice to Warehouseman, 142 
Agent, insurance, 234 
Allowances, 39 

— (see Credit Notes) 
Alteration in fire risk, 236 
Alterations fur customers, 138 
American Association of Public Ac* 
countauts, 7, 164 
Amortisation, definition, 233 

—> of leases, 119^ 120, 121 

— tables for, 244-250 

I Anderson, Mr, W. II. P., C.A., 153 
1 Antiquation (see Obsolescence) 
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Appendices, 17, 203, 211, 222, 232, 
244 

Appreciation, definition, 253 

direct mode of determin¬ 
ing, 106 

practical view of, 113 
reserve fund, 114 
Arbitration, boards of, 201 
Arnold, Mr. H. L., 173 
Arsenals, expenditure in, 171 
Articles (see Commodities) 

Ashley, Professor VV. J., 6, 92 
Assessments for income tax, 211-221 
— for rating, 222-231 
Assets, appreciation of, 106 

— available, 166 

— capital account, 113 

— Companies Act of 1887...166 

— copyright debigni> as, 132 

— definitic^, 253 

— depreciation of, 106 

— determination of life of, 118 

— goodwill and patents a*', 132 
— Income Tax Acts, 103, 115, 

116 

— opportunities for writing down 

165, 166 

— periodical valuation of, 106 

— profit and loss account, (13,114 

— reserve funds, 114 

— sinking funds, 113 

— stock as, 165 
— Itbresas, 166 

— trade marks as, 132 j 

— valuation of, in going concern, 

106 

— waste of, 133 

Association of Chambers of Commerce, 
215 

Auctions, and insurance, 241 
Audit and surveys, 154 
“Auditors, Their Duties and Respon¬ 
sibilities,” 119 

Automatic Time Recorders, 20 


AWAGE, Charles, 78, 79 9 , 
Pad debts, and industrial part¬ 
nerships, 19?, 199 
— and income tax, 214 

Bags, 

llalance sheets, advantages of frequent, 

— definition, 253 

— element of uncertainty 

in, removed, 6<» 

— special assets, 132 

— without survey, 152 
Parber, M. R. N.. F.CA., lof 
Barge Keturti^ 179, 180 

—■ Time Sheet, 181 
Barrels, iSi 
Barrows, 155 

Bethlehem Steel Works, 193 
Pins, 155 
Black money, 39 
— smoke, 187 

Blue Book on Co-operation in Foreign 
Countries, 202 
Boat (see Barge) 

Boiler Inspection Book^ 185 
Boiler insurance, 2^2 
Bolton V. Natal I.and and Colonisa¬ 
tion Co., Ltd., 110 

Bond V. the Barrow Ilsematite Steel 
Co., Ltd., no 

Book gains, and writing down, 166 
Book-keepers, ii 
Book-keeping, Art •of, lo, If, \z 

— ^ basis as regards titores 

and stock, 16 

— ^‘onus, 193 

— ' cash, 7 

dorble*entry, 2 
economy and efficiency, 
11, 12 

— fixed ^capital, 98-116, 

170 

— fundamental prinpples, 

3 
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Bookicceping, labonr, 18, 53 ^ 

-j" localisation in, i 

•- ordinary commercial, 3, 

— ^ prime coF., 15, 7j» 85 

— purchase • hire system, 

:68, 1^9 

— recording production 

and distribution, 134 
science and art of, 10, 

II 

• - • special methods, 4 

— # stock, I34“I5I 

• — stores, 53-74 

surveys, 153 
tiealises on general, 13 
Books, concentration, 1,9, 147 
exteriors, 13, 136 

- merging in commeicial ledgers, 


1/ 

Book value, dedniiion, 253 
Boot factories and piece wages, 34 
Brassey, Loal, 19C 
Brewers' accounts, 14 
Bn^a {Fhe) Books^ 184 
Broker, insurance, ^33 
Buckley, Loid justice, 108,109 
Buildings, depreciation, 17,115 
and income ax, 216 

— evidence of deterioration, i, 

9.9S 

expectation of service, 118 

— gross and rateable value, 

, 229-231 

— insurance uf, tl4 

— interest on cap'll, 52 

— leaves of, 119 
Udgers'^Q^ 100, 102, 109, 

120 

— life of, 118 

— n&intenai^e, 15, 80, 81, 98, 

lot 

— repairs and renewals, 79,80, 

98., 


Buildings, su* /eys and valuation of, 
106, 107 

Bundy time ii.c'^rder, 23 
Buny&ii, M- C. J., and in^ance, 232, 
23 S» 237. 241 ^ 

Bushell, Mr. T. M., 194 

Burton, Mr. F. G., on Depreciation, 128 

Business, appearing profitable, 163 

— conver'^’on of, 9 
disposal of, 9 

— profit or loss on branches, 56 

— volume ''’,170 
Buyer. 54 

Byelaws, 187, 196 
Bye-products, 74 

C ALCULAGRAPH, 27 
Cambridge Gas Co., 112 
Capital, buildings, and machinery, 98 
— conflict with labour, 185,197 
— co-opL.alive industry, 197 
— definition, 253 
— expired outlay, 129 
— fixed (sec Fixed Capital) 

— income tax, 215 
— industrial partnerships, 198,199 
— interdependence with revenue 
account, 108-113 
— loss of, 108-114 
— maintenance and depreciation, 
106 

— profit-sharing, 190 
— purchase-hire system, 169-171 
— rating, 226-227 
— reduction of, 165, 166 
— repairs charged to, 102 
— surplus, 113 
— vehicles and horses, 175 
— water companies, 104 
Capitalists, 194, 201 
Cards as records of expenditure, 13,172 
Carmichael & Co. Ltd. and rating, 231 
Carriage of goods, 56, 174-180 
Carriers’ receipts, 185 
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Cartage, 169, 173, 176 
— Advice, 174 
— Book, 175, 177 

— (S^tractor for, 174 

— col. ot 172 

— gatekeeper’s check on, 173 

— goods bought, 54, 55 

— goods sold, 173 

— incidence of cost, 173 
Carters, wages of, 175 

— Weekly Returns, 175 
Carver, Prof. T. N., 94 
Cases, 181 
Cash, balance of, 7 

— discounts, 56 

— purchase-hire system, 169 
— Sheet, 46, 47 

— wages, 48 
Cash book, definition, 253 
Cashier, coiijparison with .storekeeper, 

159 

— wages, 18, 43, 47-48 
Casks, 181 

Castle, Mr. E. J., K.C., on rating, 223, 
224, 227 

Casualty Book, 184 
Catalogues Issued Book, 185 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 21$ 
“Changes in Trade Organisation,” 6 
Character Book, 51 
— Form, 50 

Chard Assessment Committee, 226 
Charfe, 95 

Chattel^ non-rating of, 223 
Check boards, 20 

— boxes, 20 
Checks, time, 20 

Chemists, manufacturing, accounts of, 

14 

Childrui, employment of, 2, i 80 
— registers of, 51 
Church, Mr. A. Hamilton, 130 
Classification o.f traffic, 176 
Cleaning factory, 89 


Clerks* f\, 12, 58 

— invoicing, 144 

— prime cost ledger, 82, 85 

— salaries and prime cost, 88 
Coaclyncn, licences for, 185 
Coal, consumption of, 182 ’ 

— Book, 182 
— Contract Book, 1S2 

— factors’ accounts, 183 
Co-insurers, 240 

Collective Traife Agreements, 198 

Commercial books, definition, 253 ^ 

_ external, transac¬ 
tions, 10 • 

factory books, 10 
inadequacy of, 10 
manufacture and 
sales, 13s • 

— petty • cash and 
prime cost, 83 

— stores, ledgers, 63 

— stores wartants,and 
prime cost, 66 

— substantiation of, 9 

— surveys, 153 
Leilger, cash, 7 

— converging of ac¬ 
counts, 14 

— definition, 253 

— depreciation 
of stock, 168 

depreciation 
of stores, 167 
leases, 119 

— merging of depart¬ 
mental books, 
II, 17 

— 'retail transactions, 
149 

— sale of stock, 135, 

nf 

— * securities, 7 

— self-lralar.cinpt 97 

— stock account, 13; 
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BOfik«>^cc|)uig, iuuour, io, 53 ’ 

-j" localisation in, 1 

•- ordinary commercial, 3, 

— ^ prime coF., 15, 7j» 85 

— purchase • hire system, 

:68, 1^9 

— recording production 

and distribution, 134 
science and art of, 10, 

II 

• - • special methods, 4 

— # stock, I34“I5I 

• — stores, 53-74 

surveys, 153 
tiealises on general, 13 
Books, concentration, 1,9, 147 
exteriors, 13, 136 

— merging in commeicial ledgers, 

J/ 

Book value, dedniiion, 253 
Boot factories and piece wages, 34 
Brassey, Loal, 19C 
Brewers' accounts, 14 
Bn^a {Fhe) Books^ 184 
Broker, insurance, ^33 
Buckley, Loid justice, 108,109 
Buildings, depreciation, 17,115 
and incorai- ax, 216 

— evidence of deterioration, i, 

9.9S 

expectation of service, 118 

— gross and rateable value, 

, 229-231 

— insurance of, tl4 

— interest on cap'll, 52 

— leaves of, 119 
Udgers'^Q^ 100, 102, 109, 

120 

— life of, 118 

— n&intenai^e, 15, 80, 81, 98, 

lot 

— repairs and renewals, 79,80, 

98., 


Buildings, su* /eys and valuation of, 
106, 107 

Bundy time ii.c'^rder, 23 
Buny&ii, M- C. J., and in^ance, 232, 
23 S» 237. 241 ^ 

Bushell, Mr. T. M., 194 

Burton, Mr. F. G., on Depreciation, 128 

Business, appearing profitable, 163 

— conver'^’on of, 9 
disposal of, 9 

— profit or loss on branches, 56 

— volume ''’,170 
Buyer. 54 

Byelaws, 187, 196 
Bye-products, 74 

C ALCULAGRAPH, 27 
Cambridge Gas Co., 112 
Capital, buildings, and machinery, 98 
— conflict with labour, 185,197 
— co-opL.alive industry, 197 
— definition, 253 
— expired outlay, 129 
— fixed (sec Fixed Capital) 

— income tax, 215 
— industrial partnerships, 198,199 
— interdependence with revenue 
account, 108-113 
— loss of, 108-114 
— maintenance and depreciation, 
106 

— profit-sharing, 190 
— purchase-hire system, 169-171 
— rating, 226-227 
— reduction of, 165, 166 
— repairs charged to, 102 
— surplus, 113 
— vehicles and horses, 175 
— water companies, 104 
Capitalists, 194, 201 
Cards as records of expenditure, 13,172 
Carmichael & Co. Ltd. and rating, 231 
Carriage of goods, 56, 174-180 
Carriers’ receipts, 185 
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Cost of pioduclion standinR charges, 8, 
8z, i6z 

— — when not for profit, 

l68, 171 

— —* valuations, 161-167 

Cost supplementary, 92 
Costs, comparison of, 132 
Costs, a system of (see F actory Accounts) 
Cotsworth, Mr. M. B., 176 
Cotton-weaving factories and piece 
wages, 34 

Counting-house, check on excess sup¬ 
plies, 161 

— credit notes from s’en- 

dors, 69 

_ definition, 253 

— factory, 12 

— forwarding of goods, 

144 

— t invoice allocation 

book, 62 

— invoices, $8 
invoicing of goods, 

146 

— records of deprecia¬ 

tion, 126 

— requisition book, 55 

— retail trading, 149 

— sales, 136, 147 

— stock, 144 

— .stock returned debit 

notes, 146 

W— stores debit note, 72 

Cowan and Sons and rating, 230 
Cowan, Mr. David, 173 
Craft Register f 181 

— definition, 253 
Credit Notes, definition, 254 

— from vendors, 69 

— references on, 69 

— register, 69 

— — definition, 253 

~ their registration, 69 

— to costomei, 136, 144 


Culpin,*h(t. I!., on Wages Systett), 104 
QKtomers, alterations for, 138 

— cartage of goods to, ^3 

— delivery of goods to, 176 

J^AILY maintenance, out-workers, 

Darbishire, Mr. T. E., and deprecia¬ 
tion, 128 

Davisson, Prof.,‘5 
Day-book, anaiysis of sales, 141 

— definition, 254 t 

— invoices rendereil, 136 

— trading .account, 149 

Dead expenses, 88 
Deductions for income tax, 215 
Defective products, 138 
Delivery Books, 1S4 

Delivery of goods from vendors, 58 
— to customers, 176 
Delivery Note, 59, 254 
Demurrage, 179 

Dent and London Tramways Co., Ltd., 
109 

Departmental cost books, II, 96 

— transfer books, 96 

— transfers, 73 
Departments, accounts for, ii, 12 

depreciation in, 106, 118 

— localisation of cost in, 

II. 132 

— subdivision of, 11 
Depreciation, actual, rarely charged, 

'105 

— Itnjlding, 9, 17, 99 

— classification of objects, 118 

cost, 8, i^, 131 

— definition, 254 

— direct way of determining, 

106 , • 

— engines and boilers, 131 

— factors in determinifg, lOO 

— fire loss, lljs 241 
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IljpfUKxialion, fixed capilal,^ 99 -ii 6 i 
^ I 4 i-I 5 >. >69. 189 |. 

» - horse accounl, 175 

— ideal w\ 118 

— Income Aav Act^ II 5 > 

» 9 i 

— indu'^trialparlncT'ihips, 198 

— life of object, I04, 118 

— looac plcnt aud tools, 123 

— melhccls in vogue ol charg¬ 

ing, 106 

— of factories, 99 

— patterns, 123, 125 
periodical valuation, 117 

— pUiU, 9, 98-133 

]Hirchasc*hiresy. fern, 160 

— railvirny (oTn])aaiies’ ac¬ 

count , 103 

— rate of, 103 

rate for leases, 119 

— latiu between, and e\ifcn* 

diture, 103 

— slock, id, 105, 166 

— stores,16,126,129,165,167 
tools, 0 123 

— truck' accounts, 177 

— van accounts, 175 

— volume of trade, 106 

— water co-nnauies’ accounts, 

104 

— weather exposare, too 
Designer, 65 

Details (machine), oomcnclaturc for, 
203^110 

Deterioration (see I'epreaalion) 

Dey time recorder, 23 ^ 

Diagrams, 14 

Dickinson, Mr. A*I.ov'es, 7,8,163,165 
Dicksee, Mr. L. R., loa 
Differential piece-work system, 192 
DilapidatiAis, 122, 254 
Direct goods and stores, 58 
Dirty Money, 39 
Discount, 141 


ijistillcrs, acco-nts of, 14 
Dividends, capital and revenue ac¬ 
counts, 107-U4 
— -''.j,recialions^ao3 
Dockytirds, accounts in, 171 
Double shifts, economics of, 189 
Draughtsmen, 65 
Drawing office costs, 92 
Drawing'. ;nd symbolic nomenclature, 
203 

“ Dummy men,” 19 

E HHW VAl.E leel and Iron Co., 
Ltd., 109 

Economic Arithmetic, the new, 94 
“ Economic Journal,” 6, 90, 191, 194 
Economics, double shifts, 189 
“ Economics of Industiy," 34, 73 . 79.92 
— enlargcmcnUof, 6 
overtime. 188 

— piecc-work, 1S9-196 
Econon ists, division and specialisation 
of labour, 77. 78 
— labour (juestion, 196-202 
— unprodttcti e workers, 4 
Economy in division of labour, 78 
— “of Machinery and Manu¬ 

factures,” 78 

— specialisation of labour, 11 

Electrical regulations in factories, 187 
Electricity and fire risks, 238 

— supply undertakit(|, de¬ 
preciation of, 2 i8 
— meter books, 184 
Emerson Efficiency System, 193 
Employers’ Liability Act, 43 
Employes absenting themselves, 24 
— address book, 51 
— addresses of, 20 
— allowances to, 37, 39 
— capitalists, 194 
— change of address, 51 
— character book, 5* 
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Employes chamclers of, 20 

— confidence in accounts, 9,18, 

201 

— cltoperators, 195-202 

— deductions for rent, 19, 52 

— dismissal of, 39 

— disposal of fines, 1S6 

— double shifts, 189 

— engaged outside factory, 19, 

28, 30 

— engagement of, 37-39 

— entry and exit, 20-23, 3° 

— factory rules, 50 

— fines of, 19, 32, 37, 43, 168, 

186 

— interest in work, 190 

— interdependence of, 34, l8S 

— leaving work at irregular 

times, 24 

— length of service, 39 

— mode of paying wages, 36- 

48. 38-5* 

— moral effects of accurate 

accounts, 9 

— occupying houses of firm, 20, 

52 

— overtime minimised, 19, 29, 

30 

— os ertime of, 26 

— overtime of, outside facloiy, 

28 

— payment by time, 18 

—^ payment to deputies, 45 

— piece-work, 33-36, 170, 188 

— piece-work balances, 19, 20, 

37 

— premiums, 37, 41, 43 

— profit-sharing, 175,176, 197' 

200 

— prohibition of overtime, 188, 

189 

— provisionofmcss-roomfor, 21 

— punctuality of, how secured, 

31 


* / 

Employe!, rates of pay, 19, 37, 39»52 
,j. — receipts, 20,43 , 

— remittance of wages, 4& 

— resignation of, 37 

savings bank funds, 19, 43, 
$2, 186 

sick funds, 19, 41, 52, 186 

— subsistence money, 197 

— superanuation funds, 19,41, 

52>.t86 

— tendency to demand excess 

time and material, 64 

— time checks, 20 • 

— time records and boards, 

20, 24, 26, 27 

— transference to other depart¬ 

ments, 37 

transitory opi)osUion to 
piece*work, 188 

— unclaimed wages, 44 

— unpunctuality of, 24, 32 
wages as subsistence money, 

197 

— wages of, 19, 52, 186, 197 

— wages receipt forms, 46 

— working hours of, 186 
working in more than one 

shift, 23 

— work requires registration, 4 
Kniptics Jiooky 182 

“ Engineering Magazine,” 192 
“Engineering” on cosl of manufac¬ 
turing matches, 58 
Engineering strike, 192 • 

EstablishmeA expenses, definition, 254 

— ^nd extensions, 167 

— profit and loss, 92,93 
valuatfons, 162, 163 

Estimate forms, 65 

— of cost, definition, 254 

— of expenditure onifixed capi¬ 

tal, 80 ^ 

should precede mant^&ctttre, 

65 
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Estln^ted values In relation i% survcy> 
I 54 i «55 g 

Evolu^n of industrial organisation" 
2, 196 

Expectation of service, i»S ^ 
Expenditure, anr'lysis of, required, 4 

— auKiliary operations, 168 

— ;n'cragc per mile on rail* 

Ways, m3 

— laboui and material ana- 

* lysed, 
maintenance of fixed 

capital, 81 

— making good rejected 

Slock, 138 

not for profit, i;> 4 , 171* 
172 

— jdanl aiv! machinery, 125 

• - recorded on cards, 172 

— repair' and renewals on 

railways, 103 
vigilance as to, 11 
Expenses burden, 130 
Fvplosives and licences, 185 
Extnis’ 'Ua, cost of, 167 
Extras, 29 


F actories, co - of gas and | 

waici in, 184 i 
definition, 254 
— depreciation of, 92 

— economy i6S 

— ^ initial step in organisation 
of, 18 0 

— legislation as to, 2 

— municipal, 16^ 

— national^ 168 

— railway, 168 

^ rating o!, 222, 229 

— Kgulalion by empirical ' 
methoSs, 3 

. — rent (Jf, 91 

— • routine in, 168 


’ dories, rules of, 51 

— soliaarity of labour in, 32 

— sub'^idiary books in, t6S 

— w**ienouscs an^ ^7.137 

— wofking for pi^t, 171 
Factory accounts (see Contents gene¬ 
rally) 

— definition, 3, 2 S 4 
demonstration of 
economic results, 
201 

— essential books in 
' 4 cm, 16 

— mo.alelfeclofpropcr 
system, 9 

— need of systematic, 
201 

non-compclilive con¬ 
cerns, 172 

— proper * system not 
mpmoranda, lo, 

153 

— scientific basis, 202 

— subsidiary books, 168 
and Workshop Acts, 2,186 
books, advantap as, 10 

— and registers under, 19 

— assimilation of 14 

— assimilation with com¬ 
mercial l)ooks, 10 

— exlerioi's, I2, 136 

— home trade and manu¬ 
facture, 10 • 

— methods of keeping, 12 

— misconceptions as to, 3 

— nature of, 12 

— need for system, 9 
-» relation of, 14 

— relation to memoranda 
books, 10,153 

— relation to subsidiary 
questions, 168 

— represent stateof affairs, 
9 
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Factory books, special columns, to 

— — special rulings of, 13, 

14, 22, 25, 26, 28, 
29. 30. 3 '. 32. 33. 
34 > 36, 37 . 38. 39 . 
40, 42, 45, 46, 47, 
49 . 55 . 60. 62, 

65, 66, 67, 6g, 70, 
71, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
120, 124, 126, 127, 
‘ 39 . I 4 ‘. 143. ‘ 45 . 
146, 156, 174 178, 
180, 181, 1S3 

— — substantiating commer- 

cml books, to 

— - utility in eases of fire, 

9 

Faetory books and forms 
Absentee Hook, 24 
Addres^Bouk, 51 
Advertisement Contract Register, 
i8s 

Adviee Note, 59 
Advice to Warehouseman, 142 
Barge Return, 181 
Boiler Inspection Book, 186 
Brigade (Fire) Books, 184 
Buildings Ledger, 80, 100, 102, 
118, 119 

Cartage Advice, 174 
Cartage Book, 173,174, 175 
Carters’ Weekly Returns, 175 
Cash Sheet, 47, 48 
Casualty Book, 184 
Catalogues Issued Book, 185 
Character Book, 5r 
Character Form, 51 
Coal Book, 182 
Coal Contract Book, 182 
Colours of, 13 

Comparative Cost Register, 95 
Consignment Note, 176 
Contracts Register, 56 
Cost Journal, 88, 2j7 


Factorjj books and forms— 

Cost Ledger, 16, 50, 81, 82, 83, 

* 84, 85, 86, 94-97, ti% 126, 

‘27, 257 

Craft Register, 180,181 
Delivery Books, 184 
Delivery Note, 59, 254 
Departmental Transfers, 73 
Electricity Meter Reading Book, 
184 

Empties Book, 182 
Estimattf of Cost, 65, 81, 254 ^ 

Factory General Chargej Book, 82, 
86, 161, 254 
Fines Book, 41 
Fire Hose Book, 184 
Forwarding Note, 143 
Fuel Summary Form, 183 .4 

Gas Meter Reading Books, 184 
Gate Book, 160 
Insurance Register, 243 
Invoice Allocation Book, 62 
Invoice Register, 59, 60 
Jobbing Ledger, 81 
— Orders, 8r 
Licences Book, 183 
Lighter Return, 180 
Loose Tools Register, 124 
Machinery Examination Register, 
184 

Notices Book, 185 
Orders Received Book,. 141, 142, 
144. 256 , 

Outworks Time Record,, 28, 29, 
30, Aj6 

Overtime Book, 25, 26, 29, 256 
Overtiml' Comparison Book, 26, 
3 ‘. 256 • 

Overtime Return, 26, 30, 31, 256 
Overtime Slip, 29 
Packing Case Register, 182 
Pass Out NoS:, 24 
Patterns Book, 1^4, 256 
I’atterns Ledger, 184 
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Factory'books and forms— 

4 ’atlems Register, 56 

Pay Bills, 43 ^ 

Wdj Sheets, 44 
Fay Slips, 44 

Felly Cash ^ook, 57, 83, *56 
Piece-work Analysis Boo.c, 36,256 
Piece-work Lo^ Book, 35 
Piece-work Register, 36 
F’cee-work Re urn, 33, 34, 36, 37, 

256 

1 lant Debit No c • 126, 257 
Plant Debit Su'nmary, 127, 257 
PlaA Joarnal, 127 
Plant Leilgers, 80, 124, 125,126, 

257 

Plant Recovereil Note, 73 
— (laoost) R-•gislcr, 124 
Printed in copyable ink, 13 
Railway Rale Book, 176, 17S, 257 
Ra^t Rook, 39,40, 43, 257, 2O0 
Registers under Factory Acts, 51 
Rent Roll, 52 
Rents Receivable Rook, 52 
Samples Register, 56 
ihop Return'- Book, 71, 73, 258 
Shop Transfer Note, 71, 72 
Stuff Register, 185 
Stationery Register, 185 
Stock Debit K. 'c, 84,85,86, 137, 
iSi» 258 

Stock Issued Book, 137, 143 > I 44 » 

*67,25S 

Stock Ledger, 7-10, 85, 86, 135, 
437,140,143* *53. *54. 

155. >58 ^ 

Stock Order, 50, |4. 65>.®) 7®! 
79, 80, 8i, 83, 0% 86,87, 151, 

258 * 

Stock Received Book, 85,137,150, 
258 

Stock Register, 158 
Stock Requisidon, 141-145, 150, 
258 


Factory books and forms— 

Stock Requisition Book, 135, 14T, 
r,2. T43,144, 145 . *46, *50. *58, 

2 S • 

Stock Returned by Customers 
Book, 136, 146,147, 148, 258 
Stock Returned Debit Note, 136, 
145, 146,147, 258 
Stork Transfer Book, 138, 139 
Stock Survey Sheet, 156 
Stoppages Agreement Form, 41 
Stores Debit Note, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
250 

Stores Delivery Diary, 185 
Stores Issued Book, 67, 259 
Stores Issued Note, 66 
Stores Journal, 68 
Stores Ledger, 7, lo, 15, 61, 63, 
67.73. *40. * 52 , * 53 . * 54 , * 55 . 
156. 258 

Stores Rcceiv-d Rook, 60, 63, 85, 

259 

Stores Register, 158 
Stores Rejected Rook, 68, 69, 70, 

259 

Stores Rejected Note, 70 
Stores Requisition Book, 53, 55, 
56,58,70,259 

Stores Requisitions, 54, 55, 259 
Stores Sent Away Form, 69 
Stores Sold Analysis Book, 150 
Stores Transfer Book, 138-140 
Stores Warrants, 66-68, ijr, 158, 
259 

Surprise Visits Book, 184 
Survey Sheets, 155,156 
Time Allocation Book, 27-29, 35, 
49 , 50. 259 

Time Boards or Sheets, 26, 29 
Time Book, 21,22,23,25,28,29,26c 
Time Records, 18, 26, 28,259 
Tool Order, 81, 260 
Tow^e Book, 181 
Transfer Analyses Book, 140,260 
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Factory books and hxxai^ccntinued. 
Transfer Book, 73, 138-140, 150, 
151, 221 

Transfif' Notes, 138-140,260 
Unclaim^ Wages Book, 44, 45, 
260 

Visitors* Book, 184 
Wages Abstract, 49, 50 
Wages Advice, 37, 38, 39, 260 
Wages Book, 18,19,28,30, 36, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 44, 47, 48, 50, 260 
Wages Journal, 50 
Wages Pay Note, 46 
Wages Half Book, 39, 40, 260 
Wages Receipts, 43, 44 
Wages Remittance, 46 
Wages Summary, 19, 42,43 
Wagon and Van Books, 177, 178, 
260 

Wagon Journey Repairs Book, 179, 
180 ' 

Water Meter Books, 184 
Weighing Machine Book, 1S3 
Working Orders, 26, 56, 65, 123, 
126-131, 261 

Factory Costs, System in, 128 
Factory Forms, colours of, 13 

— — printed in copyable 

ink,13 

Factory general charges, 82, 254 

— and extensions, 167 

— Bookfor^ 82,254 

— their allocation, 88 

—^ their relation to valuations, 161 
Factory Order (see Stock Order) 

“ Factory System, History of the,” 3 
— — development of the 

modern, i, 196 

Factory System, extension of, 2 

— — industrial conditions, 2 

— — new power in civilisa¬ 

tion, 2 

— — specialisation of 

labour, 77 


Factory -System, tendency of, 195, 196 

Falk, Mr. H. J., 6 

Fa\^'^ett, Professor Henry, 195 . 

Fines and the Truck Acts, 41 

— appropriation, 52 

— Look, 41 

— change of address, 51 

— recorded and deducted, 19, 39,41 

— unpunctuality, 32 

Fire insurance (scciusurance) 

Fire HoiC Books^ 184 
Fixed capital (se" generally Chapter vi., 
98-116) 

— — dehnition, 253 ^ 

— — depreciation of, 189 

— interest on, 189 

— machinery, 80 

— Mill’s definition of, 98 

— — ordinary lime, 1S9 • 

— overtime, 29, 188, 189 

— piece-work, 189 

— — purchase-hire, 169 

— — surveys, 155 

Fixed Charges, S8 

Fixed plant, definition, 254 
Fletcher, Mr. Banister, 122 
Forage, cost of, 175 
Foreman, clerical work, 11, 12 

— bonus, 193 

— definition, 217 

— dummy men, 18 

— exchange of material, 64 

— instructionstomanufacture,77 

—■ overtime,129 

— payment of wages, 43* 

— permits, 24 

— piecework, 35 
plant, 126 

— ]>urchase of material, 53 

— stores warrants, 66 

— suiplus material, 71 

— lime records, 25, «6 

— wages offSi, 89 

— wages advici, 37 
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Fostff V, The New Triiitlad Lake 
Asohalte Co., Ltd., iii 
Founaries, 72, 89 
Frames, rent of, 41 
Fraud, chances of, i.iinimised, ft 

— instance of, 19 

— prevention of, 5 
Freight note 176-179 
Freightage, 176 
Fuel, fost of, 89, 13c 

g— it* allocation, 13^ 

— reegrds of, 169, 182, 183 
summary form, 183, 254 

Furniture, manufacture of, 76 

G ain sharing, ^94 

C^antt Plan of remuneration, 193 
Gas, consumption of, how checked and 
localised, 184 
Gas and fire risks, 238 
— companies, d.*prrcialion, 218 
— — expenditure in work¬ 

shops, 171 

— factory, Books required 

for, 10 

— — Meter Headings Books 

i'/; 184 

Gas Light and Coke Co., 200 
Gate Book, 160 
Gatekeeper (see Timekeeper) 

— cartage, 173 

— p€rmittoremovegrods,i59 

“ Wages of, 81 

General charges, 9,162,103, 254 
(see Factory Generalfi’iarges) 

General Ledgers aoeounl, 97 
— stores account, 255 
Gibbins’ “Industrial History of Eng¬ 
land,” 2 ^ 

Glasgow Cotton Spi»ning Mills, 127 
Glossary, 15, 253 -261 
Going coicern, definition, 255 
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Going concern, valuations, 106, 113, 

132 

Goodwill, definition, 255 

valuation of, 132* 
Government factories, Hj 5 , 172 
Graphs, 95 

Giecning, Mr. K. 0 ., 200 
Gunpowder Licences, 185 

H ALSBURV, Lord, no 
Halsey, Mr. J. A., 193 
Halsall, Mr. F , A.C.A., 171 
Halstead silk i :ory and rating, 224 
Hamilton, Mr. W. R., F.C.A., 94 
Handling, in surveys, 154 
Harlen, Mr. Joel, 72 
Harper, Mr., gross and rateable value, 
231 

Heating factories, cost of, 89 
Iledlcy, Mr., on rating, 222 
Hire (.sc«. also I'urcliase-IIire), horses 
and vehicles, 174 
— trucks, 177 
Home Office and Sidings, 1S7 
Horse account, 175 
House pf Lords* decisions, 110, 228 
House rent, deductions for, 41 
Hunsict Assessment Committee, 222 

I DLE Capacity Plant, 130 

Implements {sec Machinery, Plant, 
Tools, &c.) 

“ Incidence of Local Taxation,” 222 
Income Tax, 17, 211, 221 
— advertising, 215 

~ assessments to, 2 n 

— capital, 214 

— debts, 214 

— deductions allowable, 214 

— depreciation, 115, 216 

— hired machinery, 216 

— insurance, 214 

— interest, 214 
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Income Tax, liquidations, 221 

— mineral properties, 221 

— new machinery, 215 

— ^ machinery use, 219 

— ji^artnerships, 215, 221 

-- profits, 115,194,196,211, 
215, 219 

— repairs, 216 

— return of, 219 

— three years’ average, 213 

221 

— valuations, 115 
Indemnity insurance, 234 

Indirect expenses, cost of production, 
15, 78-81, 51, 
88-94 

— — dehnitions, 255 

— — loose plant and tools, 

123 

— profit and loss, 88 

— — ratio todirect,88-94 

— — skilled labour, 90 

— — wages, 80, 88, 90 

— — working orders, 88, 

94 

Industrial economy, measure of, 90 
“ Industrial History of England,” 2 

— organisations, relation of 

factory accounts to, 202 

— their evolution, 1-3, 197 
Industrial partnerships, 198-201 

“ Industrial Remuneration Confcr> 
enc|,” 197 

** Industry, The Economics of,” 34, 73, 
79 . 92 

Inland Revenue Commissioners, 
Instructors, 193 

Instalments on purchase-hire, 169-171 
Insurance, 17,114, 232-243 

— accounts, utility, 239 

— adjustment of Iols, 239 

— agent, 233 

»-• alterations in risk, 236 

— auctions, 241 


Insurant^, basis of, 232 

— * boiler insurance, 242 
* broker, 233 

— cause of fire, 238 

— claims on companies, 9 
—classification of risks, 233 

— co-insurers, 240 

— common form of policies, 

233 

— conditions of average, 236 

— consec/aential losses,^ 239. 

24(1 

— contract, 234 ^ 

— depreciation and fire, 240* 

— electricity, 238 

— gas, 238 

— income tax, 214 
indemnity, 234 

— joint, 241 

— “Law of Fire Insurance, 

232, 235, 237, 241 

— machinery, 237 
merchandise, 241 
oil, 238 

iwlicy, 232-234, 235 

— premiums, 235 

— profit and loss, 114 

— proof of loss, 239 

— proposal, 194-196, 232-234 
Register, 243 

— reinstatement, 241 
rent, 240 

— renewalj>f policy, 233 

— repairs, 237 

— r^rcsentations, 232 

— nghts of insurers, 239 

— . risk'234 

— salvage, «4I 

— specific insurances, 236 

— stock, 236, 240 

— subrogation, 23J 

— tariff sjptcm, 233 

— transfer ofroroperties, 235 

— uninsured ships, loS, 114 



Insuiancc, warranties, 232 

— valuation of pro] ties, ^40 
valued policies, 236 
Intcnsiiied piece-work system, 192 
Interest and income fix, 215 • 

— and rating, 230 

— cost of pToductioM, 15, 92, 165 

— depreciation, fi8 

— fixed capitcj, 189, 109 

— horse and v(;^iclc account, 175 

—leases, 119 0 

' - on capital in employes’ houses, 

• 52 

— }mrchase*hire system, 169,171, 

172 

wages as subsistence money, 
197 

Ilklernatiunal Assocjalion of Machinists, 

192 

International T/ibour Office, 202 
Inventory (sec Surveys), 255 
Invitation-tO’tcnJcr forms, 55 
Invoice Allocation Book, 62, 255 
Invoke Register^ 58, 60, 255 
Ir oice?, definition, 255 

— directions to vendors, 58 

— endorsement, 62 

— examination, 59 

— goods h ned, 147 

— goods purchased, 14, 58. 67, 

*50 

— goods retailed, 150 

— goods soW direct, 135, 136, 

f 144, 148 

— on Order forms* ^8 

— outward, 13% 

— references, 62^ 

~ regbtration, 58 

— Stores R^uisition Book^ 55 
“ Inwood's Tables," 250 
Issue Notef, 66 

Issuer of materiaf, duties, I19-'I24 
157-161 '' 
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EVO>’S, Professor W, Stanley, 

107 

Jobbing shop, 81 

— orders, 81 

— ledger, 81 

Joint-stock-companies, definition, 255 

— conversion ofprivate firms, 9 
depreciation, 100 

lal)0ur question, I95, 196 

— law, capital, and revenue, 

107-114 

u'duTlion of capital, 17,165 

— vai tion of assets, 132 
Joint insurance, 241 

K irby v. Assessment Committee of 
Hunslet Union, 228 

L abels (Stores Survey), 158 
L. hour, Combination, 2 
— definition, 255 

— division, 78 

economy in clerical, 11 
employment, 4, 14 
expenditure, 49 
— its conflict with capital, 

195-198 

— maintenance of build¬ 

ings, 80 

— maintenance of ma¬ 

chinery, 80 

— overtime, 188 * 
Labour, profit-sharing, 190, 201 
— rejected stock, 138 

~ skilled and unskilled, 90 

— solidarity, 32, 189 

— specialisation, I, 12, 77 

— the question of, 201-202 

Laing rating case, 224 
Land, gross and rateable value, 231 
Lands Valuation Act, 230 
“Law of Fire Insurance,” 235, 237, 
204 
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Law Times and rating, 226 
Leading hand, definition, 255 

— r- outside work, 28-30 

— piece-work, 35 

— ^.stock debit notes, 84 

— store warrants, 66 

— time records, 18, 27, 28 

Leakage, prevention of, 5 

Leake, Mr. F. D., on depreciation, 129 
'Leases and income tax, 217 

— amortisation of, 119, 120, 244, 

250 

— buildings, 104, 116 
— Ledger Accounty 120 

— Table for amorti.sing, 244-250 
Ledger account, 96 

Ledgers (see under Commercial Ledger) 
Lee V, Neuchatcl Asphaltc Co., 108 
Legal decisions on rating, 223-229 
Legislation, rating of niachinery, 222- 
231 

Lessees, liabilities of, 122 
liabilities, definition, 255 
Licences Booky 185 
Life of machinery, 98-106,117-133 
Light railways depreciation, 218 
Lighter return, 179, 180, 181 
Lighting of factory, 89 (see also Gas) 
Lindley, Lord, no 
Liquidations and income tax, 221 
Liquid trades, accounts of, 14 
Local bye-laws, 187 
Localilhtion of cost, ii, 71, 77, 80 
Lockers, 158 
Locomotives, light, 185 

— use on in sidings, 187 
Lo(%ing money, 47 
Xx>ndon Assessment Conference, 231 
London Brighton and South Coast 
Railway, 112 

Looms, deductions for rent of, 41 
Loose leaf le>dger, 13 
LooSe plant and tools, 123, 255 
Loose Tools Kegjsier^ 124 


I.0SS (sec <tnder Profit and Loss) 9 
Lu^ock'z/. British Bank of,South 
America, Ltd., in * 

Lybrand, M. William, P.C.A,, 164 


M achine hour rate, 127 
— name, 206 
— s^^nibol, 206 
Machinery, and if^ome tax, 215, 216 
— assesrjinent of, 17, 2/2-231 

— charges for use, 80 

— checker, 126 

comparative cost of, 80, 98 
— congealed lal)Our, 92 

— cost of setting, 80 

— depreciation, 99, 117 

— details, 203-210 ' 

— Exmmnation Registery 184 

— expectation of service, 118 

— expenditure, 125 

— fixed capital, 98, 133 

— gross and rateable value, 

229-231 

— hand ialx>ur, 91 

— hire of, 216 

— increased wages, 189 

— insurance of, 236 

— labour on, 80 

— life of, 80, 98-107, 117- 

133 

— maintenance of, 100 

— numbefing of objects, 125 

— obsolescence, 104,1.29 

— ^jfsonal equation in work- 

100 

— purchas|-hire system, 168, 

171 

— rates, 125-133 

— — abnormal, 130 

— — normal, /30 

— rating of, 222-228, 231 

— record of^ working hours,« 

127-131 
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Malhincry, residual value, ^8 
^ running, 131 

•— sinking funds, 113 

— spe''iftlisation of labour, l 

— symbolij nomenckturc for, 

180-189, 203 210 

— tilt* econom/ of, 78 

— the economy of double 

shifis, 189 

u-e (»r, ;, 93, 117-133 


Malerir’, 


cc jnomy in use, 53, 199 
employer sanctioning pur 
chase, 53 ^ 

estimated expenditure, 65 
expenditure ^n rejected stock, 

138 

implements and building be¬ 
coming, 98 
indirect charges, 89 
initiative in expenditure, 63 ■ 


— valuatio. of, 106 

— wear and tear of, 106 

^ —• yearly rcplacetnent of, 105 

Machinery Users’ Assfjcialion, 228-229 
Machinists, International Association 
of, 192 

Magazine (see St.«c), 255 
aint-.nance, definition, 255 
Male servants, licences fur, 1S5 
Mann, Mr. John, jun., 12, 118, 130 
Mansion House Association for Rail¬ 
way and Canal Traffic, 177 
Manufactory (sec Factory) 

Manufacture, checks upon wasteful, 12 

— material for, 13 
Manufacturer, distinction between re¬ 
tailer and, 149 

— and selling price, 6,95 
Manufacturing av.couui, 83,84,173,255 
Margin of error in stores, 156 
Market price, 106, 163, 166,256 

— value, T14, i6l 
Marketing, cost :/f, 93 
Marshall, Alfred, 73, 92, 99» loo 
Marshall, Alfred, and ^ary i\, 34. 79 
Marx, Karl, 93 # 

Master of the RjlU’ decision on rating, 
225, 226 

Matches, manutacture and cost of, 78 
Material, cartage, 173 

— •definition, 256, 257 

_ distinefton between raw and 

.*ianufactured, 16 

— economy in purchasing, 53 


initiative in purchase, 53 

— if uei of, pricing, 158 

— - receiving warrant, 

158 

— keeping slock, 159 

— limitation of issue, 64 

— pricing, 124, 125, 1^-166 

— purchase, 14, 39. 53 

— receipt and issue, 53-74.149, 

153 

— requisition from storekeeper, 

53 

— reserve store, 62 

— return to store, 71, 73 

— returned to vendors, 70 

— scrap, 85 

— storage, 4 

— store of, 7,159 

— stores, 259 

— surplus, 66, 85 

— survey, 156,166 
used for tools, 81 

— used in manufacture, 7$, 86 

— use of, 4, 14, 63 

— used on plant and machinery, 

125 

— weights in factory books, lO 
Matheson, Mr. Ewing, 105 
Maturing material, 161,162 
Measure of industrial economy, 90 
Memoranda books and factory books, 10 
Merchandise, insurance of, 241 
Merchants and selling prices, 6 
Merger companies, 164 
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Mess room, 21 
Metcalfe, Captain H., 172 
Methods ^f Industrial Rcmuncra* 
tion,’’ 191 

Midvale Steel Cfunpany, 192 
MillJ. S.,98 

Mineral properties and income tax, 
Mining royalties, 133 
Mistakes account, 72 
Mixing trades, accounts of, 14 
Money trays, 48 
Monopolies, 132 
Morawetz, Mr., 112 
Motor Lorries, 175 

N EUCHATEL Asphalte Com- 
• pany, 108 

Nomenclature, symbolic, for machine 
details, 17, 79, 172, 203-210 
North British ‘Railway and factory 
ratii^, 230 

Normal Value, Law of, 73 
NoHces Book, 185 

O bsolescence, definition, 256 

— comparative risk of, 151 

— in relation to profit and 

loss, 104 

— in relation to purchase* 
hire, 170 

— of machinery and tools, 
• 105 

— of patterns, 125 

— of stock, 166, 167 

— of stores, 166, 167 

— risk of, universal, 105 
Office, organisation of, 11 
— rent of, 89 
— routine of, II 
Oils, inflammable, and licences, 185 
Old mfilerlal, 71 
— - accounts for, 166 

— — valuation of, 166 


On Approv^al Ledger, 148 
Oncost, 8«i 130, (see also Fa<:tory 
General Charges) * 

Order forms and invoicing, 58 
Orders Ikceived Book, 141, 142, 256 
Orders received, examination of condi¬ 
tions, 141 

Orders to mamdacturc (see Stock Order) 
— to vendors, c^, 256 
^ut Stations Storey Account, 63 
Outworkers, 45 

Out IP'brks Time Record, 28, 30, 256 

— specimen ruling, 30^ 
Overlooker, definition, 256 

— purchase of material, 53 

— return of material, 71 
Overtime, 23, 25, 256 

— Book, 25, 256 

— check upon, 32 

Overtime, Comparison Book, 31, 32, 

256 

— comparison with ordinary, 

32 

— depreciation, 106 

— economic aspect of, 29, 188 

— Factory Acts, 187 

— fixed capital, 29, 188 

— made outside factory, 32 

— minimising amount of, 15, 

32 

“ Return, 29, 31, 256 

— slip, 29 

— specimen vuling of forms 

for, 25 » 3 * 

— timl^ecords, 26, 27 

— Trado^rUnion views, 190 

Owner’s risk, 178 


PACKING, 56, 169 
X Packing account, 169,181 
Packing cases, 181 * 
Packing-case Register, 

Pa|)er trades accounts, 14 
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Par^perships and income 

— industrial, 161^,1195-202 
Parfr, costs should be known, 76,^51 

— standardised and interchange* 

able, T51 r 

— supply and sale, 160 

— symbolic nomenclature, 79, 

203-210 
Pass out note. 24 
Patented patterns, .^5 
Patents, 132 
‘ — account, 256 

Pattcrnll 184 

— definition, 256 

— depreciation, 122, 125 

— Ledger, 184 

— Regisie.', 56 

• symbolic nomenclature, 204 

Pauperism, Professor Fawcett on, 195 
Pay Bills^ 43 

Pay clerk, “dummy men,” 18 

— envelopes, 47 

— payment of wages, 43-50 

— unclaimed wages, 44 
i*ay, rates of, altered, 19, 35-39 

— recorded, 19, 35-39 
P|iy rolls, 44 

Pay Skeas^ 44 
Pay slip, 44 
Pay tins, 47 

Pay Wages Note, 45, 46 
I^ymcnt by results (see Piece-work) 

— of wagt», how made, 20, 36- 

• 50 

— — min^ising errors 

Jk, 18 

— — t(#deputies, 45 
Penalties for non-completion, 142 
Penalty clause, 56 

Personal accounts, 135, 170 
Pitty Cast Sari, 83, 256 

— — furchascs through, 57 
Phoenix Gas.'^iiampany, 224 

Piece name, 207 


Piece S/ nbol, 207 
— work, 34, 256 
Picce-:.ii'i i Analysts Book, ^6, 256 

— specimen ruling. 



— and premium plan, 192 

— ))alances, how recorded, 19, 

35 . 36 

— compared with day work, 

36, I§0, 191 

— c.-fi;titi>n, 256 

— diti*'ienlial system, I92 

— economic aspects, 34, 188, 

189 

— gangs, 37 

— intensified system, 192 

Log Book for, 35 

— melnod of recording, 34 

— non-continugus working, 35 

— premium plan, 194 

— publication of particulars 

of, 35 

— quality of work, 189 

— register, 36, 189 
Piece-work Register Book^ 36 

— regulating and recording 

rates, 19, 35, 191 
— Return Form^ 34 - 37 » 256 

— — specimen ruling, 33 

— solidarity of labour, 189 

— Trades Union views on, 190 

— transitory opposition to, 189 

— viewer, duties, 34, 35,190 

— wages, 36, 42 
Pins, manufacture of, 78 
Pixley, Mr. F. W., 119 
Plant, 3, 4, 53, 98,133, 256 

— and extensions, 167 

— books, 13 

— cost of maintenance, 79, 80 

— current value, 99 

— Debit Note, 126, 257 

— — spedmcD ruling, 126 
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Vhxiif Debit Summatyi 127, 257 

— — specimen ruling, 127 

— deHi^tion, 256 

— depreciation, 99, 103, 106 

— deterior^ien on railwayi., 103 

— idle capacity of, 130 

— incidence of dcierioralion, 9 
— Journal., 128 

— Ledgers^ 80, 125, 126, 257 

— — ^pccimcn ruling, 124 

— loose, 123, 124 

— — register, 124 

— maintenance, 15, 79, 100 

— material expended, 125 

— numbering objects, 126 

— piece-work, 189 

— purchase, 169-171 
— Recovered Note, 73 

— repairs and renewals, 15, 80 

— residual.value, 128 

— sinking fund, 109, no 

— surveys, 157 

— valuation, 106 

— wages expended, 125, 126 

— wear and tear, 106 

— working numbers for, 126 

— yearly replacement, 105 
Plender, Mr. Wm., 4 

Policy of insurance, 232, 233, 234 
Power costs, 131 

** Practical Treatise on Rating,” 223, 
224 

Premisea, waste of, 119 

Premium plan of labour remuneration, 

193 

Premiums, on fire insurance, 233 
• — how recorded, 43 

— to employe, 32 
Prevention of Corruption Act, 55 
Price. Mr. E. E., F.C.A., 13 
Price sheets, symbolic nomenclature, 
204' 

Pricing matters between departments 
or companies, 164 ^ 

9 


Prime cosL 15, 75-97, 257 

— I admits of varied .^treat- 
^ menl, 7 * 

— books, 14, 15 

—c definition, 257 

— employes’ rent, 52 
Prime products, 74 
Principles of Economics, 99, loo 
“Principles of Political Economy,” 

98 / 

Private sidings, l <77 

Processes, cost should be known, 74, 7, 

— l^rofit or loss on, 6 C ^ 
Production as an auxiliary operation, 

168 

— betterment, 90 

— engineer, 94 

— co-operative, 195-202 

— cost of (see Cost of Pro¬ 

duction) 

— evolution of methods of, 3 

— expenses of, 197 

— of tools, 81 

— order (see Stock Order) 

— organisation of, 2, 3 

— without industrial organi¬ 

sation, 1 

Profit and capital income lax, 115, 
212, 215, 219 

— publication of, 196 

— sharing, 170-176, 193-201 

— surplus, 199 

— valuations, i6f-i67 

— and loss, 6, 135, 136, 257. 

— —cartage account, 174, 

%i76 

— — departmental deprecia- 

tioli, 122 

— — depreciation, 88, 99, 

104, 105, 131 

— — estabUshmeot expenses, 

9* 

— — estimai'&2» incremenls, 


112 
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Prt<t and loss, income las-, ^ 5 , 2 , 2 , 
219 

indirect charges, ^ 

— insurance, 114 

— leaLis, 119 
loaned goods, J47 
loose p’ant, 123 
market price, 163 

— J^r. Justice IJucklcyon, 
07-109 

nOl«avings, 167 

— on branches, 5 

— on individual transac¬ 
tions, 5 

— patterns, 123, 123 

— transfers between de» 
]>arlmcnls and allied 
companies, 164 

purchase-hire system, 
169-171 

railway accounts, 103 

— receipts and expendi¬ 
ture, 99 

— residual values, 127 
retail trading, 149 

— revenue and capital, 
107-I14 

— sales, 137, 162-164; 

— trading account, 148 

— water companies* ac¬ 
counts, 104 

— yearly valuations, 106 
Pro-forma ordeui, 57, 147 

Prctf of loss by fire., 239 
Proposal of fire insurance, 232-22S 
Public Health A' .^7 
Punctuality, piemiunfe for, 32 
Purchase-hire system, 169-171 

— book-keeping entries, 170 

— capital account, 170 

— • instalments, 169-171 

intelfest account, 170 

— ^nitn-complelion, 171 

— obsolescence, 170 


Purcha?* hire plant account, 170 
— profit and loss, 170 
Ptuchr'ces through patty c^'h, 57 
Pu’’ch. ing department, 54 

R ailway and Canal Commission 
Court Traffic Acts, 176 
— classification of traffic, 176 
— Clauses • Consolidation Act, 

177 

— co’'ipunies and consignment 

m 3,176 

delexioration of plant, 103 
factory books required for, 10 
factories, 168, 171 
— fares, 45 

— Order Confirmation Acts, 176 
rales charged by, 176 
— Rales Act, 136 

— A’aU's Hook^ 257 

— .sidings, 17? 

Rale Book, 39, 43, 257, 260 
Rales compounding, 52 
Raling of faclorns and machinery, 17, 
223-231 

— in Scotland, 230 
assessments, 192, 223, 229 
Carmichael & Co., Limited, 
231 

Chard Assessment Com¬ 
mittee, 226 
chattels, 223 s 
checks on assessment, 229 
Cowan & Sons, Limited, 230 
gross value, 229-231 • 
Halstead silk factory, 224 ■ 
interest account, 230 
Laing case, 224 
Lands Valuation Act, 230 
Law Tinus, 226 
legal decisions, 223, 224 
legislation proposed, 226- 
229 
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Rating, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, I 
224 

— m|chinery, 223, 224, 226, 

227, 229 

— Maslej of the Rolls, 225 

— mode of computing assess¬ 

ments, 222 

— Mr. Hedley, 222 

North British Raiiway Com¬ 
pany, 230 

— Phcenix Gas Company, 224 

— “Practical Treatise on,” 

224,227 

— Rateable value, 229-231 

— Rating Bill, 225 

— recent decision, 225 

— rule of rating, 226 

— Tyne Boiler Works, 22$ 

Raw material (see Material) 

Records, differentiation of, 13 
Register of Women and Children under 
Factory Acts, 51 

Registration, economy of methods of, 2 

— of expenditure, 4 
Regulations as to periods and con¬ 
ditions of employment, 2 

Reinstatement under fire insurance, 
241 

Renewals and income tax, 216 

— and fire insurance, 237 

— and repairs, 257 

Rent, deduction from wages, 19, 52 

— faefory, 88 

— fire insurance, 240 

— houses occupied by employes, 52 

— office, 89 

— roll, 52 

Rents Receivable Book, 52 
Repairs, 257 

for customers, 81 

Replacements and income tax, 216 
Representations in fire proposals, 232 
Reserve funds, appreciation of assets, 

114 


Reserve ‘funds, definition, 257 

— , profits of water 501* 

' panies, 104’ 

— provision for insurance, 

114 

— residual values, 127 
Residual products, 74 

— value, definition, 257 

— — depreciatior, too, I18 

— _ proj ; and loss account, 

;.28 

Retail transactions, store and stock, 138, ' 
>49 ■ 

— warehouse, 149, 257 
Returns Book (see Shop Returns Book) 
Returns (see Stock Returns and Stores 
Rejeeted) 

Revenue, capital account, 107-113 ' 

— definition, 257 

— fluctuations of market value, 

113 

— Government factories, 168 

— Income Tax Acts, 115, 2 >t" 

221 

— opinion of Mr. Justice Buck- 

ley on, 107-109 

Revenue, sinking and reserve funds, 

I >4 

Rider, Mr. Jus., 128 

Roland, Mr. Henry, 173 

Routes, $6, 142 

Rowan system, 194 

Rules and regulations ie factories, Jo, 51 


S acks, iSi 

Salc'ofGo«s Act, 57 
Sales analysis book, defenition, 257 
— — converse of, 146 

_ — purpose, 135, 136, > 44 i 

149 ‘ 

_ — stock requisitions, 144 

Sales and symbolic •c'lenelature, 

204 
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Sales book, 147 

-• — purpose, 135, ^7. 148 
—•Cancelled Book, def tion ,^57 

— goods on loan, 147 
Sale of parts, i^o 
Saies Day Book, I3f, 146, 14;^ 

Samples Kegi ler, 56 
Santa Fe R..’lwr'y, 193 
Savings bank fund, 19, 42,186 
Savings noi profits^ldy 
Scale costs, 74 

— adjustments, 156 

Schloss, Mr. F. D., 191, 194. 201 
^rap,Material, 85 

— (see Residual value), 257 

Seasoning material, 162 
Self-balancing, 97 
Selling prices anc cost of tools, 81 
« — — competition and cost, 6, 

93 * 94 

Shafts, deductions for rent of, 41 
Sheets, 181 

Shipment of goods, 142 
Shop cost, 91-92 1 

Skop Returns Book, definition, 258 
- - — purpose and speci* 

men ruling, *ji 

Shop sweepings, 72 
Shop Transfer Note, 71, 72 
Shop Work Order (see Stock Order) 
Shops, cleansing of, 51 

— expenses in, 88 

Sick fund, employes, 19, 42. $ 2 * 
«86 

•Jt- books, 186 
Sidings, private, 177 / 

— railway, X7fJ 
Sinking fund, ifi, 258 
Small articles, 64 

Skips, x8l 

Smith, Prof. Robert H., 90 
Smith, htt, Oberlin, and nomenclature, 
79, 203-210 
Srnok^ 187^ 
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South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
profit «har*ng, 200 
Specifications, 65 

Specimi.asof rulings (see F#'tory Books) 
Fpced -s, 193 
Spoiled work, 72 
Stable expense'^, 175' 

Staff Register Book, 185 

Stanvling charges (see General charges) 

— orders, 80 

Stationery, cost of, 89 
Stationery Register, 185 
Steam cost, \ j t 
Slock, - 34 -i_ 258 

— accom.t, definition, 258 

— distinguished from stores, 16 
75* 157* 160 

— amalgamation with stores, 157 

— balancingprimecostbook,85,87 

-- books, 4, 135, ISO, 156,258 

— costs of parts, 

— cost of special tools, 81 

— cost value of, shown in ledger, 
82 

— definition of, 15, 258 

— depreciation of, 165, 166 

— efficiency of control, 158 

— generally kept till demand arises, 
165 

— identification by numbers, 157 

— in relation to prime cost, 15 

— in relation to solvency, 161 

— in relation to stores. It, 75 ,76 

— in relation to surveys,!57 

— insurance, 115, 235, 240 

— in warehouse known to store¬ 
keeper, 160 

— knowable without survey, 7 

— losses on, 167 

— manufacture for, 64, 66 

— manufacture of parts, 151 
—> obsolescence, 166 

— packing cases, 181 

— posting, to ledger, 137 
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Stock, pricing of, at surveys, i6i, 162, 
163, 166 

— production should be for, 74 

— reduiC^ion in value of, 166 

— rejected by customers, 146,148 

— responsil tlUy for, compared 

with cash, 157, 158, 159 

— retail transactions, 149 

— return of — to fectory, 135 

•— return of—to warehouse, 136 

— sale or distribution of, 135 

— sent out on loan, 147 

— —. invoicing of, 147 

— surplus material, 66 

— survey sheets, 156 
“ taking (see Surveys) 

— transfer to stores, 71, 72 

— uncompleted, 86, 258 

— value of — ready for sale, how 

ascertained, 149 

— when realisable at market rates, 

•63 

Stick Debit Note, definition, 258 

— function of, 137, 151 

— specimen luling, 84 

Stick Issued But, alternate, 144 

— definition, 25^ 

— losses on stock, 167 

— purpose of, 135, 143 

— specimen of, 143 

— retail transactions, 140,149 

Stick Ledger, commercial books, 7, to 

— definition, 258 

— losses on stock, 167 

— posting of, 85, 137, 140 

146, 147 

— prices of articles in, 135 

—• specimen ruling of, 86 

, — stock in hand, 7 

subdivision of warehouse) 

157-158 

— substantiation of balances, 

in, 154 

— surveys 154. t55»> 56) *57 


Stock i. retail transactions, 149 

—' f transfer book, 73, t 40, 

‘ 151 

— utility of, as regards stock* 

in trade, 152 

Stock OteiCTy account, 85 * 

— balances, 86 

— booking time and mate¬ 

rial, 63,64, 75, 79 

— defmitipn, 258 

— eslimMe, 65, 81 

— geneiil charges, 82, 8b 

— generic, 64 
initiation, 64, 68 

— number, 26, 68, 258 

— plant, 80, 81, 126 

— ^ time allocation book, 49 

— tools, 81 

— uncompleted, 86 
Stock Received Book^ definition, 258 

— purpose of, 84, 137, 150 

— retail transactions, 149-150 

“ Debit Note, 137 

Stock Register^ 158 

Stock Requisition^ dehnilion, 25S 

— ortlers received, 143 

— retail transactions, 150 

— sales, 136,143, 144 » *4^ 

— si>ecimen ruling of, 141, 145 
Stock Returned by Customers Analysis 

Book, 258 

— purpose of, 136, 146,148 
Stock Returned by Customers Book^ 

258 - 

— purpose of, 136, 146 ‘ 

— specii len ruling, 146 

Stick Rctusned s.^ Ht Notes, definition, 

' , 

— purpose, 13O) 146,147 

— specimen ruling, 145 
Stock system, essential condition, 159 
Stock-taking, 258 (see Survey^ 

Stock Transfer Book, I39 
Stoppages Agreement FolW’, 41 ^ 
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257 


.Store, 259 
Stor% account, 259 

— amalgamation with warehouse, 

• IS 7 ^ = 

— and insuiai’ce, 236,241 

— ■ and waiehonscman, 159^160 

— articles retailed, 149 

— at seller^s works, 63 

— boo! keeiiing, 53-74, 157 
— Carrie's’ Wharf, 63 

— definition, 16,^75, 259 
department and prices, 162 

— depreciation, i66 
dtect goods, 58 

— distinguished from stock, 16, 75, 

i 57 > 159 . 259 

— excess supply, 160 

— general, 61, 63 
identification by numbers, 158 

— in bonded warehouses, 63 

— insurance, 235-241 

— in transit, 63 

— labels. 138 

— lockers, 158 
-- losses, 167 

— margin of error in, 156 

— mechanical divisions, 157 

— obsolescence, 166 

— out-station-account, 63 

— parts in, lOo 

— pricing, 158, i6»-i67 

— purchase comparison, 95 

— railway shed, 63 

— reduction k value, 165, 166 

— ^relation to prime cost, 15,82 

— relation to stock, 75, 76 

— sectional, 157-^8 

— special, 6l • 

— subdivision!, 157 

— surveys, 7, 152-167 

— transfers of, 73,138,150,151,160 

— w^jljs of distributing, 81 

— wanant, 66f 67,68 

— wastv^,456 


Stores Contract Register, 56 
Stores Debit Note^ definition, 259 

— — purpose. 71,72 

— specimeneruling, 70 

Stores Oelwery Diarv^ 185 
Stores Issued Booky 66, tss 
Stores Issited ^otes, 66 
Sto/er Journaly 68 
Sto^-t V Lcdgery account, 61 

— agreement with commercial 

ledger, 63 

Stores Leiigcr, commercial and sub- 
idiary books, 10, 15, 61 

— co'iimercialledgcr, 7,61,153 

— definition, 259 

— duty of clerk keeping, 62 

— posting of, 61 63, 
pricing warrants, 158 
specimen, 61 

— stores in hand, 7 

-- Stor a Issued' Book, 66 

Stores Received Book, 60, 
61 

— subdivision of stores, 157 

— surveys, 152, 153, 154 

— Transfer Books, 138 

— utility as regards quantity 

on hand, 152 

Storekeeper, adjustment of accounts, 

138 

— cartage, 173 

— definition, 259 

— effects of survey, 153 
efficiency of control; 160 

— estimates of cost, 65 

— goods retailed, 149 

— invoices, 59, 60 

— mechanical aids, 157 

— numbering warrants, 67 

— purchase of material, 53 

— quantities on hand, 7 

— receipt of goods, 71 

— rejection of gods, 68-70 

— removal of goods, 159 
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Storekeeper, requisition for material, 66 

— responsibility, 156 

— scrap material, 71 

— <Shop Returns Book, 73 
— Stores Issued Book, 66 
— Stores Ledger, 152 

— Stores* Received Book, 60 

— surplus material, 64, 71 
surveys, 155 

— transfers, 73, 138, 150, 151 
Storekeeper, Transfer Book, 73 
Stores Price and Index Book, 160 
Stores Received JBook^ definition, 259 

— — register, 60, 158 

— — specimen, 60 

*— form, 59 

— invoices, 59 

— purpose of, 60, 63 

— slock, 84 
Stores Register^ 158 

Stores Rejected Sooky 68, 259 

— — specimen of, 69 

Stores Rejected Note, 70 

Stores Reptisition, definition, 259 

— how entered, 47 

— specimen of, 55 

Stores Requisition Book, definition, 259 
— Credit Notes, 69, 70 

— description of, 54 

— need of, 58 

— purpose, 53 

— specimen, 55 
Stores Sent Away Form, 69 
Stores Sold Analysis Book, 150 
Stores survey, 166 

— — sheets, 156 

— system, essential conditions of, 

IS 9 

Stores Tags, 155 

Stores Transfer Book, 138, 139, 140 
Stores Warrants, definition, 259 

— distinguished from Stores 

Requisition, 66 

— numbtring, 67 


Stores .^yOf rants, prime cost, 68, 82 

- j specimen, 83 0 

— transfer books, 151 
Strachan, Mr. W., Cost Accounts,'‘*5 

; Strikes, utility of factory books in case 
; of, % 201 
j Subbing, 41 

I Subdivision of departments, II 
! Subsidiary Companies, 164 
: Sundry disbursements, 83 
Superintendence,,88,197, 199 
Supervision, ecor»«»my of methods, 2,54 
Supplies Delivery Diary (see Stores ' 
Delivery Diary) 

Surplus Account, 165 
Surprise Visits Book, 184 
Surveys, 7, 16, 152-167 

— agreement with commercial 

ledger, 63,148, 153 = 

— agreement with stores and 

stock ledgers, 63, I49, 154 
and single entry, 153 

— and valuation, 156, 161 
at one time, 153 

-- based on “handling,” 155 
by degrees, 154 
efficiency of, 154 
epitome of, 155 

— periodica], 154 
— Sheets, 155, 156 

— simultaneous, 154 

— transactions during, I53*’l54 
Suspense account, 259 

Suspension of basin, ss in connection 
with surveys, 154 *■ 

Symbolic nomenclature, 17, 79, 203- 
210,259 

System in factoid/ co|ts, 12S 

T abular forms and stores 
Ledger, 6 
Tabs, 155 
Tags, 155 
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laiioring lactories aivl pi6ce|j^r)ik. -^4 
'rai% of wagons and vans, if 9 
TanKulins, 181 
'I'asK setters, 193 

Taxalioiit Uoval Commission on, 22S 
Taylor, Ivlt. K. \\., 192 * 

— Mr. R. Whately Cooke, 3 
Mr. Sedley, industrial partner¬ 
ship.., T98, 199 

— - piece-work, 190 

Tenders, invilatio 1 tor, c;5 
j Terminal charges, i); 

Terms of payment, 36, 142 
'l^xtil^nanufacluring costs, > 

Time Allocation Book^ 27, 28,259 
— Boards or sheets 26 
— Booky 5, 21, 22, 2j, 25, 26, 28, , 

29, 259 ! 

— cards, 20, 27 

— cliecks, 20, 21 

— clocks, 20-27 

— contracts, 106 

— ht-w recorded, 21, 30 

— lost, 24 

— office, 26, 28 

— outside fuctoiy, 19, 28, 30 

Tune Recorders 20-27 \ 

Time Records^ 18, 26, 27, 28, 259 
Time Registers, 27 

— SheeU .n- 

Time clerk, clcnnition, 259 

— AIloeatio.iBook^21y2%y^l^ 

49-51 

Time clerk, alloAuon of wage.s, 19 

— duties, 20, 27-32, 35, 43, 

49, 126 

— iiuerrupf^s to piece-work, 

machine hours, 127 

— outworks time sheet, 29 

— overtime return, 29 
piecework returns, 34, 36 

— possibility of fraud by, 18 

— ^ecSpls for wages, 43 , 


t Timekeeper, changing shifts, 23 
I — definition, 249 

duties, 20, 2t, 25, 27, 28, 

51 • 

entry and exit of employes, 
20, 21 • 

possibility of fraud by, 18 
summary of time book, 26 
— time records, 28 
Ton mileage, 175 
Tools, ascertainment of cost, 81 
-- cost of sotting, So 

- defini 'oit, 2^0 

- dtpreciM. on, 4, 98 

— - economy in use, 199 

— incidence of cost, 9, 98 
kits, 124 

-- loo.se, 123 

— Register, 124 
maiiufacture, 4, 81 

— obsolescence, lolj 

- Ot 'Off 81, 260 

— out-stations, 63 

— piece-work, 189 
surveys of, 157 

— symbolic nomenclature, 204 

— worn out, 124 
Towage Book, 181 
Towages, 179, 181 

Trade expenses, purchase-hire, 170 

— volume of, and depreciation, 

106 

Trade marks, 132 

Trades Union Congress, 194 * 

Trade Unions, overtime, 191 
~ — piece-work, 34, 189- 

192 

Trading account, 87, 148, 150, 260 
Traffic, classification of, 176 
Tramway companies, expenditure in 
.shops, 171 

Tramways, depreciation allowances 
218 

Transfer Analysis Book, 140, 260 
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Transfer Book, 73, 138, 139 , MO, I 5 *» 
260 

— nrlicles retailed, 150 
Transfer ^'o%Sy 138, 139, 140, 260 
Transfer of properlies, 235 
Transfers, deparftiental, 140 
Troughs, rent of, 41 
Truck Acts, 41 

_ Report of Departmental 

Committee, 41 
Trust companies, 164 
Tyne Boiler Works, rating, 225 

TJNCLAIMED Wages Book, 44, | 

^ 45, 260 

Unpunctuality, fines, 32 ■ 

V ALUATION, and insurance, 240 ! 
— assets, 114 

— definition, 260 

— de|>recialion. 106 

— Income Tax Acts, 

>15 

— loose plant and 

tools, 123 

— stock and j-tores, 

157.161 

— surveys, 154 

Valued policies, 236 
Vedder, Prof. H. C , (Cost Account¬ 
ing), no 

Vehicles recount, 174 
— motor, 175 

Verner v. General and Commercial 
Trust, no 

Viewer (see Piece-work), 260 
Visitors' Book, 184 

W AGES, Abstract, 49. 50, 260 
— account, 260 
W:^es, advance on account of, 43 
— Wrfi'AY, 37,38, 39, 40, 260 


Wages,\'^ocation of, 19, 50, 83 

— and'accouiuants, 3 
—^ banking account, 43 

Ilargain theory, 5 

— Book, 18, 19, 28, 34, 40, 44, 
47, 48, 260 

— — and overtime, 30 

— — and piece-work balances, 

36 

— — and rents, 52 

— cler', 27, 30, 37 

— - commercialledger, 83 

-- broken periods, 44 

— cost of production, 7 

— deductions from, 19, 186 
definition, 260 

— “dummy men,” 18, 19 

— estimate, 65 

— factory general charges, 82 
foremen, 81 

four weekly periods, 44 
frauds in, 19 
gatekeepers, 81 

— general charges, 81 
Journal, 50 

— loose plant and tools, 123 
machinery, 189 

— mode of payment, 21, 43-50 

— monthly period, 44 
~ Pay Note, 45, 46 

payment, 4 
peculation, 41 
piece-work rates, 190 

— plant and machinery, 123-125 
prime cost, 16, 83 
progressive rale method, 194 

~ Rate 39, 43 » 260 

— ' spicimen ruling, 40 

— Receipts, 43, 44, 45 

— record of rate, 39 
reduction of, 9 

— reference method, 194 

— Remittance, 46 

— — form, 40 
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Wn^cs, rent, 52 
—' registration of, 4 • 

«•' roils 44 

sliding scale, 9 
spccimei. r ding, 37, 3^, 39 
subsistence money, 197 
— Sximmary^ 19, 42, 43 
suneriniendcncc, 197 

— .sys»"*m, 14, 18-52 

— timekeeper. Si 

4- lime share :|elhod, 104 
' - Truck Acts, 41 

^unclaimed, 19, 44 
— book, 45 
//and I'an Booky 177 
statement form, 260 
Wagons and purchase-hire system, 169 

R^pairM Booky 179, 260 
tare of, 179 

— use of on private lines and 

shlmgs. 187 
WalU’ng lime, 47 
Wareliouse, ad'dcc, 142 

•lefiniuon, 260 
excess supplies, 160 
^ orders received, 142 
records of issue ., 144 
repairs of, 80 
rep<‘'sitory of parts for sale, 

retail, 14Q 

return of loaned goods, 

ys. 144-146 

return of rejected goods, 
135,144-146 
Slock Issued Book, I44 
slock reived, 85 
toitkeqier andllfock, 159 
lUbdivisions, 157 
subsidiary books, 16S 
lupply of parts, 159 
raiders to and from fac¬ 
tory, 137-140 
ransfers to stores, 73 


Wareliousetnan, adjustments with store, 

73.13S 

cartage, J 74 
daily retur:, 144 
dehnilion, 260 
cffectof surveys, 153 
efficiency of control, 
160 

— Empties Booky 182 

goods retailed, 149 

— material, 159 

— mechanical aids, 157 

— permits, 160 

— responsibilities, 160 
schedule of stores, 161 
stock, 7 

Stock Issued Book, 

136 

— Stock Ledger, 152 

Slock^Keccivetl Book, 

*5 

stock returned, 136 
subdivisions, 157 
surveys *58 

Warranties in fire policies, 232 
Wastage, prevention of, 5 
Waste account, 72 

— in stores, 156 
Waste of premises, 122 
Wasters, 72 
Wasting assets, 133 
Watchmen and permits, 159, t6o 
Water companies’ accounts, *10, 104, 

171 

— -- depreciation allow¬ 

ances, 218 

— — factory books, 10 

- consumption, 184 

Water Meter Reading Booksy 184 
Wealth, production, 11, 195 
Wear and tear, 106, 170, 261 
W’ebb, Sydney and Beatrice, on piece* 
work, 191 
Weighbridges, 183 
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Weigh-liouse, 183 
Weighing Machine Book^ 183 
Weights and Measures Act, 1S4 
Whhewashin'Jj shops, 51 
Whitmore, Mr. John, 14, 130 j 

Wilmer v. McNabnara & Co, Ltd., 110 . 
Women, legulaiions xs to employ- . 

ment, 2 | 

Working Orders, 26, 49, 68, 126, 131, ! 

iSi, 261 I 


Workpe^^le (see Employes) 

Works acco*mting, lecture on, 101 0 
Worl^ manager, 60, 64, 73, 77^ 80, 
«7 ■ ■ ‘ 

Workshop administration, 173 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 43 

co-operative societies, 198, 
200 

Work in progress, 88 
Writing oft, 9, 100, 132, 166, 261 


THE END. 
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Baiuuv, Malting and Malt—Wat r j or TIrewinc.—How and Suc.ars—Thi' Urkwing 
Room—Chkmi<try as Aittiid to Hrevhnu—'J'iie I.xihiratory—Mashinu, Spari.jnc, and 

liOlUNG—l?'t.RMKNTS IN GknKKAI —FkkMF.NTATION WITH CoMMKRLlAL VkAST-- Cl'l TUBE FROM 

A Single Cell with \ easts—Trkaimkni of Bel.—'I' lu- r.RKWLKV and Plants. 

CALCULATOR, NUMBER, WEIGHT, AND FRACd 

TIONAL. Containing iipwardsofe50,ooo.Sepaiate Calculations,showing 
at a Glance the Paine at 422 Different Rates, ranging from ,;„th of a 
Penny to 20.i'. each, or per cwt., and ipa per ton, of any number of articles 
consecutively, from i to 470. Any number of cwts,, cps., and lbs., from 
I cwt. to 470 cwts. Any number of ton'', cwts.. tps., and lbs., from I 

I, 000 tons. By Wiu.iam Chauwrk, Public Accuuntair', Fifth 

Edition, Revised and Improved. 8vo, strongly bound. TSs. 

CEMENTS, PASTES, GLUES AND GUMS. A Guide to 

the Manufacture and Application of .Aggliitinants for Workshop, 
Laboratory or Office Use. With yoo Recipes and Formula'. By 
H. C. Standace. Crown Svo, cloth . t as. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ARMY AND MATRICULATION 

CANDIDATES, AND FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. By Gkom rkv 
Martin, B.Sc., Ph.I)., Lecturer and Demonstrator in Chemistry at 
University College, Nottingham. Crown Svo, cloth. With numerous 
Illustrations. ... Net as. 

PkEPARA I ION AM» UsF l)l- ApLARAI U'^ — PRl.PARAT l< i\ A.VD Pr< H’l R I IPs f.l CeRI\IN Ga^-ES 

AND Liquids-Simple (^Ilantii at ivk Eni’hhmi-ms -Anmyiicai OpLRVTiDN'i—Soi.LittLiTv— 
Water Ckystai.i.isathin- Nfu irai ina mos oi-A ciifs uv am> Preparation ok Simplk 

Salts--V tiiu.Mt iric Analyms—(’hemu ai Ki.'Uivai pm-s- Ohni rvai ion op Hi action—Melting 
AND PoiLiMi Holms — Sv.mbi>ls and Aiomic Wpu.his oi ijif "Xi pmp'n is—Wkigiiis and 
M t-AsUKEs—H ints on Reguiating Work in Pkachcai Che.mi'+ips Classp.s. 

CLOCKS, WATCHES, AND BELLS for PUBLIC pur. 
POSES. By EiJMUNi) Beckktt, Lord Grim ihori'k, LL.D., K.C., 
F.R.A..S. Eighth Edition, with New List of Great Bells and an Appendix 
on Weathercocks. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 

COACH-BUILDING. A Practical Treatise, Historical and 

Descriptive. By J. W. Burgess. Crown Svo, cloth ... ^as. 6d. 

COKE. MODERN COKING PRACTICE Including the 

Analysis of Materials and Products. A Handbook for those engaged ,or 
interested in Coke Manufacture with' Recoyeiy of \iye-products. By 
T. H. Bvrom, F.l.C., F.C..S., Chief Qk- 'st to the Wigan Coal and 
Iron Co., and J. E. Christopher, Mem Soc. Chem. Industry, Lecturer 
on Coke Manufacture at the Wigan Technical College. 168 pages. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8va, cloth . Net 8s. 6d. 

General Clas'^ificatton df Furls—Coal Washing—The Sampling and*Valuation op 
Coal, Coke, eic.—The Calorific Power of Coal and Coke—Coki^'Ovrns—Changing and 
DischakcHno op Coke <>vkns-Cooling and Condensing Plant—Gan Kxhaustern—Com- 
I’osiTioN AND Analysis op' Ammi niacai. Lhiuor—Working uf of AmmOv'jVscA. Li<?ui>^-* 
Treatment of W/Jsik Cases ptom Sulphate Plants—Vai uation ok Ammonium Sulpha1*b^ 
—Thp. Direct Recovery of Ammonia prom Coke Oven Gasks, Suki‘iv,s Gas from Coke 
Ovkjis—V i-EFUL Tables. ' 



MAJ>iUtAVTURES, THK INDUSTRIAL AKTS^ JiJt\ S 

COMMERCIAL COl^ESPONDENT, FOREIGN. Being 

Aids to* Commercial Corrcsp(mderce in Five Languages—English, 
Fittnch, German, Italian, and Spanish, l>y Conrad E. Baki.r, Third 
% Edition, Carefully Revised ihVfcug' HU. Crown 8vo, doth ... 48. 6d. 

“^lioevei^wishe'. to correspond all the laiiBoascs mentioned l»y Mi. B.'il:er c.itinot do better 
than sindy ibis work, the mate^l;lI^ of wiiCli are and coiivemcmly arransed.' - Athtturnm. 

, CONFECTIOrjER, MODJERN FLOl 'R. Containing'a large 

•Collection of Recipes for Oieap Cakes, Biscuits, etc., with.remarks on 
^ the Ingrccheius used in their Manufacture. By K. Wk i.i.s * .. is. 

CONFECTIONER'S AND PASTRYCOOK'S GUIDE. For 

Hotel-, Restaurants, .uul the Trade in (General, adapted also for Family 
^ Use. By R. \Vl ..-s. Author of “The Bread and Biscuit Baker ” is. 

CONKECTiONERY, O'kNAMENTAL. A Guide for Bakerr, 

^'onfectioners and I’astrycooks ; including a variety of Modern Recipes, 
and Remarks on Decorative and Coh'ured \\’ork. With 129 f)rigmnl 
Designs. By Roi’.ekt WT:i,i.s. Crown 8\o, doth . 5s. 

COTTON MANUFACTURE. A Manual of Practical Instruc¬ 
tion of the I’locc-.es of Opening, Carding, Combing, Drawing, Doubling 
and Spinning, Methods of Dyeing, etc. For the Use of Operatives 
Overlookers and Manufacturers. By J. Listkr. 8vo, doth 7s. 6d. 

CRUSHING AND GRINDING MACHINERY PRAC¬ 
TICE. A Handbook on Ihe Machinery used In Crushing and Grinding 
Operations on all classes of materials. Including also a (flossary of 
Technical Terras and llibliography. By Thos. G. Mari.ow, Grinding, 
D’ v'ng, and Scpavaling Machinery Specialist, Author of “ Drying 
.acliincry I'r.ictjM. ’ With ntimerous Tables. Plates, and Illustrations. 

^ \ln the press. 

DANGEROUS GOODS. Their Sources and Propertie.s, Modes 
of Storage and Tr.ansport. With Notes and Comments on Accidents 
arising therefrm.i. for the Use of Government and Railway Officials, 
■Steamship Owneis, etc. By H. J. Piiillii's. Crown 8vo, cloth ps. 

DENTISTRY (MECHANICAL). A Practical Treatise on the 

Construction ot the 'v^arious Kinds of .\rtificial Dentures. By C. HUNTER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth . . js. 

DISCOUNT GUIDE. Comprising .several .Scries of Tables for 
the Use of« Mcr^i ants , \liinufachircrs. Ironmongers, and Others, by 
which may be ascenWwithe Exact Profit arising from any mode of 
using Discounts, either in the Purchase or Sale of Goods, and the method 
of either Alteiing a Kate of Discount, or Advancing a Price, so as to 
produce, by one operation, a sum that will realise any required Profit 
after allowing one or more Discounts: to which are added Tables of 
Profit or Advance from ij to 90 per cent.. Tables of Discount from ij to 
• f>er,^nl., and Tables of Commission, etc., from 5 to 10 per cent. By 
Henrv Hariien, Acrountant. New Edition, Corrected. Demy 8vo, 
half-hmintfc .. ... ... . . 
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CROSBY ^LOCKWOOD SON'S CATALOGUE. 

drying machinery and practice. A Handbook 

on the Theory and Practice of Drying and 1 . 5 esiccating, wifth Classified 
Description of Installations, MachintVy, and Apparatus, includin^lso a 
(Glossary of Technical Terms and ([flbliograpby. By THOftlnS G. 
Marlow, (Grinding, Drying, and Sepfarating Machihcry^, Specialist. 
340 pages, with 173 Illustratjons and numerous Plates and Tables. 
Medium 8vo, cloth ... Ju^ipublished. Net 135 . 6d. 

DkVING I1\ (iK \\ I I AI ION, Alisxit! I K)N, AND ( ONDl'NsA I lON- MiXIIANIlAI. 1 IkYI.NC—Dk\IM i 
KV E\AI’DHA1H)\ -Ml THODS OI AI'I’IVIVO lltl H I'. \ i- -M» IIH >i,s < .1 Kl \IOVIN(, THE VmoiU— 
HaNDI.IND l‘Hb M.\IKICI/M.s —K\AI'<iKAII\). l)ialN(. InsTAI.I \ I fUNs —lUlXlOCKAI'HS OK I>R\1\0 
AND DkMCCA’I l\.G--Cl DSSAKV <>K TiCKMS. , 

DRYING PROCESSES AND PATENTS. A romplcmen- 

tary volumi.- to “1 trying Machinery and i’ractice.'’ liy Thcw. ( 1 . 
Marlow. Describing the rarious Drying Processes as applied to 
Sundry .Materials, also a Classified Summary of the Patents connected, 
with Drying Proces.ses and .App.'iratus . . \Iii the pu'ss. 

ELECTRICITY IN FACTORIES AND WORKSri'OPC: 

ITS COST AND CONVENIENCE. A Handbook for Power Pro¬ 
ducers and Power Users. ]!y A. P. Ha.si.am, M.I.E.E. 328 pages, 
with numerous illustrations. Large crown .Svo, cloth . Net js. 6d. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY, A I’ractical Treatise. By .Alex- 

ANi>KK WA'fi'. Tenth lidition, enlarged and ret ised. Including the nfost 
Recent Processes. Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6 ( 1 . 

ELECTRO-PLATING. A Practical Handbook on the Deposition 

of Copper, .Silver, Nickel, (loki, Aluminium, Brass, Platinum, etc., etc. 
By J. VV. URtjtJltART, C.E. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. 

ELECTRO-PLATING AND ELECTRO-REFINING OF 

METALS. Being a new edition of At.i;x.\Nl)ER W.att’s ‘‘Electro- 
Deposition.” Re-written by A. Pnil.iJ', B.Sc., Principal Assistant to 
the Admiralty Chemist. Second Edition, Revised.■» 700 pages with 160 
illustrations. Large Crown Svo, cloth. \^Just pumished. Net |3S. 6d. 
PARTI. KI^KCrRO-l'I.ATINli— I’REi.iMjNAin Cunmokk\ iKtNs—P kimakv and SuCon- 

DARV BaTTI R1I‘S • TllI-.KMOPlLK's—UvNAMOS—Cosl 01- El I CTKICAI. INsIAI I ATIf>NS OK SmALL 

Output kdk Ki kxtuo-J'i \tin(.—Hisidricai. Rp.mrw oh Ei.f.c rno I)k»’o.sition—Elecird 

DkPOSITION 01 CdPPI K— OtKDsITKiN t>F (JfU.U IfV SiMl'LE J M MHRsioS • El HCTRO DkI-OMTION OH 
G01.U—Vahku's Guiding Oi'krajioss—Mhkcukv (iii.DiNO-E lutro ilhKo.siTioN of Silver- 
Imitation A.Mli.fUK SlI.VEK—E lFC I RO J)El’DSmON <»H NlCKEL, TiN, IRON AND Zl \ C , VARIOUS 
Metals and Allows—Keioverv t)K Gold and Sil\er krom Wash Solutions—Mechanical 
Operations connected with Elkitro Deko.sition—Materials Used in Eli-xtRo Depom* 
TiON. PART 11. ELECTRO METALLURCJY— Electro Metai lukoy of Copper—Cost op 
Electrolytil Copper Refining—Current Density ah a «’‘A(,tor in Prokitsp—Some 
Important Details in Electrolytic Copper Rkfineriks.—Electrolytic Gold and Silver 
Bu/lion Refining—F.lkctkolvtic Treatment oh Tin—Ei.eltkolv'iic Rkhiningok Lea4h— 
Electrolytic Production oh Aluminium and Electrolytic Kehninc of Nickei.— 
Electro Galvanising. 

ELECTRO-TYPING. The Reproductinij,^ aiU Multiplication of 
Printing Surfaces and Works of Art by th 4 Electro-Deposition of Metals. 
By J. W. URtjUHARl', C.E. Crown Svo, cloth . St. 

ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. ’ A Practical Treatise for the 
Use of Analytical Chemists, Engineers, Iron Masters, Iron'Founders, 
Students and others. Comprising lijethods of Analysi/'and Valuation of 
the PrinciiKil Materials used in Engineering Work, wit)^ nemerous.* 
Analyses, Examples and Suggestions. By H. J. Phii.i.iPS. Third 
Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 420 pp., with Illustrations,(Cloth. 
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EXPLOSIVES. MODERN, a handbook on. a'P rac¬ 
tical Traatise on the*Manufacture and Use of Dynamite, Oim-Cottor., 
Nhro-Glycerine and other Ex;Jlosive Compounds, including CoUodion- 
Cmton. With Chapters on i^pl .lives in Practical Application. By M. 

* lilSSI.Kg, Second''.dhion, enlarged. Lrown 8vo, cloth 12s. 6d. 

“ A veritable mine of information on ihe vuhjcct of explosives cmpKiyed for niilitarj’, ni'ininc ami 
Wasting parposes.’'G'rtie/N-. • , 

EXPLOSIVES: NITRO,EXPLOSIVES. The Properties, 

• Manufacture, and Analysis of Nitrated Substances, tncludyig tlie Kul* 
minates, Smokeless Powders, and Celluloid. Py 1 ‘. (i. S.XNt'ORi), 
F.I.C., I'.C S., Public Analyst to the borough of Pen/ance. Second 
Edition, n.ilargcd. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth aVr/ los. 6d. 

NiTPo*Gi.vciiui IK • Nn ko-Luj-ujose, t. ic. — IWnami i k — Nnm>- ISknzoi., VtfiwRi tk, 
l*p:U.nE, PlCKlC Al M). KR —'1 MR Fl 1 \lI\ATES —S'tOKKLKS^ I'oWDKKs IN (IkNKRAI. "AnaI V'lS 
•k EXPU»S1VPS—FiKINO 1’oinT, HiaT I'ksTV. Dbrit-RMINATIOX OK RkIAIIVE SlKENf.lH, r.rt. 

“One of ll.c ^ry few i<.\i-l)ool<s in ^liidkcan be found just U \\ante(l. Mr. Sanford goes 
ste^ilv iA'ougb ine whole IrI of explosives commonly nW ; he r i.n- .my given exploMves, and 
telra of what it is t.om)iosed and how it K nianufaciiired. The lx jk is v' ■ ■“Ilcnt ."—• 

FACTORY ACCOUNTS: THEIR PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE. A Handbook for Accountants and Manufacturers, with Appen¬ 
dices on the Nomenclature of Machine Details, the Income Tax Acts, 
^the Rating of factories, Fire and boiler Insurance, etc., including a 
Glossary of Terms and a large number of Specimen Rulings, by 
Emii.k Garcrk and j. M. Fk.li.s. Sixth Edition, Revised and consider¬ 
ably extended. 314 pages. Demy Svo, cloth. \Jiist published. AV/6s. 

“ A very iniwesting ih'Si'iipiloD of the letiuiremeius of f.i. lory acomm*,, . . The piinciple 
of asMituLimg tiie f.iciory .KcoutUs to the gcner.il coinmeicial IkkAa is one wliich wc ihorounhly 
agree ---Accoun^anh' Jourual. * 

FLOUR MANUFACTURE. .\ Troalise on Milling Science and 
Practice. By Friedkich Kick, Imperial Kegierungsralh, Professor of 
Mechanical Technology in the Imperial German Polytechnic Institute, 
Prague. Tr.insHljjd from the Second Enlarged and Revised Edition by 
H. H. P. Powi.iis, \,M.Inst.C.E. 400 pp., with 28 Folding Phtes, and 
167 Woodcuts. Royal Svo, cloth . f I 5s. 

This iiiv.i1uablc • oik is he standard authority on the science of nulling.”— Miller. 

FRENCH POLISHING AND ENAMELLING, including 

numerous Recipes for making Polishes, Varnishes, Glazc-l-acquers, 
Revivers, etc by R. Bitmk.vd. Crown Svo, cloth. is. 6d. 

GAS ENGINEER’S POCKET-BOOK. Comprising Tables, 

. Notes and Memoianda relating to the Manufacture, Distribution and 
Use of Coal Gas and the instruction of Gas Works. By H. O’Co.nnor, 
.X.M.lnst.CJi. liird Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, le.2ther. Net \o%. 6 i. 
OENERAL CONSTSlWfWKfc MEMORANDA.-Oenekai. Mathematical Tables- 
Unloadinc. Matkriai.s ano STORAf.ii—R etort House-{^^ xuLNSKRs—B oilers, Kncinbs 
Pumps and Exhalsphrs—Slrubhbrs and Washers—Purikier8—(«ashoi.df.r Tanks—Gas! 
HOLPERS-WoRKSHop NoTEs—MANUFACrORlNG-STORiNG MaStbrials—Retort House 
‘(Working)—C oNDBNKiNG Gas—Exhausters, etc.—Washini. and Scrubhinc—Purification 
—GasholdiHis (Care of)-J)istkihuting (>as—Testing—Enrilhinc. Processes—Product 
Works—S uiTLEMEN|^RV. 

“ The book ooniainb a vast amount of information.”—<»<« II orld. 

•GAS*ENGINEERING. Set also Producer Gas Practice and 

1 VrtTTG'TDAAT P Vni VPITD fV*.' 
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GAS' FIT'TING. A Practical Handbook. By John BiacKv 
Revised Edition. With 130 Illustrations. CrenVn 8vo, cloth , as. (id. 

GAS LIGHTING. AcurvLEtfe., 

GAS LIGHTING FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. Pemoi. 

Aik Gas. ‘ 


GAS MANUFACTURE, 'CHEMISTRY OF. A Practical 

.Manual (or the use of Gas Enjjincer^ Gas Managers, and .Students. 
15 y Haui^'I.ii M. Royi.e, Chief Chemical Assistant at the Beckton Gfis 
Works. With Colotired Plate and numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, 4 
cloth, 344 pages . \’ef las. 6d. 

PRI I'AK.MIDV III SlWn'Mi .S.tUiHiNs- C<>\1 ltK\\<'- -'1 PM IM. AN’D Rk.I LATION 

I’lti'inci'. cr CAI;ltll\l^A I ii)\ (ii C’ki III C*>ai (ixs di Limi Ammom 

-~A\.\I.\N 1 S .11 OvilJj 01 N\l fH HAIl'NK- X"! ■■ >'l KlJ DeICKs .\d Fiki-C l.Ai . 

WrI.DON, AMI SpFN'I OxTH) - PuiUtiMIlRV AMi ('*\s j|s|i^., . M. >,! RK*| TK| 1 A’aTKIv (Ias 
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GAS WORKS. Their Constriietion and Arrtingcmdnt, aad 
^lanufacture and Distribution of Co.tl Gas. liy S. Huc.hEs, C.E. Ninth 
Edition. Revised by 11 . O’Conkok, .A.M.lnst.C.E. Crown 8vo 6 s. 

GOLD WORKING. JEWELLER’S ASSISTANT for Masters 
and Workmen, eompiled from the ICxperience of Thirty Years’ Work¬ 
shop Practice. I!y G. E. Gee. Crown 8vo. ys. td. 


GOLDSMITH'S HANDBOOK. Alloying, Melting, Reducing, 
Colouring, Collecting, and Refining. Manipulation, Recovery of Waste. 
Chemical and Physical Properties ; .Solders, Enamels, and other useful 
Rules and Recipes, etc. ByG. E. Gei;. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo,cloth 

GOLDSMITH'S AND SILVERSMITH'S COMPLETE 

HANDBOOK. By G. E. Gee. Crown 8vo, half-bound ... 75. 

HALL-MARKING OF JEWELLERY. Comprising an Account 
of all the different Assay Towns of the United Kin^om, with the Stamps 
.at present employed ; also the Laws relating to the Standards and Hall¬ 
marks at the various Assay Offices. By G. 1 C. Gee. Crown 8vo 3s. 

HANDYBOOKS FOR HANDICRAFTS. By Paul N. 

HasH'ck. .Yff page 16. 


HOROLOGY, MODERN, IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Translated from the French of Claudius Si^^niek, ex-Diretjor of 
the School of Horology at Macon, by Jui.iEN Tripi-lin, K.R.A.S., 
‘Besan^on Watch Manufacturer, and Edward Rir.o, M.A., Assayer 
in the Royal Mint. With 78 Woodcuts aijd 22 Coloured Copper Plates. 
Second Edition. Super Royal 8vo, £2 2 s. doth ;^alf-oalf £2 los. 

“ I'lwre i'no ti'iroloBical work in Die English l.mgunge j' coinpared to tins production 

of M. Saimier's fur clcarno'^s juk! completeness, it is alike good as a guide for the student and as a 
reference for the e.\pericnccd borologist and skilled workman."— 

ILLUMINATING AND MISSAL PAINTING ON PAPER- 

AND VELLUM. A Practical Treatise on Manuscript World, Testimo¬ 
nials, and Herald Painting, with Chapters on Lettering tnd Writing, and 
on Mediatval Burnished Gold. With 2 Coloured Plates. JBy»PHiLii 
Whithard (First-class Diploma for Illumination and Hcralo Painting 

Printing TraHpQ FscViihitinn lonA'i nncTAc C'r />L<sfK 
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f«; C« AS;a.r:” Cr*n ««., do.1. .» »•• «' 

iROKr AND METAL‘GRADES' COMPANION, /or 

l^^txpedWously ascertaining *the Value of fV 

’ sl^Lr'- ;:;nn^VHoin<^N.K. 

bound in katlicr, 31/-pp, .. 

square foot of iron of I m. in tine ess. l.v H. hl.Ki.lNSON and 
\V. H. .SIMI'SON. qto, haiyjound . a • 

r ARaiTT? •contracts. I’opular H.ii U- kiV on the l.aw «' 

Senses. Ih mv.iu .iv.:. -• 

with Appendix of Statutes by 1. V. U lii.t'.holu.uor. .i-'- 

LAUNDRY MANAGEMENT. A Haadliook for Use in l>riv.ate 

and I’ublic Lam dries. Crown 8.'o, cloth. •■• • 

laV for manufacturers, employers and 

OTHERS ETC. See "KtKUV M.\n’s Own Lauxek. A 

b™of the Principles of Law and Equity. '*>/ ''/*'g'/p /rle 

'^nVen rs .■ evo. y^];:;:vsC;u- 

COVTKACIS ANU ^UKl KMLNTS - U>NW \ MOM-V-M KF UMin-ClIl t.X->■ S Itll.LS AM> 

Paktsek^suii- Sinn iNt, La\\ sfk\am^ and Woukmi-n- In^uiuasce: Lifu. 

KOT pME ‘ an» W.fb, IHvorcf.- 

ACCinPNI, Ini. E\K(tTOKS-TANI AND 1>I-AIH DlTIES- 

INPANCY, LL'TOl.S ol ^ pVkI.IAMKM AKS Kl.l CTlONN- LoCAI. G..\ 1 K-K.MEN Ij- 

'-"V G""- 1-N C'"—■ lN»K.,r.KK.-K„o.s 

OK Wills, AgkusMEni^. N'oiicfn hi. 

tpaTHFR manufacture. A Practical Handbookoflan- 

^nl Cu^yin^ and " Leat^^^^ 

Edition, Revised and *//■],°‘sk,n-H Suxs-Ta®mn ,,l 

TANNIN—PKKUMINAIO O IIVI.r„CI!,,K,-'I>NMX(. EV PKESSVKt 

-gUlCK '"‘.UcrA , 'aI TANNlXr.-M.SCEl 1 ANElWS PROCESSES - CoST •*OS 

Takning iw EiEciBom CMES .a .. I.EATUKKs-I'VF.SG I.eatoer-Manuractuke 

Amekicae 1AENLM.- “*'*1;^ Vunitacteue -liov Cask Mam'I-acti ke-Chamois 
OR White LeaiHER-C inmME I.i Emi-i.ovw. in Leaihek Manufac 

0E0n. LE.i-HERMAm^^^ Vrucm, ami Shageeen-Cut 

LEATHER MANUFACTURE. PRACTICAL TAN' 

*' NING A Handbook of Modern Processes, Receipts, and Suggestions 
forth# Treatment of Hides, Skins, and Pelts of every description, in¬ 
cluding variefts Patents relating to Tanning, with Srecifications. B> 
Lows^A. Fle-MMINC., American Tanner. Second Edition, n' g^at part 
reTriti, thoroughly revised and much enlarged. Illustrated by 6 fuU- 
pag^PlatdJ. Medium 8vo, cloth. 630 pp.Ac/a»s. 
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•MAGNETOS FOR AUTOMOBILISTS. HOW MADE 

AKD HOW USED. A Handbook of I’laCfical Instruction in the 
Manufacture and Adaptation of the MJgneto to the needs of the Motorist. 
By S. R. Buri'ONK. Second Ed., Enlarged. ii 8 pages. Wiffl 52 
Illustrations. Crown Rvo, Cloth ... "... ■... Nci^i. 

MARBLE AND MARBLE WORKING. A Handbook for 

Architects, Sculptors, Marble Quarry Owners and Workers, and all 
engaged in the Building and Uccorativtv Industries. Containing nume¬ 
rous Illu^ratiohs and 13 Coloured I’latcs. By W. Ci. Kenwr'k, Authsr 
of “The Marlrle Industiy,'’“The Working of Marble for Decorative 
I'urposes,’’etc. 040 pages. Medium 8\o, cloth . 15s. 

ThK CHEMI<. I RV (11 MaKIH.J.-Iis CJlb Hau.K \L FoKJIAIION- .a siidKl C'l.As'*ll ICA'IION (ih 
•Makih I s—A n 1 iijul I \ ni 'tin Mabhi k l.sDLvrKv Am.i1'.vi l,ii ckkiKs am> «'i 

WoKkMNt,—MoOmN (,)UAKKII s A.M) (JlAKKYIM. Mh'TlItHIS—MACHIM K\ l^El• IN (Jl Ahli\'N(.-- 

KunoI'Ka.n am> American Snsiems (.'imi aki i>—Mai(Hi.»' as IrUn.DiNo Mailri\ i —INes (>p 
MaRIH K OJ MF.K TM \N l«>K IJuillHM. PUKl’t'SI s—Soc RCI S t )| PhoIHiIION: IlAl.UN, Fi.INCH, 
BeMiIAN, AM> (IkiMC MaKHIIs, KIC- MaKIVIIs OV Sun t’NllIli KiNf.Dt'M AMI H nisM 
CoUt-MHS OiNTIMMAl MaM'IJ' Wi'KKIM M AKHl L WoKKISc. M ACM IN»-I<% - M ARt’.t^^ W^K- 
INC. IN 'iHi' Vniti:i> SiAii-.N—.A mI'Kican MAciiiNiKk JhsCKii.Mt AND Co "I ARi IMaiM.i-: 
WohKINt,- A HkiiIsii.IndUSIRS- .MaRBII- .Suisllinis and Imi IA Ui>Ns- I'kacj M AI PcIA-' 
Il'KTJMC Ct>N' 5 IDI-l{A I M»N i>» .\!(( HI I M'I s- HlMs on I nr Snl.KttlmN (" MaKBI !■—LisT ('!• 
Marbies in Ordinakn Usr, wim l>KscRii’ii\r Noiics and 1 nsian(isi>i ijuir Ai I'LiCArii-N, 


MENSURATION AND GAUGING. A POCKET-BOOK 

containing Tables, Rules, and Memoranda for Re\ enue Officers, Brewers, 
Spirit Merchants,etc. By J. B. M.vnt. Second Edition. i8mo *A- 
METRIC TABLES, A SERIES OF. In which the British Standard 
Me.asures and Weights are compared with those of the Metric System at 
present in Use on the Continent. By C. II. Dowi.iNr,, C.E. 8vo, cloth 
• I os. 6d. 

METROLOGY, MODERN. A Manual of the Metrical Units and 
Systems of the present Century, with an Airpendiv containing a proposed 
English System. By Lowis’ii’A. J.vlk^on, A.M.Inst.C.E., Author of 
“.Aid to Survey Practice,” etc. Barge crown 8vo, clojh ... las. 6d, 
MOTOR CAR, THE. A Practical Manual fal^e use of Students 
and Motor Car Owners, with Note.s on tlie Internal Combustion Engine 
.rnd its Fuel. By Roi'.r.Kl W. A. Bkkwkk, A.M.IhslCE., M.I.M.E., 
M.l.A.E. 250 pp. With numerous Ulus. Uemv 8vo, cloth. Nei 

motor car (THE MODERN), its MANAGEMENT, 

MECHANISM AND MAINTENANCE. A practical Handbook for 
the use of Owners and Drivers. By W. G.\i.i.c\v.v\ Di'Nt AN, M.I.M.E., 
Bccturer on Heat Engines and Electrical Engiijfering in the Bedford 
Orammar School, late Principal of H.M. Government School of 
•Engineering, Decca, India, &c. 124 pp. with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
J;'®'-'' . ifjust published. Net as. 6d. 

tl-ECTRICAL Ii.NTTHiV—T he Kn(,INE—T ill: EndI.NE At.LKSSOBlK%ANI> l)RUTN(i GEAR—TlIR 
PRTKOI., Wa'ILR, AM) l.miRKA’llM, SV.STEMS-T(K)LS ANU V JKaitji.-Ps,--1>K|\IN(,--T(>V|{1N<J 
Motoi. House-Motor Car Durv and Law, AlT 

MOTOR CAR CATECHISM. Containing about 320 Questions 
and Answers Explaining the Construction .and Working of a Modern 
Motor Car. For the Use of Owners, Drivers, .and Students. • By JOHN 
Hknrv Knioui'. Second Edition, Revised and Piflarged, with an 
Additional Chapter on Motor Cycles. Cr. 8vo, with Ulus. Net is. 6d. 
iHE Petrol Knoim-—Tu.\nsmission and the Chasms-'KR vv—Dimus Drivem 

—Motor Cvllhs-Law:, ,x\u RifGUi.ATl<),v.s. ^ 

MOTOR CARS FOR COMMON ROADS,, By/. J. JJ alli* 

T vVkER.^ 21: pp., with 76 Illustrations. Crown 8vo *... 6d. 



ij’^T^PSSMANOF ACTUMES, TUB, mUuA'RIAI- ARTS, BTC. ii 

MOTOR VEHICi;,^S FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES. A 

Practical Handbook for those interested in the Transport of Passenj'ers 
Md Goods. By A. J. WALLislTAt ..KR, A.M.Inst.C.E. With 134 lllus- 
frations. Demy 8vo, cloth •» . Nd gs. 

^tflCSISTAMCF. 'it* TKACnDN <iN (.'u.IMkN 1< Dv -Pi)\M-K Rlli.iUlKKIl P.IK MdiiH Vi HU’IKS— 
Light Passencbr Vehici.ks Hi y Pasnkvgiiu SHuclp. -l.it.iir (k'od. Vans—Hkwv 
Freight VBHici.Ks~SM.K.p«<H’RLi,ti» VKiiHi.tvs 'ou Mumlipm Pi Rinsps—M iscki.i anp.ous 
Types gp MoT<m Vkhh i.p:s—Cost oi Kcnmm. \m« Maint* wnge. 

OILS AND ALLIED ^SUBSTANCES. AN ANALYSIS. 

• By A. C. Wri'JHI. M.A.(Kon., B.So.I.oml., formerly Assi^aiit Lecturer 

in Chemistry at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, and Lecturer^n Chemistry 
at the Hull '''echmcal School Demy 8vo, cloth . AV/ 9s. 

The Occukhknce anh -h- Ohs, F^'-.s, amj Wavis-Thi- Ph\sh.ai Fro* 

rKKTiKs* or Oil*- Fats ash Wasks amj theii-; l)i I'KicMisAnoN- 'I'm Ciikmicai. Pkoperiies 
OK Oic.s, "ats, and Wanks i k<im ihp Anai.vmcai Siamh'oim -Dj-.rK.c iion anti Dp ier.mi* 
NAIION DP Nl)N-Fc.r'l' C'lNsini KNIS -MkiHODS KOK EsTIh a I iso the Consti it.ents ok 
Oils a\i) Fats—L iK.scRir’rios aml Pkoithkii s u ihk moki- Impoktam Oils, Fats, ani> 
Wnnks, \%Mir ,inK ,Mr-ni('iis lol/ riiKiK Inm‘.ugaihis--I.naminatios' oi- Certain 

<^MNK(IAL PruIXILIs. 

ORGAN BUILDING (practical). By 'V E Du KMIN, 

Precentor of Kly Cathedral. Second Kdition. v .ownSvo 25. 6 d. 

PAINTS, MIXED. THEIR CHEMISTRY AND TECH* 

NOLOGY. By Ma\1\hli\n Toch. With 60 i'liotomurographic 

• Plates and other Illustrations . , AV/ 12s. 6d. 

The Pk.mknis-Vli low. Pi uk, and itni-i's Pn,Mtt.Ms 'Ini- Im-m Foikss and 

Extenders—Fain 1 Vkihu ks - Mit iai 1 ’aikms -.Nsaivucai -Attindin. 

PAINTING FOR THE IMITATION OF WOODS AND 

MARBLES. As Taught and 1 ‘ractiscd liy A K. V.\N OKk BuRGand 
P. V\N OER BbRi'.. Directors of the Roti'*rdam Painting Inijtilution. 
Royal folio, cloth, i8i by I2i in. Illustrated with 24 full-si/c Coloured 
Plates i alst) 13 Plain Idatcs, comprising 154 Figures. 5tl. Fdir. AW 25s. 

PAINTING. GRAINING, MARBLING, AND SIGN 

* «'RITING. a Course of Elementary Drawing and a Collection of 

Useful Receipts^ By K. A. Davidson. Ninth F.dition, Coloured 
Plates. Croun 8vo, cloth, 5s.; cloth boards ... ... 6s. 

PAPER*MAKING. I’nicliciil Manual for Paper Makers and 
Owners and -lana^ers of I’aper Mills. With Tables, Calculations, 
etc. By G. Cl.AlM-KKTON, Paper .Maker. With Illustrations of Fibres 
from Microphotographs. .lecond Edition, Kevised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth . .Vd gs, 

CiyiMICAI. AND I'lIVSK ^ CHARACTERISTICS OK VARIOUS FIBRES—CUTTING .\Nl) ItoiI.ING OK 
Kags“Jutk BoiLiNt; and nLKAtiMN(.--WBr PitKiNt,—W ashing, Freaking, and IIllaching— 
Electrolytic Hikachinc—Antiliilor—Cki-luhj-e krdm Wdod—Mf.ch\nicai. Wood Fni.!*- 
Esparto andStka\s—Beating— laOAOiNG—bTAKiHiNG—C olouring Matter—Resin, Siv'e’Tanu 
Sizing~Thk F'oukhrinikk M achine^d its Management -AnimalSizino—Drying—Glazing 
AND BuKNisHiNO-jCurrtNG, FinishWg—Microscokic.m. Examination oi- Paper—Tests por 
Increwbnt). ok PAPKiyRKca^BV ok Soda—Tksttn(. ok Chemicals—') ksting Water kor 
Imphritiks 

**The author caters for the requiremeHt.^ of responsible mill hands, apprentices, etc., whilst hts 
manual will be found of great service to students of technology, as well as to veteran papermakers 
and mill owners. The illustrations form an excellent feature.” -7Vi«r iVorhls Paper Trade. 

PAPER-MAKING. A Practical Handbook of the Manufacture 
of Paper fr#in Rags, Esparto, Straw, and other Fibrous Materials. 
Induding the Manufacture of Pulp from Wood Fibre, with a Description 
of Iha^Machinery and Appliances used. To which are added Details 
of Proce^es for Recovering Soda from Waste Liquors. By A. Watt. 
Willi lllu^ratiqps Crown 8vo. ,s. (54. 
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PAPER-MAKING, CHAPTERS ON. A S^jes of Volumes dealiiw 
in a practical manner with all the leadinj; questions in connection with 
the Chemistry of Paper-Making ana the Manufacture of Papcr.jj By 
Cl.A^ TON lit.AiiLn, Lecturer on Papei«!jlaking before the Soci^ of 
•Arts, i8()S and 1902, and at the Battersea Polytechnic InstilfJte, 1^2, 
etc., etc. Each volume is pubyshed seiiaratcly, at the price of SS. net 
per vtfi. 

\'olunie I. comprises a .Series oiyi.ecturcs delivered on behalf of 
the Battei'sea Polytechnic Institute in igoc. Crown 8vo, 151 pag* 

' Net SS. 

CONTJCNJ’.*^Kwmi.mation im !• ii.kihis R\n M.m'i riai s i ok PAPtK-MAkiNT.—AKrPAPtKs 
AvAhIT-IFIi 10 PkoC I Ss Pmm Jll-l'Al lllNf.—(.,'llPMIslk\ ol j!l K \( HIN.-—'I’HK InH.UI'.NCE OK 

MoISllIRl. OS P.\1‘FK ClIKMH \l. Rlslfiu'• fS PaIER-'I’hJ FtINCIIONOl W-k I KK TN THK FORMA¬ 
TION (ji A Wit; 01 Papi K—Tiir PI'Km wk.sck of 1’apkr—Si sura PinsicAi. (^l'aliites oi' 
Paper, lil. 

Volume 11 . comprises Answers to Questions on Paper-Makin;; 
.Set by the l-Aammers to the City anS Guilds of London Institute, 
1901 1903. (-‘rown VO, 182 pages.Jt. 

LOX'I'IlN'I .S —'I'l-i llMt \l Kl'U \T10\ AV AlTTIEIt l<> P\IT k iM AKIM'I'llB UsE OH 
Sl'FCIAILY J’KMAKIO Si/E IN I'kN SllKKlN HUi 1 ‘APKK Si/I\<. .XnsWI Kn Hi ORIUNARV AM) 
MoNOURS I’.N AMIN \ 1 ln\ I’ >1 KK', lgO]-IQO_^, DRAl.INt, \M 1 H Nl I It Si l-JIlClN AS Wl-ASURIM, 

TiHCICNKSn ,.1 J’MJ ks~!NM KLi IION It- I'lAIIR MK I I \l \ I IO\ tih I )ll I-ERP.N I FiBRF.S, 

hTC., I.IL. 

\ olume 111 . comprises a'short Practic.d Treatise in whijh 
Boiling, Bleaching, l.oading. Colouring, and similar Ouestions are 
Discussed. Crown Svo, 142 pages. Net $a. 

CONTKN'l S “ I’.RA'"." and “.Stiin Bvmek Pars—Thk and Srhi-.i) <if Beater 

Roi.l'—The F \i>iN(. 1)1 Pki'''M\s Ui i i Pai i-kN—'l'iii' Kh i kctoi Lowkkinc. t he IIheast Roli - 
The Khi IV i oi “J.oadim.” on the' ricNSM-AicKStv oi Papi i;--“'I kkra At ha" a.s a liOADisti 
hOR PapK)—'I' liE IJsi-. oi Ai CM IN '11 p. Si/i\(,- The Inpi.i b.n«.k tii Tempkraurr on Bleach¬ 
ing—'I hf Uni oh KkIIMNi. EnoINPs—\<.I I kllo.N AS AS .\UNinAKY 10 RlKACHINt/, ETC. 

Volume IV. cont.iins Discussions upon Water Supplies and the 
Management of the Paper .Machine and its Influence upon the 

Qu.alities of Paiiers. Crown 8vo, 1O4 pages . Net 

CONTENTS;—The I5i LKist. oi JPavkijs—Sph ial <^)iAimE^^f' “Art” Pai-ek.s—Tiif 
‘‘A f.tlSt,’’ ANU SlORAt.K OF PAIT Rs—Till UsF Ol J.,IMK fN BoII.InC'C f'.NTKOLLINt. TilF MarI. 
Oh THE ‘‘Dandy’’—“ Machine” and “Ham)” Cut KAt.s—F roth on no Paper Machine 
—Scum Spois in F’ait.r—Consumi-h-in «.(.• Waier in ihl Manui acture oi Paper—Thw 
MAN. kt.EMFNT OP SlH I ION*|lO\hs—T hE S'IKINKAi.F. Ol PapKR ON THE MaiMINK, ETC. 

Vol. V, concerning The Theory and PR.Mri'icn or Beatinc. 
With Photomicrograph's and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 19c 

pages . AW 5*. 

CONTENTS .—Karm Bi k’lst, Ai'pn.vNci-N—Tin- Hoi.i.andi-r—1‘hp KcoNfisn {)K Beat 

I.Nf,—Dll 1 ICl I IIKS 01 ArKIV I.N<. AT DeiJMIE KksUL I S— BEIIAVK^R oi Dll l••KKK^T 
“kKii.NiNf,” Power Conm'mimion—A Comparison ok two DiFi-ERENr kinds oi- Beaters— 
Pot^K CoENU,Mli:i< IN IHE ” BuuaKIM.,” ” lh'‘AHN<.,” and “Rei-ININo” ok mFKBREM 
Ma%R 1A1.>—DKAl.lNf. WITH IHL ‘‘CIRCULATION” AND ‘‘Af.IT ATJON ” IN' A HOLLANDER— 
Comparisons Ol- j.akoe \nd MF.otUM-siZM) Hollanderst^i.n l•,t•i\l in*. “Hard” and “Soft” 
Sl()t'K—T riAIS to DEIERMINE the RkI.ATUE MerIIS ^ S'H>NE AM) BvATKR'BaRS— 

TklAl.S Wllll JiKI kKBRs, RlCl 1) P)KATtKS, AND klNf.Sl.ANIi ic.. LTC. 

PARA RUBBER. ITS CULTIVATION AND PREPARATION 
lly W. H. Johnson*, 1 ’\L.S., Director of Agriculture, S. Nigeria, West 
Africa. Second Kdition, re-written and enlarged, with numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth . Nl-lt 75. 6<t. 

ThF. Woi.l d’s PkodM HON AND CoNsUMPIIoN Oh KuiHiRR—TlIL I’A^A RURBF.R TrKE A' 
H().mj’. \nd AnRf)A;>—Puf'PAf.AM'iN—P lantim. and CuLTiVATiNf.—S oils and Manuken- 
J’ksts—Latex--C ol LE(TJNf, the Laiex—Ruhhkr MANiiKAcruKi:—T he ANTi#jpnciSATio 
ok Ruuiier— l)R\iNf. AND Packinc. Rujhier por E.xporI —Yiei.d ok Para Ruhdbr frow 
Cultivated Tri es -Fstaivli^hmen I- and Maintenance op a Par\ Rintii^ Plantation— 
CO*n\jPRCIAL VALtt Ol Tin Oil. IN He\EA SEBDs. i 
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PETROL AIR A Practical Handbook on the Ins!allation 

and Working of Air*(^as Liglitip.; Systems for Country Houses. By 
Henry O’Connor, K.R.S.E^ A.M.Inst.C.E., &c., Author of “ The Gas 
. angineePs Pocket Hook.” ‘Jfo r with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

' • ^ • • » Ni-l IS. 6d. 

Description ok Previous Pi ivis anij Swii.ms i ..r Covnthv-H<'i «sk l.ii.juiM,, Difi i- 

CULTIES WtrH, OltJECriONS A\U PkICI S HihIOIT ■' I'llKOl. <;as, Co\II'\ 1.AI|\K Co'ls— 
Pktkol, I is N-atui;e, 1)a\(.I',i{s, and Sii>i;ini., Noik-. ). jhI' La« ki.<.AimN<- same 
Burners, I)i;scru-t:k./M of same, Ph-ini.. Mani 11 s Oi^' ai Princ ii-li s "i J'akisoi Piams 
^Motive PottUR ^fE^El■^- \V» n.n i-I wvi-'. !'i as is-kn-ii’'- Bi.o\\i;k-s—U m-Aii fc-M.iNrs— 
rELTt>N Wa1KR.Wh 1!.EI.S—Dl St KtPI HiSsdt \ 'Mirl.-, Fl ,MS— KxiUSt I lROMj/\S Ai 1 I OK HIE 
SaI B*REhl'I.S<. Oh PkTKOIELM \ l> Ol'IIR >ll.v| A si hs i>l A J.IM. N A A HE—A I PL S 1)1 X — 
UsEKUI. No-jes. 


PETROLEUM. THE OIL FIELDS OF RUSSIA AND THE 

RUSSIAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. A Practical Handbook on 
the Kxplor.itio.i, Exploitation, and Management of Russian Oil Pro¬ 
perties, the Origin of Peujoleum in Russia, the Theory and Practice of 
Ufluid Fuel. IJy .\. li. Tiiomuso.n, .\.M .1 M.Pi., F.G.S. 415 pp., 
with numerous Illustrations and Photographic I'hte... Second Edition, 
revised. Super-royal Svo, cloth .VH £1 is. 

PETROLEUM MINING AND OIL-FIELD DEVELOP- 

WENT, A (iuidu lo the K.xplorulion of Petroleum hands, and a Study 
^ of the Kngincei ing Problems connected with the Winning of Petroleum, 
including Statistical Data of Important Oil-fields, Notes on the Origin 
and Distribution of Petroleum, and a Description of the Methods of 
Utilising Oil and (ias Fuel. By A. l»EKi:v TikjmFson, A.M.I.Mech.K., 
F.G.S , Author of “ The Oil-fields of Russia.’’ 384 pages. With numer¬ 
ous Illustrations and 'I'ablcs and 22 full-pagc Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

AW 15s. 

PIGMENTS* AN ARTISTS' MANUAL ON. Showing tlicir Compo¬ 
sition, Conditions of Permanency, Non-Permanency, Adulterations, etc., 
with Tests of Purity. By H. C. Si'ANU.tdK. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth . . . 2s. 6d. 

PORTLAND CkMENT, THE MODERN MANUFAC¬ 
TURE OF. A Handbook for Manufacturers, Users, and all interested 
in Portland < emeut. By Pi;Kcv C. 11 . Wkst, Fellow of the Chemical 
Society and of the Society of Chemical Industry. \’oI. I., “ Machinery 
and Kilns.” 2iJo pp., with 159 Illustrations and numerous Tables. 

Royal 8vo, cloth . [Jm/fiuS/Mci/. AV/ 12s. 6d. 

VVAsii-Mu.t.s--VVi!.i- liiH.K-RixNKRs AND h.ioNR Mii.is—Wi:r Tube Mills—O uiek Wkf 
M ni.^ AM) .\cCHSS<lRV IjpANl -Wil PROCI Ss—C rIMIKKS — DkVKR^ — Mill SI ONES, Eoi.e- 
Runners, Disinibgraiurs, i'x.c.- B.m.i-Mili s-Cl .vrKii uc.Ai Roll-Mills ■ Ti'Ht--Mn.Ls- 
CoNVBVoK!* AM) KMvVAIOKs — Dl's 1 Coi.l.KCTOHi — WEIGHING MACHINES - Sl PAKA PORS.i AM) 

Auio.ma'iic Fledkhs—I’kls ing AM) Drying Ukl^ukttes-.Shai i am> oihek Statkinary 
KilnS” Roi ary Kilns- Com DkV^^ and (Skinding Siorim; and (iKi.sDiNCr the Clinker—- 
Wakehousd.g a!*> Pai^ngthi. Clmi'.ni—Dfsckji'iions 01- some Modern Cement Plan is. 

PRODUCER GSS^PRACTICE (AMERICAN) AND 

INDUSTRIAL GAS ENGINEERING. By Nisbet Latta,-M.A mer.- 
Soc. M.E., M. Amer. Gas Inst. 558 pp., with 247 lllus. Demy 410, cloth 
. \ Just publishtd. Net 25*. 

J'KODUCKK Ol’lJArioN—Ci.RANINf. IHK Gas—W oRK'S DeTAII.S—FkODUCKR TypHS—Mo\ I.NG 

Garbs—S w.iD Fu#s—P hysilai. PRorERTiES ok Gases—Chhmical Properties ok Gasks—Gas 
ANALV jfs—G as Power—Gas Engines—Industrial Gas Applications—Furnaces and Kilns— 
Burning UBir and Cbment—Pkk-Heatim: Air—Doherty Combustion I'^onomizer—Combu.s- 
TioN IN Furnaces—Heat: Temperature, Radiation, and Conduliton—Heat Mbasukk* 
MENTS; PvROt%-tRY AND CaLOBIMBT RV— PlPF.S, Fl.Uhs, AND ChimNIVS—MaPERIALS: FiRECLAV, 

MAsoNiHr, iiFiD Rope—Usekul Tables—O n. Fuel Producer Gas. 
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RECIPES, FORMULAS AND PRCsCESSES, .TWlit/ 

Tffim CENTURY BOOK OF. l^ited Uardneh D.*Hl8cox, 
M.E. Nearly 10,000 Scientific, Chemical, Technical and HoUsej^j 
Recipes, Formulas and I’rocesses for in the .Laboratory 
Office, the Workshop and the Home. Medium 8vo, 800 pp., cl»th • 

, Net las. 

Si'i r.cTtV l.iM’ OF (.'oN’ ii-,N Is. — AiisiN ruF —Aciij Proof iNU —AfJHKsfTBS—A lcohol- 
Alkali- A1.10VS — Ali MiMi M--Ammonia Ami is^jANTiuoTf.s i-ok Poison—^Ancho\ v 
J’RE i'Ai'AniiiN'i —Antiskitks -An rit.iu's — Hakino Wwdkrs Uauo^ktrks—Beverages-^ 

I’.LEALIIIM. J'rASS -likICK- CaIv-|«>IIC AlII>S - CanI 1 ^ 0 — CEII.I LOIH—ChIvESE —CERAMICS'-- 
CiGAR.S-Coi H'L^'ONUIMFMS C'oiM-lvl.--I'osMK I K S—Co I ION DIAMOND TrsTS—DONARITL- 
D\fs -Kik iKo Pl.A'iiNi, -Emii.mmim. - I'aamu I i\(. Knc.ramnc. -Essences—Exw.osixTes— 
FeKTILIsKKs-- FICI F1 s I I litD Am l l I-KAMs C.I-I.A ITNF — (JlAss -(ioi.D—CUMS —Harness 
J)K i-,ssiN(.s—H orn -Inks- Insfctu'ides I run- lvt>Kv Jkwki leks' Formi i.A.*i — Lacquers - 
1,aundry Fkfi-au\iions- Li.AiuF.F- LivtuFi.M I.UiKicAN IS-Maii HEs -Metals— Musk 
HoXHS-Om s-'PaIN' IS— I'ai i.K -Pkki L\U,s—I'fTKOI.EI M -PhO-|i«,I<A1’HV - Pi.ASTKK—P l.ATlNf.— 
Poi.lsHFs -PokCF.l.MN -Poul I KN— PrTl\ —Ka I’ P'llsONS - KF FRU.tKA I K'N Roi'ES—K uKUEK— 
Rum PfcKviiN i ives .Sai i -Slri \vs -Sii.k Sii i fk -Soai"^ Soi di i;s Si'iiui -Sconces - Sin i- 
— Stone — 'I iik.kmome i i ks '1 in -- \’ai \ i v • Vai<msuks--\ i.i f ninai.v Fok^vi as—Wat cu* 
makers’ Fomu I as - Waiekikoofin..—W. w Win .his and Mf asukfs-W iu i f wAsti-**v\3%> 
—Vkast. 

RUBBER HAND STAMPS. And the Manipulation of Rubber. 

A rractical Tieatisc on the ManufacUiic of Indiarubbcr Hand Stamps^ 
i-'niali Articles of Indianihber,'I'lu* Hekui^rapli, Special Inks, Cements, 
and Allied Subjects, lly T. O’CoNok Sloank, A.iM., Ph.U. Witft 
nuinerous Illustrations. Square 8\o, cloth... ... 55. 

SAVOURIES AND SWEETS. Suitable for Luncheems and 

Dinners. Hy Mias ,M. L. Ai.r.KN (Mrs. A. Macaiue), Author of 
“ l!re.akfast I lishes,'’ etc. Tiiirty-liiM Fidition, F'cap 8vo, sewed, is. ; 
fancy lio.irds. .is. 6d. 

SHEET METAL-WORKER’S GUIDE. A Ij^ctical Handbook 

for Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths, /incworkers, etc., wiJr 46 Diagrams and 
Working Patterns. 13 y W. J. K. Cr.\ne. Crown ovo, doth is« 6d. 

SHEET METAL WORKER’S INSTRUCTOR. Comprising 

Geometrical I’roblcms and Practical Rules for Iiescribmg the Various 
Ratterns required by Zinc, .Sheet-Iron, Cop|)er, and Tin-l'late Workers. 
llyK. II. Wakn. Third Kdition, Revised and further linlarged, by J. G. 
Hcr.s'F.k, A.M.I.M.E. Crown 8vo, 280 pp,, with 465 Illustrations, cloth 

. 7S.'6<I. 

SILVERSMITH’S HANDBOOK. Alloying and Working of 

Silver, Refining and Melting, Solders, lirtHSlion Alloys, Manipulation, 
Prevention of Waste, Improving .and Finishinp^Lj^Sli5face*of the Work, 
etc. liy Gkokiie K. Gee. Fourth Edition, RlvIseaTttown8 vo, doth 3s. 

SOAP.MAl^G. A Practical Handbook of the Manufacture.of, 
Hard and .Soft .Soaps, Toilet Soaps, etc. With a Chapter on <the Re¬ 
covery of Glycerine from Waste Leys. By Alexander VCatT. Seventh 
Edition, i.icluding an Appendix on Modern Candlemaking. Crowj 8vo, 
doth . •‘75, 6d. 

“ The work will prove very osefitl. not merely to the technological student, butjCo the jwactical 
nap hotter who wibht«i to undei stand the theory of hK art.”—CAcwico/ M-wi, * * 



candlesAnd glycerine. A Practical Manual 

pm Methods of iJtilisatipn of Fats and Oils in the Manufacture 
Candles, and of ti' Recovery of (ilycerine. By L. L. I.am- 
'.^M^chusetts Instilllte of TechnoiOgy, M.Am.C.S. Medium 
*Tt. Fully illusiiatea 706 pp. ... ... Nef 30s. 

I*mUi>TKV Raw Ma i 1 KIAI S ~llLKAUln.L. Ah J PlKlMCAIfON Oh S(hAI'-ST(K.K— 
T" «1[W AL OjAl ACTENI.SUCS (>l SoAP-S I Ol ^NU MHH Ill'.HAV HH'U SaPOM- 

fyiNG hoi'i\Aii.M ok imk Soni- 1 'a( iory—C oin Process and Skmi- 

BoilbI’ .SoAP-CiRAiNiy) Soap-Skt Soai-Mii.lkd Soap-Hasj Ki.oa(in<, So,*.- 

r-JHAViNG So^P-MEDic*rRD Soap-Kv.kmiai (HIS AND soAP I’l HI u\iKin-NTii Li.D Soap- 
CaN£)LEs-Gi.YC*Ri.N*—E\AMINA-i,on 01 Raw Mai. MAI s and F.uiuky J'RoigtJs 

INORGANIC AND ORGANIC 

aUBS.rA NCEb. A Hand-hook of the most Keliahic Quantitative 
Sol ibility Hetnnninations. Ria.alculated and Compiled by A'I'HKKTON 
Skidki.l, I’h.b., Chemisl, Hygicn..- Laboratory, H..S., Public Health 
•Service, Wasliinplon, D.C. Second Kdition, R'cvi-ted. Medium Svo 

.• .A>/ , 2 S. fid.’ 

TeFMACHINERY and tea FACTl.»RIES. Describing 

the Mechanical Appliances required in the Cultivation and Preparation 
of Tea for the .Market, liy A. J. W'.tl.i.is- r.\Yi,|. |.', A.M.lnst.C.E. 
Medium Svo, 46,S pp. With 21S lllubtradons . /Vet 23s. 

'IpjAGES TABt^ES. At 54, 52, 50, and 48 Hours per Week, 
hhoivuig the Amounts of Wages from one quai ter of an hour to sisty-foui 
|aBrs, in each case at Rates of Wa,ges advancing by One Shilling from 
"■'-'<=k. Il> Tims. C.VKiarrr, .\i'count.int. S(Hiare"cro«-n 
W, half-bound. . 

wScH REPAIRING, cleaning, and adjustin®. a 

metical Handbook dealing with the Materials and Tools used, and 
the Methods of Repairing, Cleaning, Altering, and Adjusting all kinds 
' ii.ii"Iish an-. l-oroi}^n VVatchca, Repeaters, Chiono”-’-aphs, anti Marine 
t-hronometei,. • By 1 -. J. Gauk.vud, Springer and Adjuster of Marine 
1 hronometers .anEJ^)eck W,itches for the Admiially. Second Edition 
Revised. With over 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth AV/4s. 6d.’ 

WATCHES & OTHER TIME-KEEPERS, HISTORY OF. 

by J. F. RjlMiai., .M.B.H.Inst ... is. 6d. boards ; or cloth, 3S. 6d. 

WATCHMAKER'S HANDBOOK. Intended as a W'orkshop 
Companion for those engaged in Watchmaking and the Allied Mechanical 
Arts. Iranslated from the French of CLAUiiru.s S.tUNiEU, and enlarged 
by-JULiEN 1 Klni’iatJ, h.K.A.S., and F:i)\v.titi) Rigg. M.A., Assaver^in 
the Royal Mme Fourth Edition. Crown 8\ 0, cloth .^ os 

^EIGHT CALCULA’]MR. Being a Series of Tables upon 
a >.cw and, Cojprchensm Plan, exhibiting at one Reference the 
Exact Value ofmymtmgk^ from t lb. to 15 tons, at 300 Progressive 
Rate#, from irtf. to ibSx. per cwt.,aiid containing 186,000 Direct Answers 
which, witl. their Combinations, consisting of a single addition (mostly to 
'‘f sight) will afford an aggregate of 10,266,000 Answers; the 
whole Bteing caiadated and designed to ensure correctness and promote 
desp-tch. lif Henrv Haruen, Accountant. Sixth edition, carefully 
Corroct^d. Royal 8vo, strongly half-bound . 

J- ^"<1 Easy Introduction to 

the %pdy 4the Art.‘ liv W. N. Broww. Crown 8 vo, cloth. is. 



HANDVbOOKS for HANtWJRAfl&l 

l!y PaI'I, N, Mvsi.ci'k. 

Author of “ Lathe Work, ’ etc. ('roji n Jivo, 144 pp., 

'I'hese H.indybooks hare been writien to supply 
^V■orkmen, Students, and .Amateurs in the several 
actual {yracticc of the Workshop, and are intended to c^vey ^ 
lanj^uagc Technical Knovv!edj-o ol the s-'Acial Crafts. Itl 4 e^£;tUing 
proccs'ics employed, and the manipulation of material,Vork^K^ term 3 
used, worksi.ap practice is full) es-plamed, and the text is fceely 
with drawings of modem tools, appliances, and processes. - ' '' • 

METAL TURNER*S HANDYBOOK. A Practical 

for Workers at the Fool-Lathe. AVith loo Illustrations ... ^ 

"ThcliOi'l tlior mgli 1 tioulcily nf tlic s.i'>ji.t t ’ -w/rv/. 

WOOD TURNER'S HANDYBOOK. A IVin ticKl Mai-uii for 


Workers .at the I.athe. W ith loo Illustrations 

‘ Wc rt.ui>nmifH(i 1)11. ImhK to \ouiig md .iinaicuiis.'' -Rhi/.n 


15 . 


-«/ IVorlJ. 



WATCH JOBBER’S HANDYBOOK. A 1 ‘metical 

of Cle.aning, Repairing, and .“Xdiu^iing. With loo Illustrations 

‘‘ .All coiitie. icJ M itli t'le li.nK slioiiM a< '[""■« aikI •stiuly tih' v\.itk 

PATTERN MAKER'S HANDYBOOK. A l>ractitaii"^^^'‘^^ 

on the (.'onstrucimn of I'atteins. With ick) Illustrations 

“ A tiio-sr wiliuii.It*, if ,..ii itiais-jM risaliit. m imi.'il f-.i thv p.U(rni maker.”— 

MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP HANDYBOOK. 

.Manual on Meclianual Manipulation, cmbiacing 1 nformation f'"' 
Handicraft I'roi esses, with Useful .Notes and Miscellaneous M 
Compri.sing about 200 subjects . ... . ' 

“■ .Sh'juld be found .11 e\i-ry workviliop, .tild in .*11 tci him .il '' liooi, ’ — Sit.'ini/ay 

MODEL ENGINEER'S HANDYBOOK^' A Practical Matiual 

on the Constriktioii of .Model Stcuiii Ku"ines.‘ With upwards of. loo 
Illustrations . . , u, 

“Ml. tl.i-.liii k h.is iiLniucctl .1 very httle ho.)! ” BnihU r 

CLOCK JOBBER'S HANDYBOOK. A Practical Manual 014 . 

Cleaning, Repairin';, and Adjuslinj;. With ido Illustrations ... isi- 

ll is of mest.m.iblc set vie e to lilu^c L-oiiimcn..im,' the tiam " (. x\uiitry Standard. 

CABINET WORKER’S HANDYBOOK. A Practical Manual;, 

on the 'Pools, Materials, Appliances, and Rrotcsses employed m Cabinflftt 
Work. With upwards of ux) Ilhisiralions. 

“ Anidiigst tlic iiKwi piar.ttc.il cimlcs for hcginm is in LMjjuci wuik.” Satu'dav Keruw 

WOODWORKER’S HANDYBOOST irthferacing Informat^l 

on the Tools, Materi.ds, Apfiliances, and Processes Employed in 
working. With 104 Illustrations . ' llljj'’* 

” Wriltfu by a man wlio know , not only huw work ought to In; done, but Jion todtwt and hoirti^ 
convey hi- kn-.wlttige ii> others." En^intcnn}:. ^ 

“ Mr Hiisiuck wiitcs admirably, and gi\es tomplete iiistruclions "—-En^Sirer. 

. “Ml. H.sviick combines the i.xprritri. e of a pt.u lic.il icacluT with the iiianipulaHvf! »kill and*- 
scientific knowledge of processes of liie tr.uned mei.)iaiii(-ian, and tlie manuals .ire iiiari Jsui whlit 
be produced At a popub" price."— 

‘■‘Helpful lo svcknicii of all age-, and degrees of experience." —Daily Ckrenicle, 

BKADIltRV, .e CO., LO., AS!* TOMIRII^UK. 








